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Law Union Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1854. 
The only Law Insurance Office in the United Kingdom which transacts both Fire and Life 
Insurance business. 
Chief Office—126, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
The Funds in hand and Capital subscribed amount to upwards of 
£1,600,000 STERLING. 
Chairman—JAMES CUDDON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Goldsmith Building s, Temple. 
Deputy Chairman—C. PEMBERTON, Esq., Solicitor, 44, Lincoln’s-Inn-F ialide, 


E\ ERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE BusINEss TRANSACTED, 
Liberal Settlement of Losses. Moderate Kates of Premium. 
Life Policies free from all Conditions and Restrictions are granted at a slightly increased Premium, 
Policies of Insurance granted against the contingency of Issue at moderate rates of Premium, 
Loans on Reversions and Life Interests. Reversions purchased. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained from— 
FRANK McGEDY, Actuary and Secretary. 


-Lamplough’s PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS. 


Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 


Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or BILIoUS SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH CoLps, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty Heat, 
SMALLPOX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE OR SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other Altered Conditions 
of the Blood. 


The testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press has been unqualified in praise 
of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
restore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGH’S CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 
A PERFECT LUXURY, 
Forms with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s, 6d. each. 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn Hill, London, 
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Mr. James Thornton’s Publications. 


CLASSICAL. 
Demosthenes on the Crown. The Text after Barrer. 


With an Introduction, a New Translation, Notes, and Indices. By Francis P. 
Simpson, B.A., Balliol College, Craven Scholar, 1877. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Just published. 
‘*It seems to me very well done, and likely to be of great use. I notice with pleasure that several 
mistakes of other translations and editions are tacitly corrected.”—S. H. BUTCHER, Esq., Professor of 


Greek, University of Edinburgh. 
‘* It seems to me likely to be very useful. ""—A. SIDGWIck, Esq., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


‘* Its closeness and accuracy will make it very useful for many students.’""—Rev. W. W. MERRY, Lincoln 


College, Oxford. 
‘This is a work that needs no praise. It is, in its way, as near perfection as possible, and of a quality 


to conciliate the staunchest opponent of ‘cribs’ in every shape. Indeed, if we regard the student’s wants 

as the standard for gauging the merits of an edition of a Greek classic, this edition of the ‘De Corona’ 

may be considered as the best, and by far the best, that has been published in England.""—S¢. James's 

Gazette, Nov. 11, 1882. 

The Speech of Cicero for Cluentius. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes. By W. PETERSON, M.A., late Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Principal and Professor of Classics, University College, 
Dundee. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Just published. 

‘The translation is not only accurate, but it abounds in neat and scholarly rendering of awkward 

Latin idioms." —G/lasgow Herald, Sept. 1, 1882 

The Philippic Orations of Cicero. A New Translation. 
3y the Rev. JOHN RICHARD KING, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Letters of Cicero from the Death of Czsar, being Part V. 
of ‘‘ Watson’s Select Letters.” A New Translation by S. H. JeYes, B.A., Classical 
Lecturer of University College, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Jn the press. 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. A New Translation, 
with an Introduction, a Marginal Analysis, and Explanatory Notes. By D. P. CHAsE, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, and Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


OXFORD STUDY GUIDES. 
Entrance Classical Scholarships. By S. H. Jrves, M.A., 


Classical Lecturer at University College, and late Scholar of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. Ready. 
‘* Mr. Jeyes has provided parents and teachers with an excellent manual by which to guide their sons 
or pupils in preparing for University scholarships. . . . The book is well done, and ought to be 
useful.” —Academy, June 18th, 1881. 


Honour Classical Moderations. By L. R. Farner tt, B.A., 


Fellow of Exeter College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Ready. 


- Oxrorp: JAMES THORNTON; Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





On Wednesday, January 24th, 1883, appeared the First Number of 


THE OXFORD MAGAZINE. 


To be continued Weekly during Term Time. Price Sixpence per Number. 


The aim of the promoters is to provide a periodical which shall include among its contributors 
and readers, both Graduate and Undergraduate Members of the University, and which shall 
represent every side of Oxford life. Full and accurate information will be obtained from a regular 
Correspondent in each College, and in the chief Clubs and Societies of the University. 

The Management will be in the hands of an Editorial Committee, which will include Graduates 
and Undergraduates. Many promises of support have been received, and it is hoped that the 
“Oxford Magazine” may be permanently established as a real and worthy organ of University 
Opinion, 


OxrorD: JAMES THORNTON ; Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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THE 


SCOTS MEN-AT-ARM 


AND 
LIFE-GUARDS IN FRANCE. 
From their Formation until their final Dissolution. 
A.D. 1418—1830. 
By WILLIAM FORBES-LEITH, SJ. 
WITH ETCHED PLATES BY MAJOR H. DE GRANDMAISON. 


The Work is illustrated throughout with 35 very highly-finished Etchings, taken from old 
Manuscripts, Engravings, Monuments, etc., by Major H. de GRANDMAISON, displaying the 
Costumes of the Scots Guards at different periods, interesting historical scenes in which they took a 
part, etc., etc. Also 8 full-page Facsimiles. 

The Impression has been limited to 312 Copies, each numbered as follows : 


1 to 45, with Proof Impressions, on Japanese, 
China, and Holland Papers ‘ . . £6 6 O 
46 to 312, with Plates, on Holland Paper . £313 G 


To Catholics THe Hisrory OF THE ScoTs GUARD, which was exclusively composed of Catholics, 
will no doubt offer very special interest. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

‘* The history of the long and faithful service of France by the unfailingly-recruited band of Scottish 
soldiers, from the first landing in France of Sir William Douglas, on May 17th, t4rg, with 150 men-at- 
arms and 500 archers, to the last-recorded exercise of the Scots Guards’ privilege, when the Marquis Law 
of Lauriston, Marshal of France, and Joseph Macdonald, Marshal of France and Duke of ‘Tarento, 
escorted the coffin of Louis XVIII. to the vault at St. Denis, whither the Scots Guards had carried all 
the kings of France since Henri IV., is told by Mr. Forbes-Leith with singular clearness and skill. We 
have seldom found conciseness of style so nicely adjusted to amplitude of material. Extensive and 
painstaking research is implied by the subject, and its results are set before the reader with brevity, 
indeed, but without abruptness, in a narrative which has a peculiar charm of romance and chivalry. How 
much Sir Walter would have enjoyed this book, which, but for him, would appeal to a comparatively 
limited number of readers !""— 7he Spectator. 

‘*Mr. Forbes-Leith’s introduction is clearly and pleasantly written, giving an interesting sketch of 
this episode of military history. But the great value of his book lies in the muster rolls of the companies 
of Men-at-arms and Life-guards, which he has carefully collected. These will afford valuable material 
for the history of Scottish families, and for a large survey of the social, as apart from the political, 
connection between France and Scotland. ‘The work of editor has been well done, and the original 
spelling is carefully preserved. The book is printed on large paper, and is enriched by a number of 
admirable etchings by Major H. de Grandmaison. They consist, for the most part, of reproductions of 
figures of guardsmen and men-at-arms taken from old MSS. and engravings. ‘Their fineness of execution, 
simplicity, and clearness are alike excellent. Only 312 copies of this éd/z7on de luxe have been printed. 
They will not fail to be in great demand amongst connoisseurs .""— / he Atheneum. 

‘In an admirable volume which we lately reviewed, M. Francisque-Michel traced the French 
influence on the Scottish language to the cordial relations between the countries which had originated in 
their common hostility to England. In ‘The Scots Guards in France’ Mr. Forbes-Leith has developed 
the same subject from a more strictly historical point of view. It only remains for us to make reference 
to the muster rolls and the numerous and striking illustrations. As for the former, which fill more than 
an entire volume, they are specially interesting to the many Scotchmen who can trace a descent, directly 
or collaterally, from those gallant merc ies, and curious besides, as showing the marvellous ingenuity 
with which intelligent Frenchmen can pervert foreign names. And the numerous etchings by Major de 
Grandmaison give an admirable notion of the military costumes of successive centuries, while they are 
often of great beauty and excellence. Especially noteworthy and characteristic is the entry of King 
Charles VII. into his good city of Rheims, conducted by the Maid of Orleans and surrounded by his 
Archers of the Guard, after an engraving by Poinssart from an ancient tapestry.” — 7he Times. 
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‘* \ more entrancing theme, either for the romancer or for the historian, could scarcely be imagined 
than the story of the part played in French military annals by the Scottish Guardsmen. It is the story of 
these bodies of Scottish soldiers in the French service which Father Forbes-Leith has undertaken to 
elucidate in the two handsome volumes before us. Taken altogether, the work is a fine example of the 


semi-historical, semi-antiquarian class of literature to which it belongs.’ he Scotsman. 






‘Mr. Forbes-Leith's ‘Scots Men-at-arms and Life-Guards in France,’ in a literary point of view, 
represents an amount of or ial rese °S ble to but very few, and of careful, capable, 
yet unpretentious workmanship, as rare as it is creditable." —7he Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 

‘« The edition is limited to about three hundred copies, so that, apart from its intrinsic merit, it has 








wnother recommendation dear to book-hunters—fancy values in the future. Ere many years pass, it will 
be reckoned a treasure in any historical collection, public or private."— 7he Edinburgh Courant. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM PATERSON, 67, PRINCES STREET. 
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New Books. 


The Origin of Ideas. ‘By Antonio Rosmint SERRATI. 
Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition of the ‘* Nuovo Saggio Sull’ Origine delle Idee.” 
3 vols. nemy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. just ready, price 16s. 


The Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy considered in its 
Institution, Development, and ecintien, and in the Benefits which, for over Eighteen 
Centuries, it has conferred on Mankind. By JoHN NiIcHoLaAs Murpny, Author of 
‘* Terra Incognita.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of 


Canterbury and Primate of the Britains. By MARTIN RuLe, M.A. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 32s. 


Notes of a Visit to Russia in 1840-41. By the late 
WILLIAM PALMER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Selected and Arranged by 
Joun H. CARDINAL NEWMAN. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
‘Apart from theological issues, the late Mr. Palmer's journals are a v; aluable literary acquisition, and 
under Cardinal Newman's editorship they have quickened into a living interest.""—Academy. 


Nature and Thought: an Introduction toa Natural Philosophy. 
By ST. GEORGE MIVART. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

‘We cannot do otherwise than recommend the careful study of this volume. It will prove, if anything 
can, that a Christian may be endowed with the true spirit of a natural philosopher, and be quite as much 
enamoured as any scientist of the order and loveliness of the material universe.’’"— 7Zadlet. 

Fasti Apostolici: A Chronicle of the Years between the 
Ascension of our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul. By the Rev. W. HI. 
ANDERDON, of the Society of Jesus. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

‘The product of much learning and diligent research. It tends to promote the study of the Sacred 

Scriptures, and affords invaluable assistance to the students of the Greek Testament.'’— /addet, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 





FOR FAMILY READING. 





The Christian Mother: The Education of her Children and 
her Prayer. Translated from the Original of Rev. W. CRAMER, bya Father of the Society 
of Jesus. 32mo, extra cloth, 65 cents ; French morocco, flex., red edges, $1.00. 


A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. A Book of Instructions 
for those Betrothed and for Married People. From the German. By Rev. Epwarp I, 
TAYLOR. 32mo, cloth, red edges, 75 cents; imitation cloth, rich, 50 cents. 


Golden Sands. Third Series. Translated from the French 
by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. 32mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Maxims and Counsels of St. Francis de Sales for every day 
of the year. Translated from the French by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. Cloth, 50 cents. 

New Year Greetings. By Sr. Francis pe Sates. Translated 
from the French by Miss MARGARET A. COLTON. Maroquette, full gilt side, 15 cents. 

Blind Friend of the Poor: Reminiscences of the Life and 
Works of Mgr. Ségitr. Translated from the French by Miss M@. MCMAHON. Cloth, 40 cents. 

Hours Before the Altar; or, Meditations on the Holy 
Eucharist. By Mgr. DE LA BouILLerIE. Mew £Zadition. Enlarged from the 51st French 
edition, by a Sister of Mercy. 32mo, cloth. 50 cents. 

Names that live in Catholic Hearts: Memoirs of Cardinal 


Ximenes—Michael Angelo—Samuel de Champlain—Archbishop Plunkett—Charles Carroll 
—Henri Larochejacuelein—Simon de Montfort. By Miss A. T. SADLIER. I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY APOSTOLIC SEE, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 
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Burns & Oates’ List of Lenten Books. 








Anderdon, Rev. Father, S.J.: 
Dust thou art. An Ash Wednesday_Sermon. 1d. 
Confession toa Priest. 1d. 


Andrade, A. de, Rev., S.J.: 


Daily Meditations on the Mysteries of our Holy Faith, and on the Lives of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Saints. Four vols. 14s.; Lenten vol. 3s. 6d. 


Arias, Father Francis, S.J.: 
The Charity of Jesus Christ. One vol. 8vo. 3s. 


Coleridge, Rev. H. J., S.J.: 
Works and Words of our Saviour, gathered from the Four Gospels. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Training of the Apostles. Second volume. Cloth, 6s, 6d. 


Coleridge, Rev. H. J., S.J. Edited by: 
Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners, The. By BENEDICT Rocacct, of the Society of 
Jesus. 7s. 6d. 


Confession, Instructions and Devotions for. 
For the use of Convent Schools, &c. Compiled from approved sources by a Priest. 32mo, 
cloth, 6d. 


Confession, Manual of. 2d. and 4d. 


Faber, Very Rev. Father: 
All for Jesus. 5s. 
Foot of the Cross 6s. 
Precious Blood. §s. 


Frassinetti, Very Rev. J.: 


Consolations of the Devout Soul. Translated by Ladv GEORGIANA CHATTERTON. Is. 6d, 
and 3s. 6d. 


Gilbert, Very Rev. Canon, D.D., V.G.: 
Love of Jesus, or Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Nineteenth edition, enlarged and revised. 
Is. 6d. 


God our Father. Bya FatherS.J. 2s. 
Hints for spending profitably the time of Lent. 1d. 


Ignatius, St. : 


Spiritual Exercises of (Manresa). 3s. 


Jesuit Sermons. Vols. II. and III. 6s. each. 


Kenny, C.: 
Half Hours with the Saints and Servants of God. Translated, edited and classified in eight 
parts. With a Preface by the Very Rev. Father GorvoN, Provost of the Oratory of 


St. Philip Neri. Cloth, 6s. 


BURNS AND OATES, 
Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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Burns & Oates’ List of Lenten Books. 








Lancicius, Rev. Father, S.J.: 
Select Works. Twovols. 6s. each. Vol. I., Yearly Retreat ; Vol. II., Rash Judgment and 
Aridity. 


Lent, Cookery for. ts. 
Liguori, St. Alphonsus: 


Preparation for Death. 3s. 6d. and 2s, 


Maltus, Rev. J. H., O.S.D.: 


True Love of God, and other Devotions of Divine Love. Is. and Is, 6d, 


Manning, His Eminence, Cardinal: 
Confidence in God. Is. 
Grounds of Faith. Is. 6d. 
Love of Jesus to Penitents. Is, 6d. 
Sin and its Consequences. 6s. 


Newman, His Eminence, Cardinal: 
Loss and Gain. 65s. 6d. 
Difficulties of Anglicans. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. ; Vol. II. 5s. 6d. 
Occasional Sermons. 6s. 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day. 5s. 


Oratory Books: 
How to bea Saint. 2d. 
Manual for Confession and Communion. 3d. and 4d. 


Palma, Luis de la, S.J.: 


Treatise on the Particular Examination-of Conscience. 2s, 6d. 


Rodriguez on Christian Perfection. For the Laity. Two 


vols. 6s. 


Rogacci, Rev. Father, S.J.: 


Holy Confidence. 2s. 


Salford, Bishop of: 


Sanctification of Lent. 2d. 
Duties of Lent. 2d. 

Fast of Lent. 2d. 
Penance of Lent. 2d. 


Segur, Mgr. de: 

Familiar Instructions and Evening Lectures on all the Truths of Religion. 16mo. Vol. I. 
261 pp. 3s. 

Do. Vol. II. 3s. 

Holy Communion (the Tract distributed by Pope Pius IX, to the Priests of Rome). Per doz., 
post free, 1s. 8d. 

Once every Week: a Treatise on Weekly Communion. Per doz., post free, Is. 8d. 

Confession. Wrapper. 1d. 


BURNS AND OATES, 
Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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John Hodges’ New List. 


Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the 

Reformation Period. By S. HuBERT BurKE. Vol. I. and IT., demy 8vo, 550 pp., each I5s. 

Vol. III., price 12s., now ready. Vol. 1V., completing the work, with an Index to the 4 Vols., 
nearly ready. 

‘* We sincerely trust that it may meet the success it deserves, and aid in the overthrow of that huge 

idol of lying and misrepresentation known as the History of the English Reformation." —Dudblin Review. 

‘* The author of these noble volumes writes history as it should be written. The men and women that 

pass before us in these portraits are no hard lifeless outlines, but beings of flesh and blood, in whom and 








in whose fate we feel a keen and absorbing interest.""— /he 7 aé/et. 
‘* The chief though not the only merit of these sketches of the deeds of some of the worst men that 
ever lived is that they do not mince matters."’— Zhe Afunth. 


Bible History. Containing the most Remarkable Events of the 
Old and New Testament. Prepared for the Use of Catholic Schools in the United 
States. With 150 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 2s. 


A Sketch of the Life and Mission of St. Benedict, with a 


List of English Churches dedicated to St. Benedict, with the date of their foundation. 
Third Edition. 8vo, 1s. Post Free. 


The Relations which at present exist between Church 
and State in England. A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstonr, M.P., First 
Lord of the Treasury, by T. W. MossMAN, D.D., Rector of Torrington. vo, Is. 


A Chronicle of the English Benedictine Monks, from the 
renewing of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the Death of James IL; 
being the Chronological Notes of Dom. BENNETT WELDON, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. 
Edited, from a Manuscript in the Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, by A Monk 
OF THE SAME CONGREGATION. Demy 4to, handsomely printed, second and cheaper 
edition, price 12s. 6d. nett. 


A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 
Great Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures of Cornelius 


a Lapide. By the Rev. T. W. Mossman, B.A., Oxon. Vols. I., II., and III., demy 8vo, 
each 12s. nett., now ready. Completing SS. Matthew and Mark’s Gospels. 

‘It is the most erudite, the richest and altogether the completest Commentary on the Holy Scriptures 
that has ever been written. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Mossman for having undertaken to give us, 
in clear, terse, and vigorous English, the invaluable work of the Prince of Scripture Commentators.”— 
Dublin Review. 


. . . » CL. : oa ~ "3 

“The Tcherkess and his Victim:” Sketches of Social, Moral, 
ana Political Life in Constantinople. By A RESIDENT OF THE Last THREE YEARS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘* It will attract and give pleasure to many a reader who would have felt himself unequal to the effort 
of dealing with a disquisition on the state of affairs in Constantinople. ‘The reader who honestly desires 
to have the opinion of an eye-witness on the actual condition of the Turkish capital has not far to seek 
for his gratification. The ‘ Tcherkess and his Victim’ is an interesting book.”"—Athen@um. 


Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents, and Strange Events. By 
S. BARtING-GouLD, M.A., Author of ‘*The Book of Were Wolves,” &c. Third Edition, 
two vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Now ready’. 

‘* This book deserves and will ultimately obtain a large sale. It is as amusing as Dean Ramsay's 
famous work, and as instructive as Chambers’s domestic annals.""—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Bartnc-Gou tp, M.A. 


This important Work is now complete in 15 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, £5 5s.; single volumes, each 7s. 

‘A glorious collection, and the manner of telling the legends is delightful."—A/onthly Packet. 

‘He tells the most graceful legends in a style equally graceful and fascinating, and with a distinc- 
tiveness and elaboration of minute details which show plainly that he is a consummate master of the 
poetic art. He has accomplished a most arduous task most successfully.” — 77mes. 

‘‘He tells his stories with much simplicity, feeling, and grace. His ‘ Lives of the Saints’ must be 
pronoun¢ ed a decided success.” Spectator, 


JOHN HODGES, 13, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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Foreign Works adapted to the use of Preachers. 


BORROMEI (S. Caroli) Homiti# Varia, viz., Homilie CXXVI. ex MSS. 
Ambrosiz ; ORATIONES XII. habitze in Conciliis Provincialibus; SERMONES XVII. 
Familiares ad Moniales. 5 vols, folio, sewed, uncut, splendid engraved portrait and beautifully 
engraved tailpieces, VERY LARGE TAILPIECES. A/ilan, 1748, a magnificentedition. £2 2s. 

— Idem, accessere Nocres VATICAN&, Sermones in Academia, cum De Vita 
et Res Gestis S. Carol. Borromei Libri VII., &c. 2 large vols., folio, fine portrait, also 
printed on very large type, bds., uncut. £1 16s—or 2 vols. in hogskin. Aug.-Vind., 
1758. £2 2s. 

HOUDRY, ‘Soc. Jesu. BistiorHeca Concionatoria, viz., Eruices Christiana- 
Festa Sanctorum. MysTER1A Domini Nostri et 8. Virginis insuper et Caeremonias, Consue- 
tudines, Ritus et Ecclesize Placita. Zogether 14 vols. in 8, foreign boards. Venet.,1750. £44. 

CLAUS (Jo. Ignatius) Spicitecium CoNCIONATORUM, #.¢. CONCEPTUS MORALES 
pro CATHEDRA, quos ad instruendam in Fide Christiano-Catholica plebem ; Concionum 
pro Dominicis et Festis totius Anni. 2 vols. in 1, folio, ca/f, Aug.-Vind., 1741. £1 8s. 

CONCIONANDI Universatis Scientia, sive Dictionarium Morale ubi Alpha- 
betico ordine invenire est, quicquid Grzci, Latinique Patres, S. Bibliorum Interpretes, 
Theologi et Concionatores, etc., solidius atque curiosius in variis Morum Discipline 
Argumentis dixere. 2 vols in 1, folio, calf. Aug.-Vind, 1749, SCARCE. £1 11s. 6d. 
The Supplement contains ‘‘ MORALE ADHORTATIONES PRO VITA: MONASTICA Sanctitate 
Officiis et Periculis.”’ 

DIRCKINCK, Soc. Jesu (Jo.) ExHorrationes Domestic& etiam aliis RELIGIOSIS 
Perutiles : accedit AUCTARIUM de Solemnioribus Festis. Thick 4to (1048 pages) sewed, 
uncut. Roma, 1826. 18s. 

SEEAUER, 0O.S.2. (Bedz) SERMONES PasTORALES ET CAPITULAREs: Numero CC. 
4 vols. in 2, thick 4to, calf. Aug.- Vind., 1764, scarce. £1 8s. 

GINTHER (Ant.) Conciones; viz. SpecuLUM Amoris et Dotoris in SS. ac DD. 
CorDE Jesu Incarnati, Eucharistici et Crucifixi. Mumerous fine emblematic plates— 
Unus pro OMNIBUS, i.e. Christus Jesus Dei Filius pendens in ligno pro homine indigno— 
MATER AMOoRIS ET DoLoris quam Christus in Cruce moriens omnibus fidelibus in 
Matrem legavit Ecck MATER TUA. Numerous engraved Emblems—CURRUS ISRAEL et 
AURIGA EJUS; Conciones pro Dominicis et Festis per Annum. 5 vols., 4to, caff. 
Aug.-Vind., 1735, &c. (2). £1 8s. 

LOHNER, ‘Svc. Jes. (Tob.) INsrRuctissiMA BipLiorHECA CONCIONATORIA in qua 
de Virtutibus, Vitiis, Sacramentis, aliisque materiis tractari solitis PRO CONCIONIBUS 
Exhortationibus, aliisque Spiritualibus Instructionibus materia. 4 vols, folio, various 
copies. £1 15s. 

AUCTARIUM AMPLISSIMUM BiBLIOTHECA Manualis Concionatoriz Novis 
titulis ad auctum, &c., necnon ingeniosioribus pro formanda Concione Conceptibus, etc. 
Folio, vellum. Venet., 1695. 10s. 6d. 

LYRA, Ord. S. Fr. (Nicol. de, A.D. 1310) Biptia Sacra cum GLossis, INTER- 

LINEARI et ORDINARIA; NICOLA LyRANI Postilia ac Moralitatibus, BURGENs: 

Additionibus et THortNc1 Replicis, opera ac studio Theologorum Duacensium emendatis, 

omnia, illustravit et auxit D. Leandri et St. Martin (vulgo D. JOAN. JONEs, Angili.). 

6 vols., folio, cali = Duaci, 1617. £5 5s. 

Another copy. 6 vols., Aalf vellum. £4 14s. 6d. 


MARCHANTIUS (Jac.) Hortus Pasrorum, in quo continentur Omnis 
Doctrina Fidei et Morum ad Conciones, Catechismum, &c., omnibus Animarum Curato- 
ribus necessaria. Folio, vel/um or calf, various copies. 16s. 


MANSI, Oratory (Jos.) Sion: IOTHECA MORALIS PRADICABILIS VARII EXQUISITI, in 
quibus per Tractatus ordine digestos, ad verbum Dei fructuose et faciliter praedicandum de 
Vertutibus et Vitiis copiossimz materiz moralis subministruntur et ad plenum digeruntur, 
cum INDICES CONCIONUM pro Dominicis et Festis. 4 thick vols., folio, calf or vellum. 
Venet., 1703—37. £3 

‘A vast work full of Scriptural passages with Patristic interpretation.” 

WEITENAUER, ‘oc. Jes. (Ign.) Supsip1a ELoQuENTI@ Sacr#&, ia quibus 
Sylvule Concionum in pm Vy My Ars Conceptuum, DCC Exempla Figurarum, 
Apparatus Historiarum pro Catechesi, Bibliotheca Concionatoris, etc. 19 vols. in 12, 8vo, 
calf (complete). Aug.-Vind., 1764, RARE. £2 12s. 6d. 


‘* Ubi copiose tractat quae ‘Sacrum Oratorem scire oporteat." 


FOR SALE BY 
JOHN MOZLEY STARK, 10, KING WILLIAM ST., STRAND, LONDON 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
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JOHN HEYWOOD’S NEW SCHOOL 


PUBLICATIONS JUST PUBLISHED, 


Specially prepared to the requirements of Mundella’s Code, 1882. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, neat, gilt side, 324 pp., 5s. 


Manual of Object Lessons. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Adapted to Code 
of 1882 for Pupil-Teachers, Students in Training 
Colleges, and Acting Teachers. By A. PARK, 
F.E.1.S., F.R.G.S., &c. Dedicated by permission 
to the Right Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P., Vice- 
President of Committee of Council of Education. 
The above may be had separate, in cloth, Part I., 
2s. 6d.; Part II., 3s. 6d. 


English Grammar & Analysis. 
By J.C. WRIGHT. With Lessonsin Composition, 
Paraphrasing, and with numerous Examples. 


Standard II....24 Pages... 86 Exercises...Price 1d. 
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THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES WILL 
I.—A CATALOGUE OF 


Educational and Miscellaneous | 


WORKS, containing a List of John Heywood’s 


own distinctive Publications, with their Retazl | 


prices. This will be found to embrace a great 
variety of Educational Works (written mainly 
by practical authors), and from it Heads of 
Schools and others may select Books in almost 
every branch of study. 
IIl.—A CATALOGUE OF 
School Furniture, Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams of School Furniture and 
School Apparatus, with Net Prices. This is a 


handy Guide for Architects and Builders of | 


Schools, as well as for the Clergy, School 
Boards, School Managers, and Teachers. 
iI.—A CLASSIFIED AND ILLUSTRATED 
Educational Catalogue, con- 
taining a General List of the leading School 
Books published, together with the most com- 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, neat, 180 pp., 1s. 6d. 
English Grammar & Analysis. 
3y J. C. Wricut. Together with Lessons in 
Composition, Paraphrasing, &c., with nume- 
rous Examples. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, neat, ts. 


How to teach the Method of 
UNITY. By ALFONzO GARDINER. New 
Code, Schedule I., Standard V., Arithmetic. 
An Explanation of the Method, with its Prac- 
tical Application to the Arithmetic of Stand- 
ards IV. to VII. and of Pupil-Teachers.  Illus- 
trated by numerous Examples fully worked 
out, with Hints to Teachers and with Specimen 
Notes of Lessons. 


John Heywood’s Home Lesson 
BOOKS. New EDITIONS. 

A Complete Series of Home Lesson Books for 
use in Public Elementary Schools, in Six Books. 
Book I. for Standard I., cloth, 4d.; Book II. for 
Standard II., cloth, 5d.; Book III. for Standard ITI., 
cloth, 6d.; Book IV. for Standard IV., cloth, 8d. 
Books V. and V1. for Standards V. VI, and VII. in 

the press, and will be ready shortly. 





BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
monly used articles in Stationery and Materials. 
| This Catalogue, comprising sixty-six pages, 
quarto size, has been for years appreciated as 
the best Reference List of its kind issued. 
IV.—A CATALOGUE OF 
| Juvenile and other Works, 
Suitable for Presents, Prizes, Libraries, and 
| General Reading. 
| V.—A CATALOGUE OF 
| Colours and Materials for Water- 


| colour Painting, Oil-colour Painting, and 
Pencil Drawing, &c., including Water and Oil 


Colours, Brushes, Stationery, &c., Steel Goods, 
| Cabinet Ware, Artists’ China Ware, and Pub- 
| lications on the Fine Arts. 

| YI.—A CATALOGUE OF 

| Pamphlets in the Lancashire 
| Dialects, suitable for Penny Readings and 
| Social Gatherings. 





J. HEYwoop, Deansgate & Ridgefield, Manchester, & 11, Paternoster Buildings, London. 





Now Ready. 


Price Fourpence. 


Three Shillings per dozen. 


The Little Handbook of the Holy League of the Heart of Jesus, 


CALLED 


THE APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER. 


Monthly Rosary Tickets of the Holy League, Is. per annum net. Large Intention Sheets of the Holy 


League, 2s. per annum, 


Small ditto (for the Prayer Book) 3d. per annum. 





LONDON: F. GORDON, 48, SOUTH STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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R. Washbourne’s List. 











The Continental Fish Cook: or a few hints on Maigre Dinners, &c. By 
M. J. N. DE FREDERIc. Third Edition. Cloth, Is. 

Lenten Thoughts. By the Rev. Dr. Amuerst. Cloth, 1s.; strongly 
bound, 2s. 

The Sufferings of our Lord. Sermons preached by the Rev. Father 
DE LA COLOMBIERE. Cloth, Is.; better bound, Is. 6d.; red edges, 2s. 

Vitis Mystica, or the True Vine. A ‘Treatise on the Passion of our Lord. 
From the Latin [? St. Bernard], by the Very Rev. Canon BROWNLOW. 4s. 

The Fourteen Stations of the Cross, arranged for private and public 
Devotions. Each set illustrated. By Sister M. F. CLARE. Cloth, Is. 

Stations of the Cross for Churches. Price List on application. 

The Passion of our Lord. Lectures for Boys. By Very Rev. Canon 
DOYLE. 3s. 


The Office of Holy Week, according to the Roman Rite. Cloth, 1s.; 
French morocco, 3s. This edition, edited by M. SEAGER, gives (including the Ordinary 
of the Mass, and the Services generally included in Holy Week Books) the Vespers and 
Complin for every day of Holy Week; the Blessing of the Holy Oils on Maundy 
Thursday ; and the Matins, Lauds, Mass, Vespers, and Complin of Easter Sunday. 

‘‘T have received your new edition of ‘Holy Week Book,’ which pleases me much. I will do my 

best to recommend it.''—Aev. R. F. Clarke, S./. 

‘«The compiler has done his work carefully and well, and the publisher has done his part well, in 
bringing out the book so neatly, and, considering the amount of matter, at so low a price.'"— Very Rev. 


W. A. Canon Johnson, D.D. 
‘* Your ‘ Holy Week Book’ is the most complete and beautiful one which I have seen in English.” 


Rev. H. B. Allies. 
‘* The ceremonies are briefly but clearly explained in appropriate headings, derived from the rubrics, 
which are prefixed to each division of the services.""—Catholic Times. 
Catholic Hymn Book. By the Rev. LANGTON GEORGE VERE. 204 pages, 
price 2d., or 4d. in cloth. Abridged edition, 64 pages, price Id., or 4d. in cloth. 
This is the best and cheapest edition printed, with fair sized type. 
289 Short Lives or Legends of the Saints, the Blessed, and Priests. 
A Series of Eight Vols., for 20s. net. Prospectus free on application. 
Life of Albertus Magnus. os. 6d. Cheap edition, 5s. 
Life of St. Bernardine of Siena. 5s. 


Life of St. Boniface. 6s. 
Lives of the First Religious of the Visitation of Holy Mary. 


Two vols. 10s. 
Life of Sister Mary Cherubini Clare of Francis. 3s. 6d. 
Life of B. Giovanni Colombini. 3s. 6d. . 
Life of Gregory Lopez. 3s. 6d. 
Inner Life of Pere Lacordaire. 6s. 6d. 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 3s. 6d. 
Life of Pere Hermann. 5s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
Life of St. John of God. 5s. 
Life of St. Philip Benizi. 5s. 
Life of St. Veronica Giuliani. 5s. 
Life of St. Vincent Ferrer. ‘5s. 
Life of Father Schouvaloff. 5s. 


R. WASHBOURNE, 18, Paternoster Row, London 
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Dr.Cornwell’sApprovedSchoolBooks 


GEOGRAPHIES. 
A School Geography. /7oth Edition, 3s. 6d.; or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. Revised to 
the present time. 
Geography for Beginners. 49th Edition, Is.; or, with 48 pages of Questions, Is. 4d. 
Revised to the present time. Questions on the Geography for Beginners. 6d. 





MAPS. 
A School Atlas ; consisting of 30 small Maps, in which is found every place mentioned in the 
Author's ‘‘School Geography.” 2s. 6d. ; or 4s. coloured. 


Book of Blank Maps. ‘The above Maps complete in all but the names, to be filled in by the 
Learner. Is. 
Book of Map Projections. The Lines of Latitude and Longitude only to the above. _ Is. 


GRAMMARS. 
Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar. 58th Edition. 2s. red leather; or Is. 9d. cloth. 
Grammar for Beginners. An Introduction to Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar. 
73rd Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


SPELLING AND COMPOSITION. 
The Young Composer. Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 43rd Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Key to Young Composer. 13th Ediiion. 3s. 
Spelling for Beginners. A Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling at the same time. 


3rd Edition. 1s. 
POETRY. 
Select English Poetry for Schools and Families. 16th Edition. 4s. 
Poetry for Beginners. A Collection of Short and Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation. 


8th Revised Edition. 1s. 
ARITHMETICS. 
The Science of Arithmetic. By JAMES CorNWELL, Ph.D., and J. G. Fitcu, M.A. 
New and Improved Edition, with Additions. 4s. 6d. 
Now Ready. 
Key to Science of Arithmetic. With the Method of Solution for every Question. 4s. 6d. 
School Arithmetic. 15th Edition. 1s. 6d. Key to School Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN & Co.; HAMILTON & Co.; W. KENT & Ca. 
EDINBURGH: OL/VER & BOYD; JOHN MENZIES © Co. 





NOW READY. 
The Letters and Memorials of William Cardinal Allen 
(1532-1594). 

Edited by Fathers of the Congregation of the London Oratory. With an Historical Introduction 
by THOMAS FRANCIS KNOX, D.D. Quarto, cxxii., g8opp, bevelled cloth, 31s. 6d. nett. 
London: DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

SCOTSMAN (December 21, 1882).—‘‘ A good life of Cardinal Allen would be an important acquisition 
to the history of England, and no such substantial contribution has hitherto been made towards that 
object as is offered in these ‘ Memorials and Letters.’ 

ATHEN=UM (December 30, 1882).-—‘‘ As a scrupulous and conscientious editor of the text he set 
himself to offer to the world, Dr. Knox has left nothing to be desired. Nearly two hundred letters and 
papers are here printed for the first time, a large number of which were not even known to exist till 
Dr. Knox unearthed them.” 

TABLET (November 4, 1882).—‘‘ The introduction will be found full of interest to the average reader, 
and a great portion of the Spanish and Italian documents have been introduced into it. . . . In these 
contemporary letters we find a life-like picture of the thrilling events going on in England. . . . These 
**Letters and Memorials of Cardinal Allen” are undoubtedly a very important contribution to the accessible 
materials for the history of the Elizabethan period, especially as it concerns English Catholic interests.” 


By Rev. W. H. ANDERDON. 


Afternoons with the Saints. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
Owen Evans. Seven Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
In the Snow. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bracton: a Tale of 1812. Cloth, 3s. 





BURNS AND OATES, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
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A.99.D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN Criayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWEy, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
CLARE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. Tuomas HILt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. ; 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Kev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 


equally with that of the Resident Students. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 
STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, CLAPHAM, S.W. 


The College Course includes the classics, modern languages, and commercial subjects. Special 
attention is paid in the Senior class to physics, chemistry, and the higher mathematics. 

Candidates are prepared for the London University, and for the Preliminary Professional 
Examinations. ‘There is a Preparatory Department for Junior boys. 





ACADEMY OF ST. PAULINUS, 
CATTERICK, YORKSHIRE. 


Candidates prepared for the London Matriculation, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham Locals, Medical and Legal Preliminaries, Civil Service, Government, 
Science and Art, and other Public Examinations. 

A List of upwards of Three Hundred successful Pupils sent from this 
School to these Examinations may be had on application to the Principal, 
Mr. SKELLON. . 
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ADVERTISER. 








 Calaiaaail NOTRE DAME DE 








CLAPHAM COMMON, SION, 
NEAR LONDON. Sion House, 17, 18, 19, 20, Powis Square, 
Bayswater, W. 
The Course of Studies includes thorough Under the Patronage of the Cardinal 
Religious Instruction, and all the branches of Archbishop of Westminster. 
asound English education, together with Modern 
Languages, Music and Drawing. The Religious of Notre Dame de Sion receive 


Young Ladies whose parents desire it are | a limited number of Young Ladies as Boarders 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ | or Day Pupils. French is generally spoken. 
Local Examinations. London masters attend. The houses are spa- 

The pupils sent up in 1880, 1881-2, passed | cious, and in an open and healthy situation. 
the Oxford Senior and Junior Examinations with | Terms, 36 guineas per annum. 
special distinction in French. A Middle School for Day Scholars is attached 


RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE to the Convent, but is entirely separated from 


the Ladies’ School. 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION > ial : a Sw 
‘ortobello Road, Bayswater, W. 2 lg egg song M3, Meg Rec 


. : ea Mother Superior, Sion House, Powis Square 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal f " ‘ — 


Bayswater. 
Archbishop of Westminster. = 


The Religious of this Community receive a | oo OF NOTRE DAME 


limited number of young ladies for education. DE SION, 








The terms for the course are £50 per annum, | Eden Grove, Holloway, N. 
which comprises all the usual branches of a | Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop 
sound English education, in which Latin, of Westminster. 


French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are The Sisters having erected a large Convent, 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, | surrounded by a pleasant garden, receive day 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children | pupils and a limited number of boarders. 





remaining at School for the Summer Vacation | A portion of the Convent is reserved for lady 
are taken to the sea-side. | boarders. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother | For terms and particulars, apply to the Rev. 
Abbess. Mother Superior; or to the Rev. W. I. Dolan, 


en —— toca the Pastor of the Mission of the Sacred Heart 
ONVENT SCHOOL, MARK | [hy Pactor 3 ' 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. } 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child RSULINE CONVENT, 
Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension Upton, Forest Gate, Essex. 
is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. Music, | A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, Li Is. AND A SEPARATE DAY SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 





SEE = a a OF THE MIDDLE CLAss. 
~~ EN DES DAMES DE | Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop 
NAZARETH, | of Westminster, and the spiritual direction 
HENDON, N.W. of the Franciscan Fathers. 
For particulars, apply to the Rev. Mother 
The ‘‘Dames de Nazareth” receive, in | Superior, as above; or to the Lord Bishop of 
addition to their French pupils, a limited | Emmaus; Very Rev. Canon Gilbert, D.D., 
number of English Young Ladies, to whom V.G.; Rev. Edmund Surmont, D.D.; or the 
they offer the advantage of a thorough and | Franciscan Fathers. Also William Munk, Esq. 
complete Continental education. M.D., 40, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
By H. FOLEY. 











In Eight thick demy 8vo volumes. The Series contains much general information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record extant 
of the sufferings of Catholics and the working of the penal laws. Numerous Biographies of Martyrs 
and Confessors for the Faith, with Portraits, and notices of old Catholic families, &c. Vol. I. London 
and District. Vol. II. Lancashire District. Vol. III. Northern and Hampshire Districts. 
Vol. IV. Midland, Devon, and Wales. Vol. V. General History of the Province, the Oates 
Plot, &c. Vol. VI. English College, Rome, and Pilgrim Book of the Ancient Hospice, with 
Notices of upwards of 1,300 English Students. Vol. VII. (Part I.) English Mission and Province 
S.J., 1593—1773; Collectanea of E nglish Jesuits from the earliest period to the present day, with 
biographical notes, &c. (A to Q). Vol. VII. (Part II.) Coddectanea concluded ; Catalogue of nearly 
900 a/tases or assumed names of Jesuits; Biographies ; Annual Letters or Reports from all parts of 
England, 1601—1716 ; Scotch Jesuits ; Complete Catalogue of Irish Jesuits, 1550—1814, Xc. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Non- Subscribers, 26s. each (net) for Vols. I. If. IV. VI. 
and VII. (Parts I. and II.) ; 30s. each (net) for Vols III. and V. Subscribers to apply to the 
Editor, 111, Mount Street, London, W., or James Stanley, Roehampton, $.W. ; Non-Subscribers 
to Messrs. Burns and Oates, Publishers, London. 
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THE MONTH. 


The Month is published at the Office, 48, South Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W., where all business communications are to be 


addressed. 


Letters, Gc., to the Editor, and Books for Review, are to be sent 
to the Editor of the Month, 111, Mount Street, London, W. 


All Advertisements are to be addressed to Mr. James Reddington, 
48, South Street, Grosvenor Square, W., to whom Cheques 
and Post Office Orders are to be made payable. 


Mr. BARRAUD, 
263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 








Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 
‘* They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 





GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 
The Studio ts approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect ever erected in this country. 





G. JERRARD, 
CLAUDET’S PHOTO STUD. 
107, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Mr. JERRARD personally superintends all Portraits taken at this Studio, and only 
the very best work is sent out. SpectaL TERMS TO THE CLERGY. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 
In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 





JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 


Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 
and Land Agents, 


46%, STONEGATE, YORK. 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


(COLE 


M AN’S). 


A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC, 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s 


Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring ; 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Faculty. 
the Frame is invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. 


Invalid. 
after taking it ; 


IMPORTANT 
Rowley House, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
Oct. 16, 1882. 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying 
to the good result to be obtained through the use 
of your ‘‘ Liebig's Extract of Meat and Malt Wine.” 
[ have used it with considerable benefit in the case 
of my own child, and consider it a very valuable 
dietetic agent. 
I remain, Gertlemen, 
Yours respe —e 


FENWICK HELE, M.R.C. L.S. A. 


Cleveland House, 
Bowes Park, 


Dec. 2, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 
Gentlemen,—I have used your “‘ Liebig’s Extract 


of Meat and Malt Wine" (Coleman's), and can 
bear testimony to its value in all cases of general 
and stomach debility. Where there is waste of 
body—as in the period of convalescence from illness 
of a wasting character—I believe it to be an invalu- 


able remedy. I shall certainly prescribe it exten- 
sively. I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
. E. HOCKEN, M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S. 
Sept. 1, 1812. 
Mr. Merry, of Shottesham, thanks Messrs. 


Coleman for the bottle of ‘‘ Liebig’s Preparation,” 
and will omit no opportunity of recommending it 





to his patients, and to general and permanent 
invalids. 
Sudbury, Suffolk, 
Sept. 13, 1880. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 


Gentlemen,—I am much pleased with your 
preparation of ‘‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” 
having tried it in several cases of debility. I can 
recommend it as an easily assimilated food and 
tonic, and of special use in cases of Consumption. 

Yours truly, 
J. SENCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 


fertford, 
Nov. 15, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen, —I have tasted and recommended 
your Extract of Meat and Malt Wine which you 
were 1 enough to send to me, and I have much 
pleasure in informing you that it gives great satis- 
faction. You havea good Agent in this town, viz., 
Mr. Lines. Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS ODELL, 


food 
goo 


M.R.C.S., &c. 


Pints, 30s. per doz.; Quarts, 50s. per doz. ¢ 
Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. 


in Great Britain. 


Coleman and Co., 


LONDON OFFICE: 151, 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


and ‘* 


see that you get it.” 


TESTIMONIALS FROM MEDICAL 


Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutritious, Strengthening, 


suitable for the Robust in Health as well as the 
An immediate benefit is experienced 


MEN AND OTHERS. 
Harpenden, Nov. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—Il am obliged for sample of your 
Wine. I have used it for one of my children, and 
have recommended a patient to make a trial of it, 
and he has promised to procure some and do so. 
Very truly yours, 


F. R. SPACKMAN, M.R.C.S 


23, 1882. 





Sir,—A short time since I was induced by the 
novelty of the title to send for a bottle of your 
Liebig’'s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. 1 was 
perfectly acquainted with the value of the Extractum 
Carn/s, and not quite a stranger to the invigorating 
and fortifying properties of Malt Wine, and there- 
fore felt a natural curiosity to test them when com- 
bined. 
} Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard 
work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., 
brain work, very often experience the need of, and 
have sometimes an almost irresistible craving for, a 
‘“‘ pick-me-up,” and very often the panacea for a 
time of lassitude and that state of mind which 
renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the 
use of which must, sooner or later, end disastrously. 

The man who can furnish a remedy, sure, certain, 
and harmless, for the lassitude which follows con- 
stant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, and 
may be said to have added many years of usefulness 
to the lives of useful men. 

Your Extract is a success, and when more gene- 
rally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind. 

Yours faithfully, 
1881. CG. DB. RAY. 


Norwich, Feb. 23, 


Queen's Crescent, 


Haverstock Hill, London, 
March 5, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued 
with overwork and long hours at business, my 


health (being naturally delicate) became very indif- 
ferent. I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, 
and was so weak as to be scarcely able to walk. 

As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your 
Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, which, in a few 
days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four 
glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored 
me to better health than ever, ‘‘ without the assist- 
ance of a doctor.” 

I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of 
whom we have always thought consumptive, 
and from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
growing x into a strong healthy lad. 

Enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two 
of the ‘‘ Extract.’" With thanks for your 
prompt attention to my last, 

I am, Sir, 


age, 


doze 
yours 7? 
GEORGE A. TYLER. 
Carriage paid to any railway station 
P.O.O. payable to 


Muspole Street, Norwich. 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


in Bottles, 


Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, 





























ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 
Is. 5d., 1s. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 


N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and on penny per lb. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 


Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per I lb. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, aud all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 
Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon’the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 


station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tavlors. 
he only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 








ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 





Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 

The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 

Saloon Fares, #12 12s. to £22 Is. Intermediate, £8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 

Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool ; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and_Co., Queenstown. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 









PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 








































The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 


The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 


For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssICAL and ScIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects — 


JSurisprudence—Sit GEORGE Bowyer, Bart., D.C.L. 

Connection between Science and Relig »ion— Rev. R. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE Mivart, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITTEN, Esq., F.L.S., Editor of 7rymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. HARTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of Ze Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven years and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





FoR MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 





BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES’ WALK FROM LEE STATION. 
REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 


assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations. 
Tutorial Staff :— 


Principal - ° ° ° Rev. E. von Orsbach. 
Preliminary Subjects ° ° . The Principal and L. Davies, Esq. 
Higher Mathematics. ° . G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 


Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid ; T. A. Pease, Esq. 
English Literature and History . L. Davies, Esq. 
Latin and Greek . : ‘ ‘ The Principal. 
French Language . ‘ ‘ ° Mons. Victor Lemaire, Bachelier ¢s 
Lettres et és Sciences. 
German Language . The Principal. 
Experimental Science, Geology, and 
Physical Geography . ; 4 T. Morris, Esq. 
Political Geography The Principal. 
(seometrical and Freehand Drawing T. A. Pease, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . ‘ Sergeant C, B. Cunningham, R.A. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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Léon Gambetta. 





Le voila donc mort, ce grand ministre, cette homme si considérable, qui 
tenait une si grande place, dont le 7zo7,comme dit M. Nicole, était si étendu ; 
qui était le centre de tant de choses. Que d’affaires, que de desseins, que de 
projets, que de secrets, que d’intéréts 4 déméler, que de guerres commencées, 
que d’intrigues ; que de beaux coups d’échecs 4a faire et & conduire! Ah! 
mon Dieu, donnez-moi un peu de temps, je voudrais bien donner un échec 
au Duc de Savoie, un mat au Prince d’Orange : non, non, vous n’aurez pas 
un seul, un seul moment.—MADAME DE SEVIGNE (Leftre &@ Bussy 33). 


THE last expiring minutes of the old year were the last 
moments on earth of one of the most striking figures and 
important factors in European politics. Léon Gambetta may 
not have been a great Minister, as Louvois was, still less a great 
or even a good man, but he was at any rate a personage to 
whom Madame de Sévigné’s neat little epithet of “ considérable” 
is particularly applicable, all the more perhaps because of its 
very vagueness. The central point for twelve years of a tangled 
skein of schemes, secrets, and intrigues that it will now be the 
business of history to endeavour to unravel, he figured as a 
political leader of great capacity and rare eloquence, whose 
vigorous and dazzling personality has exerted exceptional 
power for good or for evil both at home and abroad. It is the 
proud boast of Frenchmen that their country has always 
exercised a preponderating influence on the affairs and desti- 
nies of Europe. After the fall of the Second Empire France 
became once again a Republic; and at least since, if not before 
the death of M. Thiers, M. Gambetta has been the Republic, as 
the Emperor was the Empire. Politicians at home of every 
shade of opinion, and statesmen abroad in their dealings with 
foreign States, have had willy nilly to take into serious account 
the undeniably great power of the great French tribune. His 
opponents might think and speak disparagingly of the extra- 
ordinary man, whose brief and astonishing career has just 
closed so unexpectedly and so prematurely ; they might laugh 
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154 Léon Gambetta. 


at him for a raving madman, depreciate even his oratory, and 
call his very patriotism in question, but they could not afford to 
leave him out of their reckoning. Those—they cannot have 
been many — who chose to forget the manly sentiment 
contained in Voltaire’s noble line, 


Qui sert bien son pays n’a besoin d’aieux, 


might affect to sneer at the somewhat dourgeois manners of the 
grocer’s son of Cahors, but they could not ignore, still less despise, 
the influence of the young and unknown advocate who had 
sprung suddenly into fame, and who at the time of his death 
was the acknowledged leader, the real heart and soul, if not the 
official head, of the Republic. Those even, against whom his 
power was brought to bear with the most pernicious and 
disastrous effect, who have the least reason to respect the man 
and the strongest to anathematize his godless policy, will never- 
theless be amongst the first to admit and to admire in him a 
rare combination of wonderful qualities and endowments—his 
brilliant imagination and persuasive oratory, his power of 
command, his magical insight into and deep sympathy with 
the thoughts, aspirations, and even the fears of vast multitudes 
of men, civil and military, his unswerving fidelity to friends and 
large-hearted generosity to foes, his indomitable pluck, his 
proud spirit, his immeasurable energy and boundless self- 
reliance—by which he drew the hearts of whole classes to 
him, and raised himself from obscurity to be the foremost of 
his countrymen, the typical Frenchman of his day. 

What was the secret of his power, what the arts by which he 
conjured so cleverly and so successfully ? 

Speaking at the funeral of his friend, or rather, writing 
afterwards in the quiet of his cabinet the words his emotion 
had prevented him from giving utterance to at the grave side, 
M. Paul Bert winds up his adieux in a peroration to the effect 
that Gambetta had been in his lifetime not only a great man, 
but also a man loving and to be loved. It may be fairly 
questioned whether, with not a few of the elements in his 
character which go to make up greatness, the late Dictator can 
in any true sense of the word be said to have deserved the name 
of “great,” but it is undeniable that, both as a friend in private 
life and in his official dealings, his great natural amiability won 
for him a corresponding attachment from his fellow-men. He 
was, if ever a man was, pre-eminently what the French call 
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“sympathique ” and the Italians “simpatico,” a word for which 
we have no exact equivalent in English that I know of, for the 
reason, perhaps, that we are ourselves a trifle wanting in the 
quality expressed by it. There was a goodness of heart in him, 
a charm of attraction about him, which drew and won men over 
to him. Thoroughly kind-hearted and good-natured, as truly a 
“bon garcon ” as Lord Palmerston was a “good fellow,” like the 
latter he had raised almost to a principle of government what 
has come to be termed “le bon garconisme.” We have space 
for two only of many stories, which might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, in illustration of his “bonhommie.” Once, when he 
had received with open arms, and the smile habitual to his frank 
handsome face, a man whom he had not seen for a long time, a 
friend remonstrating asked him, how he could show so much 
friendliness to a person who had injured him very deeply. “Bah!” 
was the characteristic answer, “A qui n’ai-je pas eu a pardonner 
depuis dix ans?” 

Public men in England do not ordinarily carry their political 
rivalry into the relations of private life. This, we all know, is 
not the case in France. M. Gambetta, however, seems to have 
been of our way of thinking. Stumbling one day by accident 
on a man who from a friend had become a bitter opponent, he 
greeted him with his usual warmth of manner, and when his 
sometime friend sought to throw the blame of their long 
separation on the different lines in politics, which had divided 
the head of the republican majority from the editor of a 
newspaper unceasingly and unsparingly hostile to him, Gambetta 
interrupted him with an impatient shrug and the query: “Est ce 
que cela regarde deux vieux amis? Toutes les opinions sont 
libres.” His enemies maintain that he was wanting in sincerity, 
and that his friendliness was more apparent than real, little 
better, in short, than political finessing for a purpose. Possibly 
so upon occasion, but the habitual acting of a part is irrecon- 
cileable with other familiar features of his character—brusque, 
headlong, imperious, and impatient of control as it undoubtedly 
was. 

There was, nevertheless, something of smallness in a great 
nature even on this side of his character. His power of sympathy 
was limited ; it had holes in it. He understood part of the 
French character, without ever quite understanding the whole of 
it. He could feel with unerring instinct the pulse of the multi- 
tude he was addressing, but he failed more than once to read the 
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mind or divine the temper of the nation. Its refusal to continue the 
struggle against Germany took him by surprise, maddened, and 
for the time utterly disheartened him. Did not his obstinate 
adherence to the scrutin de liste point in the same direction ? 

He could be generous to his opponents, but, as a contempo- 
rary remarks, he could not be equally fair to all alike—to Bona- 
partists as to Orleanists, to Legitimists as to Radicals. He 
welcomed the Pontifical Zouaves, after the capture of Rome, 
gave them arms and munitions, and sent them to the front; but 
he put aside General d’Aurelles de Paladines, not for incom- 
petence—he had gained one out of the few unmistakeable 
French victories of the war—but, as it was believed at the 
time, because he was a Legitimist and a devout Catholic, who 
was even said to have allowed his soldiers to kneel and to have 
knelt himself a moment before a statue of our Lady by the 











































roadside, to beg a blessing on his way into battle. Gambetta 
evidently did not share the opinion of de Larochejaquelein, who, 
when his poor Breton followers halted a moment to perform a 
similar act of piety, and a friend objected to this loss of precious 
moments, answered: “Let them alone, my friend; they will 
fight none the worse for a little prayer.” The quick eye of the 
Dictator readily discerned the merit and military capacity of 
M. de Charette, the heroic chief of the Pontifical Zouaves. He 
accordingly promoted him from colonel to the rank of general, 
and even decorated him with the Legion of Honour. But, much 
as Gambetta appreciated the services of Charette, he turned a 
deaf ear to the suggestion made him by Chanzy, that an 


” 


important territorial command should be given to the Breton 
general. 

If there ever was a time when differences of political and 
religious creed should have been buried in oblivion, it was the 
hour when France was struggling heroically in ail but her death 
agony, and the fact that Gambetta could remember them at that 
solemn moment is a blot upon his patriotism, even if it does not 
lend colour to the allegations of his enemies that he was a 
Republican first and a Frenchman after, and that he fought 
quite as much for his party as for his country, to make himself a 
name as to save the honour of France. 

But it was mainly by his great oratorical gifts that Gambetta 
achieved and maintained the wonderful ascendency he so 
long exercised over his fellow-countrymen. And yet even this 
power of oratory, incontestable as it would seem to be, has been 
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questioned. There are writers, few in number, it is true, who 
suffering their spirit of partisanship to outrun their better 
judgment and blind them even to the natural gifts of the 
man they detested, have asserted that his eloguence was mere 
frothy declamation. The statement is its own refutation; it 
is an attempt to prove too much. Rant, bubble, and verbiage 
would never have won for him with the French people, who, 
fastidious even to a. fault, are deservedly reckoned no mean 
judges of true eloquence, the reputation of an orator of a high, 
if not the highest order. This is not to imply that he always 
rose to the height of the occasion, or that he never degenerated 
into platitude and bombast. The men who soar highest in 
oratory, as in poetry, are just the men to bedraggle their wings 
by an occasional fall to the ground, and Frenchmen, perhaps, 
more than others, have a knack, like Victor Hugo, of getting 
very near indeed to the sublime, and then because of their 
irrepressible exuberance toppling suddenly over into the ridi- 
culous. It may even be doubted whether, if fortune had not 
come to his rescue in the nick of time, and he had been left to 
work his way up at the bar, he would ever have risen to renown. 
Occasional flashes there must have been, but he lacked an 
essential element of permanent success in this as in other pro- 
fessions. His mercurial temperament could not brook the slow 
torture of drudgery, or tie itself down to the patient labour of 
the desk. He could not reckon among his gifts, many and 
various as they were, that power of application—he is said to 
have hated the sight of a “dossier”—without which few men, 
be their natural genius what it may, can hope to attain eminence 
in any sphere of life. 

Fortunately for his reputation as an orator, Gambetta’s lot 
was cast in times exactly suited to his genius. An accident 
brought him to the surface on the eve of a general upheaval, 
national calamity, and prolonged political disturbance. His was 
never the task to argue knotty points of law or talk juries over 
to his side under the cold keen eye of the judge and in the 
presence of watchful adversaries, but in altogether exceptional 
times, at one moment to raise the drooping spirits of his 
countrymen, overwhelmed by disaster, and rouse them by the 
magic spell of his voice to instant energetic action, or at 
another to control and coerce by superior intelligence, greater 
strength of will, and energy of character, the motley “ groupes” 
of a turbulent assembly when heated to white heat by political 
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passion. Here he was in his element, in his appropriate sphere 
of action. For purposes such as these he was as naturally fitted 
as were Danton and Mirabeau in times analogous to his own, 
and under the peculiar circumstances of the hour, whilst his 
varied gifts, and they were great gifts, of head and heart and 
outward form, had full scope, his alleged want of solid know- 
ledge, deficiencies of education, and lack of regular training, 
were little felt, if felt at all. 

The French tribune was, besides, endowed by nature with 
more than a fair share of external advantages. His head and 
face, brought into yet bolder relief by premature greyness, were 
strikingly handsome. The growing corpulence of later years, 
instead of detracting from, seems only to have lent additional 
dignity to, an already commanding presence. He had an eye of 





piercing brilliance. His voice was full and sonorous in quantity, 
in quality rich, musical, and of singular flexibility. When we 
remember, too, that these outward adjuncts were after all no 
more than the material instruments of his art in the hands of 
a man of great intellectual capacity, a master of commanding 
phrase, never at a loss for apposite illustration, telling hit, and 
quick retort, and abounding in words of bewitching spontaneity, 
we shall cease to wonder that the orator, coming as he came 
in stirring times with the world-wide reputation of an ardent 
patriot, who to his gift of speech added a personal charm which 
won him love as well as admiration, disarmed the anger of his 
enemies, and made him the idol of his friends, we shall cease, 
I say, to wonder that the most persuasive of demagogues should 
have exercised the spell of a very magician upon his hearers, 
swayed their minds by the impress of his own intense con- 
viction, set their hearts ablaze by the fire burning in his own 
breast, and carried them away with him whithersoever he 
pleased in the torrent of his own masterful vehemence. 

Like M. Thiers, Gambetta was skilled in the art of inventing 
axiomatic phrases which strike the mind and tell upon the 
masses. He had a happy knack of clothing on the spur of 
the moment with felicitous expression his own thought, which 
was also the thought lurking in an embryo state in the minds 
of his hearers, and of setting his stamp upon it in a few choice, 
crisp, epigrammatic, and often alliterative words, which in a 
people so easily moved and excited by a clever catch-word as 
the witty French people, soon passed current among them to 
indicate a political programme, or mark the passing phase of the 
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hour, or stigmatize a party in the State. It is at the same 
time noteworthy and significant of the man and his aims that 
these utterances were nearly always words of defiance, resistance, 
and opposition, shadowing forth a subversive, never a construc- 
tive, policy. Thus it was that in the closing days of the Empire 
he had proclaimed himself and his party “les Irréconciliables.” 
After the war he branded a Conservative ministry as “le 
Gouvernement des curés,” and uttered his discordant cry against 
the Catholics: “Le Cléricalisme, c’est l’ennemi.” He grouped 
the famous “363” together under the metaphorical expression of 
“les nouvelles couches,” and, when in 1875 he sought to rally the 
shattered ranks of the Left, he invented the formula conveyed 
in the single word “opportunisme.” He posed Marshal 
MacMahon, after the crisis of May 16, with the humiliating 
alternative of submission or resignation, proudly telling the head 
of the Republic that “quand la France aura fait entendre sa 
voix souveraine, croyez-le bien, il faudra se soumettre ou se 
démettre ;” and when emerging victorious from the struggle 
he returned to the Chamber as its President, and in his wake 
the “ 363,” he pointed to rocks ahead in the warning words: 
“L’heure des dangers est passée, l’tre des difficultés commence,” 
a prophecy he was destined to fulfil in his own person buried 
under the ruins of the much-vaunted, long looked for “Grand 
Ministére.” Lastly, not to weary the reader with an endless 
repetition of familiar mots, only a few short months before his 
untimely death he fired off a last shot, when he said contempt- 
uously of his successors: “Cela se décolle.” Was he looking 
forward to one more chance of building up again his stricken 
fortunes, or do the words contain another prediction, and did he 
by giving them in his heart of hearts a wider application mean 
to forecast the crumbling to pieces of the entire Republican 
edifice itself? 

But Léon Gambetta was a great deal more than a powerful 
talker, he was also an indefatigable doer. Imperious in 
character, headstrong in temper, combative by nature, powerful 
rather in resistance and opposition than in talent for govern- 
ment and skill in organization, he must nevertheless be credited 
with many of the greatest qualities which go to make up a 
leader of men. The fact that a man by no means possessed of 
statesmanlike ability of the first order should spring suddenly 
from obscurity to the very front rank, take up his position and 
keep it, in spite of repeated failure, as the leader of a great 
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nation, though less of an enigma in the case of the French 
people, always ready to follow the leadership of a politician 
endowed with large sympathies and a great gift of speech, 
would be utterly inexplicable and unintelligible anywhere ina 
man who had only a ready wit, a sympathetic heart, and a 
clever tongue to rely upon, and not some also of the more solid, 
but less showy, qualifications of a ruler. Explain it, however, as 
we may, the fact remains that the rise of Léon Gambetta to 
power and the remarkable supremacy he held in his country, 
have scarcely their parallel in history. Call to mind the 
political career of the young advocate made suddenly famous 
at the age of thirty by the Baudin episode in 1868, think of his 
stupendous funeral the other day in Paris—terribly significant, 
it is true, as a popular demonstration against the living God, 
but none the less surprising as a national demonstration of 
sympathy with the dead man—and then pronounce, whether they 
are wrong who aver, that because he was from first to last not 
only the leader of the Republican party, but the very embodi- 
ment of the Republic itself, now that he is gone by whose life 
it lived, the Republic lies buried in his coffin, a headless trunk, 
a body without a soul, an inert mass of poor d¢sjecta membra ? 
Some such thought or fear as this seems to be even now 
lurking in the minds of the followers and survivors of the great 
Republican leader. If not, why do they go out of their way 
to utter platitudes about the indefectibility of the Republic? 
Why are they never tired of reiterating the statement that no 
man is indispensable to it, for that it is as imperishable as the 
glory of Gambetta himself ? Why does any the faintest whisper 
or insinuation of the contrary from the lips of a speaker instantly 
provoke from his hearers a perfect storm of indignant protest ? 
Well, this at any rate has been made clear by his death, that 
if not a leader of such transcendent power and importance as 
to have represented in himself the entire Republic, he yet 
personified in his single self his party in the State, which now 
and henceforth will have no head to think for it, no hand to 
direct it, no voice to cheer and rally it in defeat. There is not 
a man of the party able to take his place, not one of his 
fellowers but is immeasurably distanced by their chicf, dwarfed 
by his superior greatness, lost in the shadow of his more com- 


manding figure. 
But if Gambetta was great as the leader of a political party, 
his career as a statesman was from first to last an astonishing 
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failure. From amongst the elements which constitute greatness, 
the writer of an article in a recent number of the Saturday 
Review singles out two especially as belonging to all great men, 
intensity and moderation. 

If this principle is true of men in general, it must hold good 
of statesmen in particular. Now, whilst it is surprising to find a 
writer claiming for M. Gambetta the quality of moderation, of 
intensity no one can hesitate to say that he had enough and to 
spare. He it was who, escaping from Paris in a balloon to 
organize the national defence, got himself invested with the 
powers of Minister of the Interior, of War, and of Finance, 
negociated a loan of ten millions sterling with English capi- 
talists, and, backed as he was by the goodwill and enthusiasm 
of his countrymen, ready and willing to make every sacrifice, 





however great, to repel the invader from the soil of France, 
created, fed, clothed, drilled, and sent whole armies forth to 
battle. During all this harassing period he summed up in his 
single self the government of France, carried a load of labour 
on his shoulders enough to crush a man of less astonishing 
endurance, bore the brunt of every difficulty, confronted every 
danger, and incurred the blame justly attaching as well to the 
blunders of incapable subordinates, committed with the sanction 
of his name, as to errors committed by himself. 

For disastrous errors ,Gambetta did undoubtedly commit. 
If he saved the honour of France, it was quite as much by his 
blindness to the ruin he invoked, as by his ardour, his command 
over men, and his indefatigable activity, and it would have gone 
harder still with France if she had not had the superior good 
sense and moderation of M. Thiers to fall back upon. His 
country permitted the Dictator unlimited power, of which he 
sometimes made a despotic, a reckless, and even an unpatriotic 
use. He dissolved the Councils-General in the teeth of protests 
from all quarters, manipulated a decree convoking the electors, 
so as to render ineligible whole categories of citizens who had 
formerly served the Empire, and when, after the armistice, the 
Government of National Defence reversed this high-handed 
measure of his, he resisted its authority with so much obstinacy 
that Jules Simon was at one time on the point of ordering his 
arrest. He stigmatized the capitulation of Paris as “une 
coupable légéreté.” But was he himself never guilty of levity ? 
Did he never trifle with men at home and abroad by mendacious 
or ridiculous bulletins, magnifying skirmishes into battles, and 
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metamorphosing defeat into victory—he who, on one occasion 
in particular, confounding one village near Paris with another 
of the same name in the neighbourhood of Orleans, gravely 
announced to the world that the blockade of the capital had 
been raised ? Was there no “légéreté,” nothing puerile, in the 
conduct of the young advocate posing as strategist, and playing 
the part of generalissimo in the presence of Moltke, lightly 
superseding generals such as d’Aurelles de Paladines, the 
victor of Coulmiers, peremptorily issuing his own orders to 
generals of division, or countermanding—without his knowledge 
and over his head—those of Chanzy himself, one of the few 
contemporaneous generals capable, in old Moltke’s opinion, of 
handling two hundred thousand men without the risk of losing 
his head ? 

And as for the policy itself of prolonging the struggle, was it 
not a blunder, a “légéreté,” nay, worse, a crime? Was it not as 
wanton as it was cruel to conqueror and conquered alike, to send 
batch upon batch of raw peasants and beardless boys to whole- 
sale slaughter ? What good turn did all this terrible expenditure 
of noble blood and heroic but hopeless courage serve? Did it 
save one inch of French territory, or lessen the huge war 
indemnity by a single sou? Was it not, on the contrary, an 
aggravation of the woes of France, and was it not therefore 
deservedly branded by M. Thiers as “une politique de fou 
furieux ?” With the loud wail of grief, real or affected, which 
has gone up from Europe over the remains of the “ illustrious 
dead” still fresh in our ears, it may seem the height of 
presumption in a writer of no account to call in question the 
one virtue, most persistently attributed to him by his admirers, 
raise a doubt concerning the genuineness of his patriotism, and 
impeach the sincerity of his love for France. And yet one 
cannot but remember that it was his intense but ill-timed oppo- 
sition to the Empire, and the factiousness of men like himself, 
which precipitated the Franco-German War, that it was his first 
thought, with the Prussian at the gates of France, to upset 
the established Government, and that he raised his powerful 
voice, when the wounds of multilated France were still freshly 
bleeding, to utter the cry of disunion, dissension, and discord, 
amongst his fellow-countrymen: Le chricalisme cest Tennemi.” A 
man need not, therefore, be thought to have taken leave of his 
senses, if, with facts of this kind before his mind, he declines to 
take on faith, or at least without a very big pinch of salt indeed, 
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all the high-sounding eulogies bestowed upon the patriotism of 
the “great citizen,” which, if it was full of heart and intensity, 
was at least wanting in head, judgment, moderation, wisdom, 
and sagacity. 

Of M. Gambetta’s intensity, however, there can be no 
question. But how about his moderation? Did not his very 
intensity occupy so large a space in his composition as to have 
left little or no room for the presence of that other equally 
important quality, if he is to show valid claims to be considered 
a great statesmen? Undoubtedly. And yet moderation of an 
inferior kind and in a lesser degree he as certainly possessed. 
He showed more than once that he could, in spite of his ardent 
temperament, restless nature, and want of ballast, efface himself, 
be patient under defeat and wait, make friends and disarm 
enemies ; in other words pursue a line of conduct which exactly 
sums up his theory and practice of “opportunisme.” But his 
moderation went no further than this. The virtue stopped short 
in him at the point, which distinguishes the statesman from 
politicians of second or third rate ability. His opinions were 
often hastily adopted, and as hastily laid aside. He had no 
definiteness of aim, no settled policy, no approved principle of 
conduct. He acted more from the impulse of the moment than 
under the guidance of reason. His policy, if he can be said to 
have had a policy, was tentative and empirical. Destitute of 
political training he never knew how to supply the want of it, 
and never learned by experience. He understood the multitude, 
but could not read the characters of individual men. He had 
not studied the conditions which could make a Republic or 
Democracy possible in France, nor discovered the boundary 
line which separates liberty from license, power from tyranny. 
But in nothing, to sum up all in a word, was this absence of 
great statesmanlike qualities so conspicuous, in nothing avas his 
lack of moderation, want of calmness of judgment, clearness of 
vision, superior wisdom and sagacity, so fatally felt as in the 
wanton recklessness with which he excited the passions by 
wounding the religious susceptibilities of the great mass of his 
fellow-countrymen, when he deliberately assumed an attitude of 
uncompromising hostility to the Catholic Church. 

This is a matter in which I am endeavouring to sink my 
feelings as a Catholic, a priest, and a Jesuit, and to consider it 
for a moment from the man’s own stand-point. Is it not plain 
that viewed even in this light the ecclesiastical policy of M. 
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Gambetta was from first to last a great blunder, if it was not a 
heinous crime? How can that politician set up for a statesman, 
who poses as the determined enemy of Catholicism in a country 
so profoundly religious as France, where even if all her sons are 
not devout, the great majority are, to put the matter on its 
lowest footing, at least comforming members of the State 
Church? He knew, or ought to have known, that besides her 
illustrious clergy and countless religious, male and female, a very 
large, perhaps the very largest proportion of all that is most 
sincere, honourable, and disinterested in the population of 
France is made up of men and women, who, in every walk of 
life from the highest to the lowest, believe in, love, and serve 
the God he chose to reject and scorn. He knew, therefore, or 
ought to have known, that to betray the cause of religion was to 
betray the cause of the clergy, of the magistracy, of the army, 
and of all that constitutes the truest, noblest, and most enduring 
elements of stability in the country, and to sow the seeds of the 
bitterest and most disastrous of all civil dissensions—religious 
strife. Say I have exaggerated, that it is mere rhetorical flourish 
to talk of France as a great Christian people, for that now-a- 
days religion is there confined to women and children. Is France 
the only country in which wives and mothers and daughters have 
no influence for good or for evil? Let the Catholic party be as 
insignificant as you will, ought it not to have been the policy of a 
a man with pretensions to the name of statesman, to conciliate 
and win it over to the Republic, not to sour it, worry it by petty 
persecution, and drive it in spite of itself into the arms of Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists? Either then M. Gambetta 
did know all this, and much more than I have space to set 
down, or he did not. If he did and still persisted notwith- 
standing in ruling that civil freedom and liberty of conscience 
should be for freethinkers, but not for Catholics, who must be 
sacrificed at any cost of peace and union in the State, what 
becomes of his patriotism? If he did not know this and did 
not realize that his anti-religious policy would wound France to 
the heart, stir up hatred against the Republic, and sow dissension 
in the country, when most in need of peace and union and 
breathing time to pull herself together again, how can he lay 


claim to the prudence, wisdom, and sagacity of a great states- 


man ? 
But Gambetta did know that religious strife was one of the 


direst evi's to which his country, shattered by the blows of the 
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invader, could be exposed, and to that evil, nevertheless, he 
with his eyes open deliberately exposed her. He knew that 
Clericalism is zo¢ the enemy, that the Church which has suffered 
persecution at the hands of the Bourbons, Bonapartists, and 
Orleanists, as well as at those of the Republic, is neither 
Legitimist, nor Bonapartist, nor Orleanist, nor Republican, 
because, being above all parties in the State, she is content 
loyally to pursue her mission of peace and beneficence under 
any and every form of government; but though he knew all 
this, to war, nevertheless, he went with Clericalism and the 
Church. He knew that the Church is still a power in France, 
and that hostility to her was a bad platform on which to take 
his stand, because, not likely in the long run to raise up 
anything but useless, and even dangerous, irritation on the 
part of those attacked ; on that platform, nevertheless, he deli- 
berately took his stand, and endeavoured to build upon hostility 
to the Church an alliance with the Extreme Left, which in the 
end slipped hopelessly away from him. He, moreover, and 
he alone is accountable for a policy, unwise as it was unpatriotic. 
For although actually in office no more than two short months, 
virtually he was all along as much Dictator of the Republic, 
when he pulled the secret wires in Paris and controlled prefecture, 
magistracy, army, and Assembly, as in the days when he 
organized the National Defence from Bordeaux and Tours 
in the provinces. Why, a few years back, was the English 
press, in particular, so urgent with M. Gambetta to take the 
reins of government into his own hands, but because the writers 
for it knew that no ministry could stand except by obedience to 
his will; and why again did it insist so strongly that Mr. Glad- 
stone should return to the Premiership after the great victory 
of the Liberal party at the elections of 1880, but because, with 
the example of M. Gambetta before their eyes, men were 
reasonably unwilling that the English statesman, like the 
French tribune, should have all the power and none of the 
responsibility of office? 

No, whatever else he may have been, M. Gambetta was 
certainly no statesman. If he contributed more than any 
other man to the foundation of the Republic, he did more also 
by his ecclesiastical policy to render its continued existence in 
France a difficulty, perhaps even an impossibility. That his 
hostility to religion was at least a blunder, if not worse, men 
were beginning to perceive both in and out of France, even 
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before the death of M. Gambetta. The exaggerated admiration 
expressed for him as a public man by English journalism, and 
the loud-mouthed chorus of praise, which has gone up from our 
midst over the remains of the “great citizen and great patriot,” 
are facts not altogether creditable to our judgment as a fair, 
equitable, and impartial people. This burst of enthusiasm, out 
of all proportion with its object, but in which many will see only 
fresh proof of our liberality and our power of sympathy with 
the true, the noble, and the great, was, there can be little doubt 
of it, an implicit approval of that very policy I have ventured to 
question, and was elicited, so foreigners at any rate will say, by 
that hatred, conscious or unconscious, which still animates the 
bulk of an otherwise high-minded and generous people towards 
the Catholic Church. But there were even here not a few notable 
exceptions. All were not blinded by prejudice, nor dazzled by 
the glitter of a false brilliance. There were many thoughtful 
men amongst us, who knowing France better than the majority 
of Englishmen, and seeing the unwisdom of the course he was 
pursuing, were never weary, not from any love of religion, for 
which they cared little or not at all, but because they wished 
well to France and were sincerely anxious that the Republic 
should have a fair chance, of cautioning Gambetta against 
burning his fingers with the religious question, and of warning 
him to keep his hands off the Church. 

As for France, a reaction has already set in in the Assembly 
itself, and in the very ranks of the late tribune’s staunchest sup- 
porters and adherents. The speech delivered at Charbonniéres, 
near Lyons, within eight days of Gambetta’s death, by M. 
Andrieux, formerly Prefect of Police in Paris when the March 
Decrees were enforced against the Religious Orders, has a double 
significance both as emphasizing the repudiation of an anti- 
religious policy he had made in the Chamber, when the untimely 
death of his chief was far from men’s thoughts, and also in the 
inauguration of a new kind of parliamentary campaign, by which 
he seeks to gather to his side as large a number of adherents as 
possible in a policy of peace and conciliation. Careful to weigh 
his words so that they shall not outstrip his meaning and reveal 
all at once too bold a change of front, he nevertheless announces 
his adoption of a new political faith in tones too emphatic to be 
mistaken. I am not concerned to explain or defend the logical 
consistency of M. Andrieux. It is enough for my purpose to 
note a partial return at least to wiser thoughts, which all men 
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of judgment and moderation will hail with gladness as a hopeful 
sign for his country. It is indeed a happy augury for the future 
internal peace of France that a politician, with the antecedents 
of the late Prefect of Police, should venture to appear before a 
constituency of decidedly advanced opinions in the character of 
a champion of liberty of conscience, even if, as was only to be 
expected, he does so under certain reservations. There is surely 
a better time dawning for our neighbours, when, with the body 
of the late Dictator, who set on foot the anti-religious move- 
ment, scarcely laid in the grave, his ci-devant Chef de décrocheurs 
can make bold to tell his hearers, without eliciting from them 
signs either of hostility or even of disapproval, that he declines 
to govern in the interest of freethinkers only, and will have no 
hand in persecuting the majority for the benefit of the minority 
of his countrymen, branding with folly the turbulent democrats 
who would impose upon men’s minds the dogmas of a soi-disant 
vrate philosophic, and laying it down as a first principle, that if 
the Republic is not to be restricted within the narrow limits of 
a party, but is to be made to embrace the whole nation, so 
desirable a goal can be reached by none but men of a peaceful 
and conciliatory spirit treading the beaten paths of prudence, 
wisdom, and moderation. 

But to conclude. Now that all is over, that his career is 
ended, and his dream of ambition has faded away, what has the 
great tribune left behind him to show as the work of the extra- 
ordinary life, which for fourteen years has held uninterruptedly 
so large a space in men’s minds? His star has disappeared 
below the horizon as suddenly as it had shot out upon the 
world. Nameless he came out of obscurity, and empty-handed 
he goes back into it. His loss will be long, keenly, and sincerely 
felt by a wide circle of intimates, who were familiar with his 
many amiable and attractive qualities as a man, and to whom 
he proved himself always loving, gentle, and true ; but the mass 
of mankind, who knew and judged him only by his public acts, 
will soon wipe away their tears, real or feigned, and, his inter- 
ment over, there will be little left but the memory of a dazzling 
name and the recollection of his astounding failure. He set 
himself from the outset of his career in opposition to God, and 
his work from first to last has been stricken with sterility. He 
has succeeded in no one thing to which he ever put his hand. 
He never won a battle, or secured an alliance, or elaborated a 
policy for his country, and he is gone with the great dream of 
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his life unfulfilled. To all outward appearance, and so far at 
least as the action of Gambetta is concerned, the revanche 
belongs as much to the remote future at this hour as on the 
day when he first conceived his great passion of revenge. Like 
Louvois dying, as Madame de Sévigné imagines him, full of 
plans for checking the Duke of Savoy, or mating the Prince of 
Orange in the great game of war, Gambetta expires without 
having discharged one farthing of the enormous debt of ven- 
geance due from fallen France to the terrible Chancellor of 
victorious Germany. A failure as a politician and a statesman, 
it may be doubted, whether he will long remain famous even as 
an orator. The reputation to be got of oratory is from the very 
nature of the case essentially evanescent, and of no orator can 
this be predicated more truly than of one, who owed so largely 
as M. Gambetta to charm of voice, grace of action, and personal 
bearing. 

That a man who rejects the claims of God to his allegiance 
should speedily degenerate into a gourmet and a sensualist is 
sad but not surprising, since rebellion against his Maker has 
from time immemorial been punished by the revolt in man 
himself of his lower appetites against his higher nature. But 
the lapses of the man may well be left to God. They are no 
affairs of ours except in so far as they bear upon his public 
character. Gambetta was notoriously both a Freethinker, to 
whose mind “the existence of God was not scientifically and 
experimentally demonstrated,” and a Freemason. Freemasonry 
in this country is not usually looked upon as sinful, or even with 
suspicion, by any but Catholics, who know it to be for very 
sufficient reasons under the ban of the Church. The generality 
of Englishmen are with difficulty roused, even for a brief space, 
from their belief in the craft as a harmless association for 
philanthropic purposes by the bowie-knife and the pistol of a 
ruffianly Fenianism, and the late Lord Beaconsfield is said to 
have been the only public man, who ever dared in this country to 
raise his voice against the lodges abroad as centres of anarchy set 
up for the spread of revolt, the overthrow of religion, and the des- 
truction of all social order. To what extent Gambetta—whom the 
Freemasons of Germany presented with the drinking-glass of 
Martin Luther, in token of their sympathy—was indebted for his 
influence and long continuance in power, in spite of repeated 
failure, to the support of Freemasonry, and how far he was 
an obedient instrument in its hands, when he threw the 
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Church as a sop to the Cerberus of the Revolution, are points 
which history will one day perhaps clear up for us. In the 
meantime we can only most devoutly hope that as he lay on his 
bed at the little house at Ville-d’Avray, and faith revived and 
conscience awoke, the dying man may have had the grace to 
breathe a sigh, when a sigh would still avail, for mercy at that 
Tribunal, before which he was about to appear for approval or 
disapproval, where the judgments of men, both favourable and 
adverse, are not seldom reversed, and absolute justice is un- 
erringly, impartially, and irrevocably dispensed alike to good 
and evil-doers. 

WILLIAM LOUGHNAN. 
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IT is a frequent and on the whole just subject of congratulation 
amongst thosé of us who are lovers of or adepts in physical 
science, that our favourite study is one which is marked by 
stable and continuous progress. With it at least, we are accus- 
tomed to protest, no comparison with the web of Penelope can 
be aptly made. The strong fabric woven from the web of 
induction and the woof of experimental verification, when once 
formed can never again be undone. It would be a great 
mistake indeed to suppose that this security and permanence 
belong to widely accepted physical theories, such as the atomic 
constitution of bodies, the doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
the undulatory theory of light, &c. Such notions, valuable 
as they may be to serve as working hypotheses, are hypotheses 
merely, probably untrue, and certainly unproven. Nevertheless, 
the fabric of demonstrated physical truths is secure enough, and 
may be compared with a pyramid the lowest stratum of which 
reposes on solid earth, and so affords its builders the firmest 
foundation, on which tier upon tier can be raised, each tier 
being laid in the most stable equilibrium, and affording the 
best possible support for that which is to succeed it. 

Physical science unfolds a multitude of facts and laws which 
no one dreams of disputing, and which are assented to with 
absolute and justifiable confidence and certainty. No reason- 
able persons doubt, or ever will doubt, about the rotundity of 
the earth, the reality of its diurnal and annual revolutions, the 
complex nature of atmospheric air, the definiteness of crystalline 
forms, the past existence of huge marine reptiles, or the truths 
of the assertion that animals generally pass through a series 
of changes of form during their process of development. About 
all these matters, and very many others like them, men of 
science are with justice absolutely certain. 

As to the existence of absolute certainty in physical science 
then there can at least be no uncertainty. Now the obvious 
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method by which this progress has been made, and these 
unquestionable certainties arrived at, is the careful and patient 
use of the senses in observation and experiment. 

This circumstance has not unnaturally led many persons 
whose knowledge, if extensive, is rather wide than deep, to 
lay more and more stress upon, and repose more and more 
confidence in, this method, till it has come to be regarded and 
spoken of as if it was the one and only method. The system 
of thought which favours this delusion most is known as 
“Positivism.” This system declares that we can know nothing 
but phenomena, and denies the existence of all knowledge 
other than sensuous knowledge. On this account it may fairly 
be called “Agnostic Positivism,” since as to this doctrine our 
popular agnostics and the orthodox followers of Auguste Comte 
are at one. Professor Tyndall, who may be taken as an 
accomplished and competent expounder of this view, plainly 
teaches that sensuous knowledge is our only ultimate test, 
since he declares that to be inconceivable which cannot be 
“mentally visualized.” 

This system is indeed a fatal one—its fatality is indisputable. 
Nevertheless, it is necessarily and above all fatal to itself. It 
is not of course here contended that physical science cannot 
be successfully prosecuted, and laws of the coexistences and 
sequences of phenomena discovered, without distinct and express 
advertence to the fundamental truths it is the object of this 
paper to vindicate. But it is here contended that those truths 
must be implicitly, if not explicitly, accepted by us if we would 
gain physical knowledge, and it is also here maintained that the 
express denial of certainty as to such truths carries with it 
as its inevitable logical consequence the loss of all certainty 
whatever in physics equally as in metaphysics. This agnostic 
positivism is so fundamently inconsistent that it is absolutely 
self-destructive, and can only continue to be held by thoughtful 
persons who voluntarily, or from the effect of an invincible 
prejudice, close their eyes to its self-refutation. 

If, therefore, this system were likely to receive from the 
majority of those persons who come under its influence a really 
thorough and patient examination, we should have little cause 
to dread its propagation. As it is, however, its eloquent 
advocacy by popular teachers, who have just claims to esteem 
on other grounds, has one consequence which is very hurtful. 
This hurtful consequence is the spread of a vague, un-reasoned- 
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out tendency to doubt—a passive, hesitating attitude of mind. 
It is this mental tendency which is to be dreaded quite as much 
as an acceptance of the distinctly formulated dogmas of the 
agnostics. 

I propose, then, first to consider this widely diffused, vague 
sentiment of doubt, and afterwards to address myself directly to 
the fundamental inconsistency of agnostic positivism. I hope 
thus to be able to show that a ¢rv/y positive system, which gives 
a firm support to all the truths of physical science, is and must be 
at the same time, a system which also gives a firm support 
to all other rational truths, while it lays the groundwork for the 
truths of revelation. 

But some persons who begin to read this article may be 
inclined to think that with such a purpose, it must have rather 
a speculative, than any really practical interest. But so to 
think is to be greatly mistaken. For an habitual disposition 
of mind favouring uncertainty and doubt, has a singularly 
paralyzing effect on the will and tends directly to diminish force 
of character. Its effects are particularly obvious and excep- 
tionally hurtful in moments of temptation, when the insidious 
effects of uncertainty concerning such questions as “Can we 
know anything?” “Is there such a thing as certainty?” &c., may 
make themselves disastrously evident. But if the question as to 
“certainty” has thus a value in the eyes of the mere moralist, 
it should be of vital importance in the eyes of every thoughtful 
Catholic. Amongst the temptations which such Catholics have 
to be watchful about—for others if not for themselves—are 
temptations against faith, and such temptations tend to be 
much augmented by the presence of hazy views as to the 
grounds of all belief, and by a lurking, inarticulate prepossession 
in favour of a generally doubtful attitude of mind as being one 
especially rational and philosophic. In point of fact, however, 
this vague, general doubtfulness is a particularly foolish mental 
condition. Not but that a state of “suspended judgment” is 
very rational, or the only rational, position to assume with 
respect to a multitude of questions—all those in fact with 
regard to which we have insufficient evidence. But it is one 
thing to refuse to conclude without good reason about some 
particular fact or problem, and quite another thing to be in 
a disposition to be undecided about all problems, and even 
undecided as to whether there is or is not such a thing as 
rational decision about anything. The latter is simply a 
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diseased condition of mind, as will be made plain in considering 
the system of agnostic positivism. 

Any person, however, who is so unfortunate as to have 
become a victim to this intellectual falling sickness, may be 
asked in the first place to remark that he and all other men 
have at least a practical certainty as to many ordinary events 
in their daily lives. As, for example, that they have, or have 
not, got out of bed, or that their relation or friend is sitting at 
breakfast with his head on and not with it off. They may 
also be called to remark the many certainties of physical science. 

The best remedy for a generally doubtful state of mind, and 
one of the most useful exercises in the present chaotic condition 
of English cultured mental life, is the acquisition of clear ideas as 
to what is the ground of a// certainty and as to what common 
character, if any, is possessed by everything as to which we 
may be unhesitatingly certain. The examination of the self- 
refutation of agnostic positivism may, it is hoped, afford such a 
useful exercise. 

This positivism, then, affirms that we can know nothing 
certainly save phenomena, and that our senses are the beginning 
and end of all our certain knowledge. They are at once the 
only test and criterion of truth. 

But let us suppose that such a positivist has determined the 
chemical composition of some substance, partly by experiment 
and partly by deductions from known chemical laws. How 
does he know that his deductions have been correctly drawn ? 
He may experiment as to the resz/¢s, but not as to the processes 
of reasoning. Obviously in this he must trust to the validity 
of the laws of logic, and can trust to nothing else. If while 
he is experimenting, a sceptical doubt as to the reality of what 
he is doing and as to the existence of the feelings he fecls 
occurs to him, how can he settle such a doubt? Certainly by 
no experiments, but by observing the declarations of his own 
consciousness. Again, if during the process he should doubt 
as to the result of one of his experiments, and therefore repeat 
it and find the same results follow, how does he know it zs the 
same result and not a different one, unless he can depend on 
his certainty that nothing can at the same time both be and 
not be? As to this last point all experiment is necessarily vain, 
for if such a doubt be entertained in one case, it can obviously 
be entertained in every case! 

It is very certain, then, that if we had no power beyond that 
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of sense perception, we could not perceive the actions of our 
senses. If we had really no power of learning more than 
phenomena, we should not have the power of learning phe- 
nomena themselves. 

In order to know phenomena, we must not only know the 
validity of logic and of our perceptions of axiomatic truth, but 
also our continued substantial existence, and therefore the 
veracity of memory, and the truthfulness of memory can be 
no more established by observation and experiment, than can 
the existence of our own consciousness. 

We must rely on it, as we rely on our present consciousness, 
on its own authority. Manifestly we cannot accept the truth 
of memory, on account of considerations the authority of which 
depends entirely upon memory’s truth. Yet, marvellous to 
relate, it has been said: “ The general trustworthiness 
of memory” is “of the highest practical value, inasmuch 
as the conclusions drawn from” it “are always verified 
by experience!” The author of this saying would appeal 
to “experience” to vouch for the veracity of memory! But 
how can you have “experience” if you do not already 
trust that facuity ? Particular acts of memory may of course 
be confirmed by experience if the faculty of memory be 
already confided in. But a man must trust his memory 
in every such instance. How can he know he ever had an 
experience except by trusting his memory? The author 
just quoted would trust his present act of memory because 
in past instances its truth has been experimentally confirmed, 
while he can only know that it has been so confirmed by 
trusting his present memory. Evidently if we cannot trust 
our present memory, all past history is a dream, and the whole 
body of physical science is nothing better. Our absolute 
certainties as to the past and as to present experiences (beyond 
feelings actually being at the moment felt) rest upon the same 
basis, and if we may trust, as we must trust, our reflective 
consciousness at all, we must also trust our faculty of memory, 
upon the veracity of which the very use of our reflective 
consciousness depends. 

This clear and distinct consciousness as to both the past 
and present is a primary and also an ultimate ground, motive, 
and test of certainty. It is “primary” because it is that 
which actually first makes us certain as to anything, and it 
is “ultimate” because when we analyze our reasons for any 
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conviction we have, it is to our consciousness that our last 
appeal must be made. 

To say, then, that we can know nothing but phenomena is 
to say that we can have no knowledge whatever. It is, in fact, 
to affirm scepticism systematically, and systematic scepticism 
is idiocy. For if we ask such a sceptic whether he is certain 
that he doubts, and if he replies that he is, he thereby absolutely 
denies his system and affirms the certainty of his state of 
doubt. If he replies that he does not know whether he doubts, 
and follows this up by replies to the effect that he does not 
know he has any one asking him questions, or that there are 
such things as questions, or that anything is or is not anything, 
he thereby makes his idiocy manifest. The remedy for such 
a state is obviously not argument, but change of air or physic 
of some kind. A sceptic who affirms that he does know for 
certain his own state of doubt but nothing else, cannot of course 
be refuted so long as he affirms nothing more. But such a 
man cannot propound his scepticism as a system applicable 
and true for. other men without self-refutation, as a moment’s 
consideration will show. If we saw a man seated high up on 
the branch of a tree busily engaged in sawing it across where 
it sprang from the tree’s trunk, we should not think much of 
his wisdom. Yet that is just the position of a sceptic who 
defends his own system. .For if we can know nothing cer 
tainly, if nothing is certainly true, and cannot therefore be 
positively affirmed and defended, then neither can his sceptical 
system be affirmed and defended, and by his own act he has 
cut away the logical support from beneath himself. Such a 
system cannot really be believed, since to believe anything is 
mentally to affirm it to be really true, and the system forbids 
any such affirmation. But a man who affirms what his system 
forbids him to affirm, and declares that he believes what he 
also declares to be unbelievable, can hardly complain if he is 
called foolish. It is well to dwell on this point, because all 
arguments which necessarily result in such conclusions must 
be false, since nothing can be true which logically results in 
an absurdity. Scepticism, then, is a very shallow and very 
foolish system, and every position which necessarily leads to 
it must be rejected as essentially unreasonable. 

And phenomenalism (ze. the system which affirms we can 
know nothing but phenomena) does lead to it. That system 
is essentially sceptical implicitly, though its implications may 
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be veiled from the eyes of those to whom it is recommended 
or even from those of the advocate himself. 

What rational system are we then to oppose to this silly 
prate about phenomena being the only things which the human 
mind is capable of learning? To discover such a rational 
system let us begin by supposing a case in which some physical 
inquirer is seriously and honestly doutbful as to some matter 
he is examining into. For example, as to the chemical com- 
position of some complex mineral. How would a positivist 
man of science proceed to try and settle his doubt?) As any 
other man of science would do; by careful observation and 
experiment! Not by this alone, however, but also by a con- 
sideration of like substances and known laws concerning them. 
Evidently, then, his process of investigation is not entirely 
sensuous, but, as we have seen already, is partly a process of 
reasoning. Evidently, also, if there is certainty in the experi- 
mental result arrived at, there must be certainty in the reasoning 
process by which that result is attained. But every process of 
reasoning must stop somewhere. L[verything cannot be proved, 
nor will particular facts of sensible experience serve our turn 
without the help of some general principles with which they 
may be connected. To show experimentally that oxygen and 
hydrogen may be united to form water will prove nothing if 
we do not admit not only the certainty of our sense perceptions, 
but also the certainty that a thing cannot both be and not be 
at the same time. Otherwise we could have no certainty that 
while they did form water, they also did not form it. . Neither 
could the measuring of a man’s head enable a hatter to be 
certain as to the right size of the hat he has to make, but for the 
truth of the axiom, “things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other.” Thus though the wonderful and 
admirable powers of our senses should in no way be depreciated, 
and though our senses are both a test and cause of certainty, 
yet they are not /4e test of it. In the last resort, when we 
have done our observing and experimenting, how do we know 
we have obtained such results as we may have obtained? Cer- 
tainly not by our senses, but by our zw/fe//ect! When different 
sense impressions appear at first to give conflicting evidence, 
how do we judge between the competing claims of such sensa- 
tions? Again by the intellect. Therefore, while nothing 


could be more foolish than to undervalue the testimony of 
the senses, yet, certainty belongs not to sensation but to thought, 
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and to thought only. It is not “sense,” but self-conscious, 
reflective thought which is our ultimate and absolute criterion. 
Without thought we might feel, but we could not know that we 
felt or know ourselves in feeling. 

We have, then, not only the certainty which we attain in 
sense perception, but the certainty which comes through a 
clearly seen process of reasoning when we feel the full force 
of the word “therefore” making anything evident to us. We 
have also the certainty that we have, or have not, attained 
evidence about anything, which certainty is that of conscious- 
ness, and we have that other kind of certainty by which we 
apprehend axioms and such plain trutis as that before men- 
tioned, that if our friend’s head is on his shoulders it cannot at 
the same time be off them. What, if any, common ground is 
there for these various different kinds of certainty ? 

What do we say when we see clearly that some consequence 
flows inevitably from some given premisses, as that this figure, 
being a circle, and all circles having each equal radii, this 
figure also must have equal radii? We say that such a con- 
clusion is evident. It is evident, and there is no more to be 
said. So if, when we are tasting the sweetness of an orange, 





we are asked, how do we know it is sweet, we say it is evidently 
sweet to us, and that there is no more to be said. If we are 
asked, how do we know that it is we who are tasting the orange, 
we reply that consciousness! makes it evident to us, and that 
there is nothing more to be said. Finally, if we are asked how 
do we know that if we are tasting it we are not at the very 
same time wof¢ tasting it, we reply that a thing cannot both be 
and not be at the same time; and if we are further asked, how 
do we know that? we reply once more that it is evident to us, 
and that there is no more to be said. 

It seems, then, that all these different kinds of certainty 
have “evidence” for their common character. The certainty 
of the assent which we give and should give to propositions 
of all these different kinds depends upon their self-evidence. 
But we might be sure beforehand that such self-evidence must 
be the character of ultimate truths: for since, as before said, 
everything cannot be proved, and the process of proof must 
stop somewhere, the truths which are at the bottom of every 


' As to the supreme certainty of our own existence, see an article by the present 
author, entitled ** A Danger from Diffidence,” in the number of THE Monti for 
March, 1882, p. 333. 
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reasoning process must plainly, if they have evidence at all, 
possess self-cvidence. 

It may, nevertheless, be the case that one or more of our 
readers may have an uncomfortable feeling at the foregoing 
statement of the ultimate ground of all certainty. Everything 
may seem to them to be thus made to depend upon a mere 
individual confident sentiment or persuasion, while misplaced 
confidence is a continually recurring phenomenon. But the 
“evidence” which is possessed by a rational deduction, a pre- 
sentation of sense, a dictum of consciousness or a perception of 
necessary axiomatic truths, is not purely individual or, as it is 
called, “subjective ;” it has also an evidence in itself which is 
really independent of the individual; it has “objective” evi- 
dence also. 

A well-reasoned deduction is good for others? as well as for 
ourselves, and we naturally and properly, in the case of any 
exceptional sense presentation, seek for the concurrent testi- 
mony of other men that their several organs are affected in the 
same way that we feel our own to be. The declarations of 
consciousness are necessarily individual, but we may endorse 
its declarations in our own case by the appropriations of others 
that the dicta of their consciousness (as to their substantial 
existence) is similar to our own, and in the same way may be 
fortified our perceptions of necessary axiomatic truth. 

This concurrence between objective and subjective evidence 
is implied in every proposition which we make about external 
things. Thus, if we say that an emerald is green, we thereby 
affirm that a conformity exists between the external thing we 
call an emerald and the external quality “greenness.” At the 
same time we also really affirm that there is a conformity 
between these two external entities and our two corresponding 
internal concepts ; that is to say, we affirm that there is really 
an external thing corresponding to the term “emerald” and an 
external quality corresponding to the term “green.” Besides 
these two affirmations, we also implicitly make a third ; for, in 
point of fact, we also affirm that a correspondence or conformity 
exists between our subjective judgment and the objective co- 
existences “emerald” and “greenness.” We may term these 


* It is impossible here to enter upon the question of ‘‘ idealism.” The reader is 


assumed to accept the common belief as to real independent existence of the various 
objects in the universe about him. For a proof of the profound rationality of such 
acceptance and for a refutation of idealism the reader is referred to Nature and 
Thought (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), chap. iii. p. 69. 
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objective qualities a condition of things which thus correspond 
with our thoughts, “objective concepts,” and it is convenient 
to do so, since they are the really existing things in the external 
world to which our corresponding “‘ subjective concepts” answer. 
They are that in an object which corresponds with an abstract 
idea. 

If there were not objective concepts thus corresponding with 
our subjective concepts, not only physical science, but even all 
reasoning between men, and all intellectual intercourse must 
come to anend. We recognize this correspondence every time 
we see external things according to our judgments of their 
actions or utility, and it is brought home to us by the fulfilment 
of every expectation, and especially every scientific prediction, 
and by our perfect confidence that evident truths will practically 
answer when relied upon. 

The principle that “whatever is evident is true’ 
itself a proposition, the truth of which is self-evident, since no 
rational being can deny that everything which is at the same 
time both evident to our minds and in itself also, is and must 
be true. Nevertheless, though evidence has its objective side 
and really exists in things no less than in certain of our per- 
ceptions respecting them, we can only know that there is this 
external confirmation of our internal perceptions—by internal 
or subjective certainty—and therefore this internal subjective 
certainty is, for us, practically supreme. But it is absolutely 
impossible that this could be otherwise. For suppose God had 
provided some external criterion of certainty infinitely more 
perfect than anything we know or can conceive, it is nevertheless 
plain that we could only make use of it through a subjective 
knowledge that it had this character. Moreover, the mind 
would have to be certain as to the very existence of the sup- 
posed criterion, and it could only know this through the.evidence 
of it in the mind itself. It is plain, then, that nothing external 
—no common consent of mankind or any testimony—could 
ever supply the place of an ultimate criterion of knowledge, 
since our mind must be the judge as to the existence and value 
of any such criterion. The principle of evidence, then, is one 
which is really ultimate, and must be accepted under pain of 
complete intellectual paralysis. It is incapable of demonstration, 
since it depends on nothing else. It is constantly assumed 
unconsciously, and is acted on confidently by every one who 
reasons. We conform to it without thinking about it, but if we 


is, then, 
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reflect on it we men see three good reasons for assenting to it: 
(1) The spontaneous and natural tendency of all men constantly 
to conform to it; (2) the destruction of all knowledge and the 
impossibility of thinking logically at all if we do not admit, 
practically if not expressly, the legitimacy of the criterion ; and 
(3) the fact that by admitting it, we have a foundation for all 
science, and an orderly universe of external existences—har- 
monizing with each other and with our perceptions and thoughts 
—takes the place of achaos. By accepting it we can advance 
in science and successfully predict. 

Those persons, on the other hand, who deny that what is 
simply evident is true and profess to rely only upon the phe- 
nomenal experience of the senses are in a singularly suicidal 
position intellectually, and this in a twofold manner. They 
declare some things to be doubtful for reasons which, if they 
were valid, would prove the truth of the things they profess to 
doubt; for they declare our continuous mental being to be 
doubtful on account of physical considerations, which considera- 
tions depend on that very mental being for the possibility of 
their recognition. They also declare things to be true for 
reasons which, if they were valid. would prove that the things 
they declare to be true were in reality false; for they declare 
physical existences to be real existences, while all their reason- 
ing rests on the alleged ground that we can know nothing, and 
therefore have no ground for believing in the existence of 
anything but mere feelings, appearances, or phenomena. 

But if scientific agnostic positivists really do believe (as in 
their capacity of men of science they must believe) in “ material 
objects” and “physical states” as realities, then they can only 
attain this belief (in their principles) by an act of blind and 
unreasoning credulity—superstition thus taking the place of 
reason. 

But the distinct recognition of the true ground and motive 
of certainty—that it is not “sense impression,” but the “intel- 
lectual apprehension of evidence '—gives a firm, self-consistent, 
and rational basis for all physical science. At the very same 
time it does far more; it also affords a secure foundation for 
those principles which form the basis of morality and natural 
religion, which principles have the very same evidence as have 
those ultimate truths upon which all physical science depends. 
By the acceptance of the similarly evidenced truths of all these 
orders, the way is proposed for the acceptance of revelation also. 
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This system of positive, rational, and self-consistent affirma- 
tion may be securely opposed to that negative teaching, the 
self-destructiveness of which it has been here attempted to 
show. Such a system, as one affording us not only well- 
grounded certainty in all fields of intellectual activity, but also 
certainty as to the criterion of certainty itself, and as a positively 
and confidently affirmative system of universal range, may be 
not unaptly called “CATHOLIC POSITIVISM.” 

As “grace supposes nature,” as revelation admirably corres- 
ponds with those natural faculties and that human nature to 
which it is addressed, so are our intellectual powers and nature 
admirably adjusted to that sensitive organism in which they 
have their being. By accepting that natural certainty and 
reverencing that self-evidence to which we are mercifully enabled 
to attain, we may come to possess mental harmony and a well- 
ordered knowledge, which, though limited, is yet complete in all 
its sides. On the other hand, by carping at that admirable 
reason with which we are graciously endowed (which the unso- 
phisticated man unhesitatingly trusts), and by seeking to obtain 
a sensuous certainty for that which is beyond senses, degradation 
of the intellect and self-stultification follow as an inevitable 
Nemesis. The pursuit of true wisdom is the noblest occupation 
that man can follow; but to those who would pursue it along 
the misleading bye-path here criticized, the words of the Apostle 
are but too applicable, “ Seeking to be wise, they become fools.” 


ST. GEORGE 





MIVART. 














The Glory and Fall of Yima. 


—_—~_ —- 


YIMA Kshaéta, Yima the King—the Jemshid of later Persian 
poets—was an important mythological hero of the earliest 
Eranian traditions. In one aspect, he is the first man, or the 
first king, under whom the world enjoyed a gold age, which 
was brought to an end only by his falling into the sin of false- 
hood, that 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 

In this, he is the hero of traditions about the primeval happiness 
of man and his fall. Herein, too, he corresponds to the 
Indian Yama, son of the god Vivasvant, and the first man; as 
the Vedas expressly state (cf. Rig Veda, x. 14,1). In another 
aspect, he is the Noah of Eranian mythology, who gathers 
and preserves from the general destruction—not indeed in an 
ark, but in an enclosed place—the germs of all just men and 
birds and beasts and cattle. The present fragment from the 
Avesta (Yesht, xix. 30—38) narrates the former part of his 
history. 

Yima the King for many long years ruled, 

A mighty prince ; and glorious majesty 

Waited upon him. For a seven-fold realm 

He swayed : the realm of divs,! of mortal men, 

Of Yatus, Pairikas,? and races three 

Of evil genii. 

And victorious aye, 

He carried off the wealth of those foul divs, 

Their crops and flocks, and all their goodly store 

Of food and fame. Whilst mankind ‘neath his sway 

With joy did eat both kinds of food; whereby 


1 Demons, the ‘‘ deevs ” of our Arabian Nights. 
* Female demons. ‘The ‘‘ Peris” of the Arabian Nights, and one of whom 
‘fat the gate of Heaven stood disconsolate ” in Moore’s La//a Rookh. 
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Nor beasts nor men grew old, nor ever died ; 


Nor waters dried up from the thirsty plants. 
Yea, in his reign, extremes of cold and heat 
Were not; nor yet old age, nor death, 
Nor envy, by the divs created ;—for as yet 
Deceit and untruth were not : not until 
That time when Yima spake a lying word 
Against the truth, to please his wayward will. 
But lo! when once he spake that lying word 
Against the truth, to please his wayward will,— 
Then all his glory, visible till now, 
Fled from him in the figure of a bird. 
Yima the King, all blind to glory now, 
The lord of many flocks, alack! he fell. 
Yima, no longer happy, with dark heart, 
A ruined man, he fell down, down to earth. 
Then his first glory went and fled away, 
Fled from King Yima, Vivanhdo’s son, 
In form like to a bird with quivering tail. 
And that first glory Mithra® carried off, 
Who rules o’er vasty fields, whose ears are keen, 
Whose eyes are thousand. 
And his second glory 
Fled from King Yima, Vivanhao’s son, 
In form like to a bird with quivering tail. 
And this his second glory, Thraeténa,*‘ 
Son of the clan of Athwya, mighty clan, 
Did bear away: the greatest victor he 
Of mortal victors, all but Zarathustra ;° 
For that he smote the snake three-headed, Dahaka 
The thousand-limbed. 


* Genius of the luminous ether, of physical light, and of intellectual light or truth. 
* An ancient hero, the Feridun of later Persian poets. 
* Zoroaster. 
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And his third glory fled 
And went from Yima, Vivanhdo’s son, 
In form like to a bird with quivering tail. 
And this third glory, Kerecagpa® seized, 
The manly-hearted : mightiest man was he 


Of mighty men,—of all but Zarathustra ; 


For that he slew the dragon Cruvara 
The bane of beasts and men. 
L. C. CASARTELLI 


® An ancient hero, the Sam, of Firdusi and the later poets. 























The Province of Pleasure in Education. 


—»>—__ 


IF “a people is known by its pleasures,” we can hardly form an 
exalted idea of the appreciative faculty of Englishmen. It 
should seem extraordinary that the most “enlightened” of 
peoples—at least, so our journalists describe us—cannot initiate 
some higher order of pleasures than such as we see advertised in 
the newspapers. With one exception only—that of music—it 
must be confessed that our popular entertainments do not reflect 
credit on our tastes. In regard to concerts, they are unques- 
tionably admirable; even our promenade concerts are very 
good; and the taste for high-class music is so increasing in 
England that we may pride ourselves on this one national 
progress. And it is just this one progress which justifies the 
conclusion that we might, if we took the trouble, make other 
progresses. If the people are capable of being taught to like 
good music, to prefer it, and even to insist upon it at “popular” 
concerts, it is obvious that they might be taught, in every 
department of entertainment, to prefer what is high to what is 
low. The same mind which admits of culture in the one groove 
will equally admit of culture in any other groove. The education 
of the taste is just as easy in regard to pleasures as it is easy in 
regard to literature or the fine arts; the bent of mind, the 
predilection, is soon refined ; all that is needed is the cultivation 
of habit, which is the same thing with the cultivation of taste. 
It is only necessary to provide what is good, and to rigidly 
withhold what is bad, and in the course of a brief time you 
have formed the public taste, or at the very least have improved 
it in great degree. Bad taste and bad habit are both mainly 
attributable to the opportunities of their easy indulgence; you 
have only to substitute good opportunities for bad, and you 
quickly change habit and taste. For this reason I hold it to be 
inexcusable that bad habit, bad taste, should be cherished. 
The blame, it is certain, lies somewhere. I shall presently try to 
show where it lies. 
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But first I would insist a moment longer on the theory, that “a 
people can be educated in its pleasures,” so as to bring out more 
conclusively the reasonableness of the suggestions which I shall 
offer on particular points. I will assume that, for the formation 
of any habit, a certain degree of moral force must be conceded ; 
and I will assume that, for the habit of wise pleasuring, the 
people have a sufficient moral force. I will justify this last assump- 
tion by one proof. The immense progress which has been made 
of late years in the converting of the masses to temperate 
habits proves beyond question that, as to natural fortitude, the 
masses have enough of it for all purposes. If hundreds of 
thousands of even thoroughly worldly persons, who are swayed 
far more by self-interest than by religious principle, can sacrifice 
an enjoyment which they have long loved, it is manifest that, as 
to the people’s magnanimity, there is sufficient of it to change 
the people’s habits. And the very fact that we are now bent on 
taking away from the masses a solace which they have long 
ardently cherished is a sound reason for providing for the 
masses a correspondingly high standard of pleasures. We say to 
them: “We take away your indulgence; we leave you reft of 
your cup of inebriety.” Ought we not to say to them: “We 
give you, in exchange, a refined and intelligent order of enter- 
tainments?” The converted inebriates certainly deserve this. 
They have proved that they can use their moral force. They 
have shown that they can aspire to a better tone, and make a 
severe sacrifice to attain to it. They have left us no excuse for 
not recognizing their capability of both appreciating and prac- 
tising what is lofty. We are wanting in reasonableness if we do 
not reward their proved merit by supplying them with intelli- 
gent pleasures. And since, thus far, I think that I have justified 
two premisses—first, that the people Zave moral force; and next, 
that they desire to use it well—I may pass on to consider how 
are we to remove hurtful pleasures, and how are we to substitute 
pleasures which are educating. 

I need say nothing as to any home entertainments, for they 
must depend upon domestic relations. Home is so different in 
different families, and so many families can hardly be said to 
have a home, that it would be impossible to even touch upon 
domestic pleasures: they must be left to each one to privately 
cherish. It is of public places of amusement that I am writing ; 
and these places are crowded nightly with young people. We 
have to recognize the fact that hundreds of thousands of young 
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people frequent some place of entertainment, say once a week. 
I am not saying anything as to whether they should frequent 
such places; I say that they do, and that they w// do so. 
More than this, hundreds of thousands of young people would 
frequent some place of amusement every night were it not for 
the impossibility of the outlay, or for some impediment either 
personal or domestic. These hundreds of thousands of young 
people belong chiefly to the working classes, or to the lower 
middle, the trading, or small-shop classes; their ages vary, say, 
from fifteen to twenty-five; for it is noticeable that, in the 
commoner places of entertainment, the audiences consist chiefly 
of young people; and that the lower the entertainment the 
more juvenile is the audience ; because, as a rule, low entertains 
ments are cheap. A sixpenny seat in a gallery, or a shilling 
seat in a pit, attracts both the young and the poor; so that low 
prices, unfortunately, are synonymous with low pleasures ; and 
the very audience which should be most “educated” is most 
corrupted. Now it is just here that I ask the question, Who is 
responsible for that corruption which is substituted, in low places, 
for education? Who is responsible for the buffooneries in certain 
pleasure-houses ; for the vulgar songs, suggestive pleasantries, 
hideous grimaces ; or for that preference of what is low to what 
is high, in the whole character of a popular entertainment ? 
And, first, let it be answered that the fault is not the managers’ ; 
it is not the proprietors’ nor the artists’, male or female. Persons 
who have to cater for the public taste have first to make sure 
that they can pay their way; and artists who have to gain an 
honest living must “stoop to folly” to make sure of an engage- 
ment. It is visionary, it is too high-flown, to imagine that a 
proprietor should voluntarily court bankruptcy, or even loss, for 
the sake of setting an example which he knows will not be 
followed, or providing pleasures which he knows will empty his 
house. Inthe same spirit, to cast the blame on a poor artist, 
who has to support, perhaps, a wife and a large family, because 
he makes an idiot of himself in public, or does things which he 
simply abhors with all his heart, is to apply a severe standard of 
judgments to one profession in particular, which standard is not 
applied to other professions. The merchant, the tradesman, 
even the higher professional gentleman, have their tricks for 
catching the public to their own advantage ; and if we do not 
require of them an heroic sacrifice,—a superb preference of 
others’ interests to their own,—why should we require it of that 
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one class which is the most uncertain in its bread-winning, and 
which depends solely on the caprices of the British public? It 
is unnecessary to remark here that I am not instituting such 
comparisons from a religious or from a “moral theology” point 
of view I leave all such graver aspects to competent authority, 
and do not touch upon a science beyond my sphere ; but solely 
from the standpoint of the “man of the world,” who takes a 
common-sense view of public affairs. And I say that it is 
inconsistent in “the man of the world” to expect managers, or 
to expect poor struggling artists, to adopt a magnificently 
chivalrous standard of edification, while he, “the man of the 
world,” winks at the thousand ignoble tricks, the selfish tactics, 
the moral frauds, which “success” has happily veiled from the 
public eye. 

The fault, then, I take to be about equally divided between 
the following five sections of the community. First, it lies with 
the superior classes, who take no interest in the entertainments, 
the pleasures, the solaces of the people; and even very often 
patronize what they know to be deteriorating, for the sake of a 
little “fun” or dissipation. Secondly, that large class which is 
engaged in educating the young—school-masters and professors 
of every grade—is not careful to impart to them high ideas 
upon f¢aste, but only to teach them book knowledge, or to 
“cram” them. Thirdly, the numerous societies which are called 
philanthropic do not include within their compass any section or 
any committee which is designed to improve the public 
pleasures. There are associations for providing innocent recre- 
ations, but there are none for improving such as are equivocal. 
Fourthly, the proprietors, the managers, the directors of what 
are known as public places of amusement, are at least to blame 
in this one grave particular: that they do not form a league 
among themselves; and by agreeing, one and all, to forbid 
everything which is vulgarizing, protect each other from a 
rivalry in wrong. Fifthly, the Government, which approves a 
censorship of plays, has never established any Committee of 
Taste ; has never attempted to eliminate the vulgar element in 
public pleasures, or to reward aspiring managers with their 


support. 
Now considering that, among the lower orders (I do not say 


the “humbler” orders; for our humbler orders are very often as 
refined and as aspiring as are Court-nurtured people of the 
highest tone), there is a total absence of that instinct we call 
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“taste ;” and considering further that the School Board ignores 
“taste” in education as completely as it ignores Hebrew or 
hydrostatics, I ask, ought not the Government—even if it must 
instruct the School Board to banish dogma, to try to refine the 
people’s minds through their pleasures? I put the case in this 
way: our lower orders—pray do not confuse them with our 
“humbler” orders—are unquestionably the least appreciative class 
of bipeds which is to be found among pretenders to the human 
form. They not only have not good taste, they have no taste. 
Nor is any attempt made to educate this class of persons in the 
most elementary ideas upon refinement. Now it is principally 
for this class that I would plead in my, suggestions for the 
reasonable reformation of the people’s pleasures. You cannot 
get at this class in their houses or in the streets; as a rule, they do 
not frequent any institutions for their improvement ; their litera- 
ture consists chiefly of some Sunday newspaper of rabid tendency, 
and their home amusements are the pipe and broad jests. Yet 
this class, oid and young, but especially the young men, crowd 
nightly the cheap seats of the pleasure houses ; and such is 
their force of demonstration, either for p/acet or non placet, that 
no manager dares despise their blunt criticism. It is for their 
sake, it might be urged upon the high responsible autho- 
rities, that they should consider what can be done for their 
education. And since,they cax be taught in pleasure-houses, 
and are taught every night, for good or for evil—some- 
times for evil—let the pleasure-houses be reformed, in such 
measure and in such spirit, as shall bear their fruit in the 
coming generation. What an instrument of good, of most 
substantial education, might even a common music-hall be 
made, if instead of “ breakdowns,” or “ gingles,” or “ wrigglings,”’ 
or coarse mimicry, a really high-toned entertainment were 
given. If good music were insisted on, with, say, illustrated art 
and science, or such exhibitions as are at once educating and 
fascinating, what an untold amount of good would be wrought 
upon the lower orders, intellectually, morally, and therefore 
religiously. 

It may be true that the faculty of administration—or call it 
direction, management, or what you will—is a very rare, one 
of the very rarest of gifts; for even men of high attainment 
are generally utterly incompetent to unite the intellectual with the 
diverting. Witness that sad failure of the “ Polytechnic ;” which 
ought to have been the grandest of successes, and which, from 
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every point of view, should have brought to the proprietors as 
much profit in satisfaction as in money. Yet when we visited 
that place, and did all that we were asked to do, we felt equal 
pain and surprise that, with such appliances, such a huge field 
for fascination, there was no one mind to make the whole thing 
what it should be. The truth is that to find a man who is 
competent to administrate—a man of education and big brains, 
and with that happy grasp of all “the unities” which makes 
him master of the arts of captivation, exhilaration, plus 
instruction—is one of the most difficult of discoveries ; and the 
more so from the accident that, as a rule, such gifted men are 
above business and @o not want occupation. And it is because 
of this proved difficulty of administration, that it might be 
well to institute a Committee of Public Pleasures, to be 
enrolled by the Government, and to be permanent ; and to have 
its duties and its salaries wisely apportioned, with a view to the 
widest sphere of practical good. Let this Committee, composed 
of gentlemen of high tone, men who thoroughly understand 
human nature—what it requires, what it ought to have, what it 
will have—put their heads together for the space of six months, 
on the grave question of educating by pleasures. When they 
have arrived at their conclusions as to what the reformation 
ought to be—with due admixture of enjoyment and of improve- 
ment; with the largest compass of exhilaration and brain- 
feeding—let them submit their conclusions to Parliament ; and 
afterwards let public pleasures be subjected to such ordering as 
shall secure the carrying out of the new idea. A few thousands 
a year would suffice for the expenses ; and considering what 
Government now spends on education, such a fraction would not 
be worth the considering. The Government might have, for a 
while, to grant subventions; or perhaps to reward the best 
productions with marks of merit. Why not? Public pleasures 
are an important means of education; in some senses they are 
the most important of all; for every night, so it is computed, 
more than half a million of young people frequent places of 
amusement in our large towns ; most of the number belonging 
to those errant classes whom the Government affects to wish to 
educate. They ave educated every night, for good or for evil; 
they imbibe certain principles through their pleasures; their 
whole character becomes impregnated, perhaps for life, by the 
mental and the moral tone of the performance; yet no one cares 
a pin, Government does not lift a hand, to utilize this vast 
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instrument of education, or so much as to provide that posi- 
tively deteriorating influences are not brought to bear upon the 
masses. There is supposed to be a censorship of plays: on that 
point, however, I will say nothing. But there is certainly no 
censorship of those hybrid places of pleasure, which are 
approved, not by the managers, but by the “galleries.” The 
masses are left to be educated, whether they will it or no, 
in whatever is most fatuous or even degrading, because the 
young people in the galleries, or in the cheaper parts of the 
house, naturally shout their loudest at what is “broad.” And 
thus, in 1882, when we are assumed to be so progressive, and 
when education is noised about so boastfully, one of the most 
important—I am not sure that it is not the most important 
—of the engines of educating public taste is utterly wasted 
from want of a wise supervision. 

Every one concedes the principle, which it were idle even 
to question, that public pleasures must be first of all 
“entertaining.” Young people w#// be “jolly”—that word 
exactly expresses the youthful tone—and to try to make 
young people grave, profound, thoughtful, or philosophical, 
is about as ridiculous as to try to make old people play 
at marbles. I do not know anything more objectionable 
than a pretentious youth, a sort of youth who affects to 
be very old, and who will ask you, over dinner, whether you 
think that mutton cutlets, or whatever may constitute the 
repast, should be regarded as matter or as energy, in their 
capacity of protoplasms of conversation. We do not want 
youths to be members of the British Association, nor to be 
ponderous in their ideas upon pleasure. We do not want to 
make pleasure-houses “forcing houses.” What we want in 
public pleasures is the reasonable combination of the brightest 
possible gaiety with instruction. We educate the mind when we 
accustom it to feel “jolly” under the influence of whatever is 
improving. And to say that, in these days, we cannot create 
such public pleasures as shall be delightful in the proportion of 
their superiority, is to plead guilty to a sterility of invention 
which is simply disgraceful and childish. The whole field of the 
delectable is before us. Like the novelist, the “enterprising 
manager” can pick his materials from where he will; but he 
meets with this difficulty at starting, that to “educate” neces- 
sarily takes time. If for ten years you have accustomed the 
public to find their pleasure in being insulted as idiots, you 
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cannot expect to educate them in one evening to find their 
pleasure in being complimented as judicious. And it is for 
this reason—that education takes time—I think the authorities 
ought to grant every encouragement to such managers as are 
thoroughly in earnest. The manager of a London music-hall 
told me, five years ago, that he had tried the experiment of 
making the first half of his entertainment as “exquisite” as 
refinement could suggest. In one month he had emptied his 
house. So he returned to whatever was “ popular,” to avoid 
the necessity of being bankrupt. His brother-managers were 
offering low pabulum, to catch the “groundlings,” the “ gods,” 
the “tender juvenals;” so his attempts to begin the people’s 
education were resented as a fantastic innovation. Now if al/ 
the London managers, on the very same evening, had begun the 
experiment of refined pleasures, the London public must have 
either abandoned all pleasures, or have been content to put up 
with high tone. Yet it is not in regard only to existing pleasure- 
houses that I would plead for the introduction of high tone. 
Is there no one of sufficient initiative power to create a new 
class of entertainments? Just consider, for one moment, a 
London evening. About six or seven o'clock, when business 
places are closed, an immense population of wearied youths 
who have no homes—or such homes as are completely without 
attractions—is poured into the streets to “pass the evening.” 
Do many of my readers know what is the computed number of 
those youths who have no parents, no relations, in London ; yet 
who have their liberty after seven in the evening, and can spend, 
say, five hours, where they choose ? Well, it is a number which 
is sufficient to fill a dozen public halls, each hall holding two 
thousand persons. And this is one class a/ove. It is a fraction 
of the pleasure-seeking population. You may say, perhaps, 
“Why don’t they read; why don’t they spend their pocket- 
money in buying books, and sit at home, instead of idling or 
dissipating?” The answer is: “What would you do, if you 
were young, if you were wearied with ten hours of business ; 
and if you had no home but an uncomfortable lodging, or a 
common room, with half a dozen fellow-clerks, each bent on his 
particular avocation?” Well, you would probably do exactly 
what others do, And is it not reasonable that the authorities 
should be “paternal,” not only as to removing injurious 
pleasures, but as to substituting pleasures which are educating ? 
An objection will of course be offered that such suggestions 
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are hardly practical ; that since no one will take the initiative in 
reforming public pleasures, it is useless to argue about the 
principles or about the methods. Yet the same objection 
might have been made against most of the reformations 
which have been effected, step by step, and in long time. 
“Solvitur ambulando” is a good motto for all schemes which 
at first appear unpractical or too big. Twenty or thirty years 
hence it may appear incredible to our countrymen that we 
should have done nothing to improve our pleasures, that 
we should not have seen that “popular education” might 
be assisted and largely extended by the machinery of our 
evening entertainments. And again, there is another objection 
which will be offered. It will be urged that, in discussing such a 
subject, there is the drawback that the prevailing tone of the 
national authorities is in the direction of non-Catholic 
sympathies. And this is, undoubtedly, a disadvantage. We 
cannot hope to witness such a “flavour” in public pleasure- 
houses as we should wish to see pervading, even dominant ; 
we cannot look for the complete sovereignty of Catholic 
sentiment, which in the middle ages was often the charm of 
national pleasures. Are we, on this account, to forego all 
reformation ? It would be a “short-sighted policy” to act so. 
The improvement of national tone, in the domain of national 
pleasures, would be a step in the direction of Catholic instincts. 
At the very least it would be the removal of an antagonism. If 
we cannot have all we want, let us have what we can get; and 
let us work with those who are willing to work with us. We 
have done this very largely in the cause of temperance. Why 
not do it in the cause of popular pleasures ? 

A. F. M. 
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THE canonization of Blessed Benedict Labre may give occasion 
to a curious question in the minds of Catholics. It appears that 
the holy man was an object of squalor: it is certain that holy 
men are patterns for Catholics to follow: it might seem then 
that Catholics ought to be squalid. No such thing! Catholics 
ought to be clean, and, if I take my daily sponge bath or its 
equivalent, I am not to give it up after reading the biography 
of Benedict Labre. Here are apparent contradictions: how are 
they to be reconciled ? 

Physical science may be consulted with a view to the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. I well remember a conversation I once 
had with a scientific man, during which he at once surprised me 
and amused me with his views about things which offended me 
as being dirty. He spoke gravely and scientifically of the 
various gases and other simple substances, which went to con- 
stitute the various and, to me, objectionable compounds. He 
wrote out formulas in which the letters C, H, O, N were con- 
spicuous, standing for carbon and hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen, and I could not but confess that the scientific formulz 
which stood for the fragrant cedar-wood or a delicious cake 
looked very much like the formulas which represented rotting 
wood or filthy sewerage. My friend was superior to the vulgar 
prejudices which made men shrink from the contact of nastiness 
and he gloried in a freedom which set him perfectly at his ease 
in the midst of such surroundings as to us, ordinary mortals, are 
unconquerably repulsive. If, with Professor Mivart, he could 
caress the domestic cat and take delight in its physiology: if, 
with Dr. Carpenter, he could dwell with admiration on the 
physiology of man and enjoy the society of his fellows: if, with 
Professor Barff, he could give you the account of animal fibre 
and describe the means of preventing its scientific formula from 
being changed into one expressive of decomposition ; he could 
with equal zest expatiate on the physiology of the louse and, at 
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least in words, praise the goodness of a bad egg. If, he argued, 
all material things around us are but the same simple sub- 
stances, isolated or compounded, what is there against our 
treating them all alike? Why should I object to thrusting my 
hand into so-called filth, when I make no difficulty about 
grasping the hand of a friend? In this view, the only one 
worthy of an intelligent man, no one physical object is, by 
rights, matter for disgust: it is only our own unscientific 
squeamishness that makes a physical compound offensive and 
disagreeable. While we were talking together, I took occasion 
to remind him of an action of St. Francis Xavier: how he, in 
order to overcome his loathing in the service of charity, applied 
his lips to an abscess: and St. Francis Xavier was at once 
hailed and claimed as a fellow-thinker. Poetry and theology 
were invoked on behalf of the same opinion. The scientific 
man was compared to the orb of heaven, which shines upon 
offal with impunity, and while it lights up carrion, shines upon 
it with no worse effect to itself than when it is reflected from 
a crystal fountain: nay, an appeal was made to higher con- 
siderations, and it was argued that all physical things, be they 
pleasant to our senses or offensive, proceed from the Creative 
Hand of Him who is Consummate Purity. 

So then, in the reason of the thing, it would seem that 
science would have us indifferent about the supposed objection- 
ableness of dirt. The medical man indeed might interfere if 
bad drains produced fever in a neighbourhood, and he would 
recommend us to get them examined and cleaned for the 
preservation of our own health,—and common sense would 
approve ; but, even here, if we cling to our formulas, it might be 
affirmed that a sound and an unhealthy body are only varied 
combinations of the same primitive gases and simple substances, 
and that, therefore, it is a lamentable want of the scientific 
character, to prefer a healthy body to a diseased one. 

But this balance between certain physical compounds and 
certain other physical compounds is not the main question. 
| It bears upon it, and is introductory to it. It bears upon it, 
because it plainly leads us to admit that squalor and its con- 
tradictory have, in their own nature, nothing to do with virtue 
and vice. The fragrance of a lily is not virtuous: the fetor of 
a drain is not vicious: a lovely woman, perfumed with the 





sweetest cosmetics, may be offensive in the nostrils of her 
Guardian Angel; and a poor beggar, eaten up with cancer— 
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so fetid as to require the use of the strongest antiseptics to 
enable his nurse to approach him—may be a sweet savour to 
God. Squalor is not sin: and cleanness is not goodness. The 
physical is in a different order from the moral and the religious. 
Unhappily, cleanness is only too often associated with unchari- 
tableness and impiety: Pharisees may wash their hands often, 
and yet they may be hypocrites. On the other hand, squalor 
is perfectly compatible with goodness: not indeed squalor 
occasioned by moral fault, but then it is to be condemned not 
because it is squalor, but in consequence of the moral laziness 
or delinquency connected with it. The martyr, Father South- 
well, was shut up in a filthy dungeon and covered with filth 
and vermin, and all the while he was a saint: and One greater 
than Father Southwell was covered with spittle, and all the 
while angels adored Him. 

Is, then, dirt to be recommended? By no means! Nor do 
I believe that Benedict Labre would have recommended any- 
thing but cleanness. He never indulged in squalor, that is, he 
never indulged in it in any other sense than that in which a 
saint may be said to indulge in fasting or penitential discipline. 
For some purpose or other, whatever it might be, he submitted 
to it. He submitted to it in his own particular case because, to 
use his favourite expression, Dieu /e veut, it was the will of God. 
When he took up the vagrant and mendicant life, after fruitless 
efforts to gain admission into some religious order, men found 
fault with his vagrancy and mendicancy ; and his answer was, 
Dieu le vent—‘It is the will of God;” and had similar 
objections been made to his squalor, his answer would have 
been the same, Dieu /e veut—“It is the will of God.” If any 
ordinary member of an educated society had proposed taking up 
the same kind of life, he would have said, Diew ne le veut pas 
—“It is not God’s will;” so, you need not be afraid. 

But why, in Benedict Labre’s own case, should it have been 
the will of God? I answer, To pull down one of the idols of 
the world; or rather, to secure Catholics from being seduced 
by one of the most subtle temptations that the world offers. 
Temptation is bad enough in whatever form it comes: it is 
then most dangerous when it comes under the appearance of 
good. What harm can there be in cleanness? Well, there is 
no sin in cleanness, but the malice of the world has managed to 
mix it up with danger. 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” is a proverb perfectly 
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Catholic so long as godliness is allowed to keep its own, z.¢., the 
first place: but the proverb is gradually assuming the meaning, 


’ 


“cleanliness is godliness;” or rather, “cleanliness can do 
without godliness!” It is indeed true to say that God would 
have all Catholics—all His children—clean: but cleanliness is 
so far from being godliness or being a substitute for godliness, 
that God would have one who—during his earthly course— 
should be raised to the highest degrees of sanctity, and yet be 
squalid. God willed that Benedict Labre should be an excep- 
tion as regards material squalor, in order that he might save 
cleanness from the disgrace of being raised into an idol. 

Can any man doubt the necessity of such a protest? If it 
be true that the world is in its immorality returning to the 
habits of classical times, we may call to mind the baths of old 
Rome. No doubt, Christianity was a protest against the 
immoralities connected with the public baths; and it is equally 
certain that in consequence of such protest, Christianity was 
travestied into a religion of squalor. The greater the irreligious 
civilization, the more abundant were the means of luxuriousness 
in the bath. The baths were the hot-houses of the uncleanness 
of the soul, while they were means for the luxurious treatment 
of the body. The same substitution of bodily cleanness for 
purity of soul prevailed among the contemporaries and com- 
patriots of our Blessed Lord: Pharisees, hypocrites as they 
were, made much of external washings, and condemned our 
Lord for His non-conformity with their practice: and yet His 
esteem and approval of bodily cleanliness is plain enough from 
His remonstrance with His host, “ Thou gavest Me no water for 
my feet ;” and from His words at the Last Supper after He had 
washed the feet of His disciples. We have made much progress 
during these last years towards the Pagan idolatry of impure 
cleanness. As purity goes out, impure cleanness comes in. It 
would seem that this idolatry of impure cleanness under Pagan- 
ism was followed during the ages of faith by the practice of 
cleanness associated with the true worship of God: then Pro- 
testantism impaired cleanness both in body and soul: and now 
Protestantism, in its legitimate development, is restoring impure 
cleanness to the idolatry paid to it in Pagan times. Alas, that 
purity of soul and cleanliness of body should be dissociated! 
that the spiritual grace and the bodily figure should be so sadly 
divorced, and that the praise of bodily cleanness should some- 
times become a mask for maliciousness and impurity. 
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While asserting the Divine wisdom exercised through the 
Catholic Church in presenting to mankind for veneration, the 
exceptional instance of Benedict Labre as a protest against 
washen impurity, we may refer to the recommendation of the 
same Catholic Church as to her children in general. It has 
been proved that the ages of faith were clean; that Protes- 
tantism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was less 
clean ; and that Protestantism, changing into renewed Paganism, 
is in its Augustan age rivalling heathen antiquity in its impure 
cleanness. There have been, of course, under Catholic influence, 
individual penitents who, in the spirit of penance for past over- 
delicacy, may have in a degree resembled Benedict Labre and 
exposed themselves to the grievous mortification of a soiled 
skin, but exceptional cases I put aside. 

Take, for instance, a perfectly unintentional testimony in a 
rollicking vacation song of a student emancipated for a time 
from hard work, which Father Bridgett quotes. It tells a truth 
about the cleanliness of our Catholic forefathers. Notker, a 
student of St.Gall about the ninth century, alleges as his three 
delights— 


Nothing but play ; 
Bathing away ; 
Drinking all day ; 


If the “drinking all day” may wound our ideas of decorum, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that the bath is put on a level 
with the drinking-cup in its attractiveness. 

The use of baths during the middle ages, in the same way 
as we commonly take them now, was very common. There 
were public baths, with all the necessary accessories for the 
toilet ; in larger houses there were bath-rooms set apart near 
the bed-rooms, and it was only in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that baths became less common. Under Protestant 
ascendancy they became more and more confined to the 
wealthier classes. The practice of warm bathing prevailed very 
generally in all classes in medizval time, and it is frequently 
alluded to in stories and romances. It was a common practice 
to bathe immediately after rising in the morning, or after dinner, 
or before retiring to rest at night. It was also a usual thing to 
provide a bath for a guest on his arrival. 

God’s Church makes much of the bath as the means of 
keeping the body clean: but the bath may become a mere 
luxury. Pope Gregory the Great alludes to this distinction in 
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his defence of Sunday bathing: “I have been told,” he says, 
“that there are some people who most unreasonably object to 
the practice of bathing on Sunday. Now, the bath may be 
taken as an ablution or as a luxury. As a mere luxury, I 
would not recommend it on any day; but as an ablution I 
would have it used on any day, and not have it forbidden on 
Sunday. Were it a sin to wash the entire body, it would be 
a sin surely to wash the face: no one forbids the latter, why 
then forbid the former?” The multitude of Holy Wells in 
Catholic times points in the same direction: bathing was 
associated with religion. It was counted a penance to be 
deprived of the bath: and it was only in the severest form of 
canonical penance that the bath was forbidden, and even then 
exception was made for cases of necessity. 

There is mention of the baths at Monte Casino and 
St. Benedict’s Abbey at Capua in the tenth century: St. Bene- 
dict ordered his monks to bathe, but not too frequently; if 
they were ill, they might bathe as often as their health required 
it. St. Augustine and, after him, the Rule of the Dominicans 
and other orders, ordered the monks and nuns to bathe once 
a month, and as often as the doctor prescribed. St. Bernard 
never tired of saying, “ Poverty I like, but not dirt.” 

The Catholic Church recommends purity of soul, and clean- 
ness of body as a type of, it. When cleanness of body sets up 
for itself, and dissociates itself from purity of soul, God’s Church 
denounces the lie so strongly—and the more strongly as it is 
so specious—that she presents for the veneration of her children 
a Saint, whose example should prove that squalor is not sin, 
and should be a protest against the modern refinement which 
may co-exist with a filthy and corrupt heart. Venus in the 
bath is an abomination in the sight of God: Benedict Labre 
in his cilice is the admiration of the angels, and his terrible 
penance is now rewarded with the aureola of glory. The crying 
sin of the idolators of cleanness apart from purity is—hypocrisy. 
ALBANY JAMES CHRISTIE, 














Some Personal Recollections of Bishop 
Wilberforce. 
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I CANNOT enter on the few personal recollections which I have 
gathered into this paper out of my memories of the past 
without assuring my readers beforehand that my _ personal 
recollections shall not be personalities. No suggestion of base 
or inferior motives, no piquant anecdotes tending to the 
disparagement of their subject, no ill-founded or partially- 
founded charges of worldly ambition or dishonesty or hypocrisy 
shall disfigure the pages of the MONTH. It bodes ill for the 
healthy tone of English literature if hinted scandals and covert 
allusions and a spice of eager animosity against one or other 
section of the various parties in the State, or the State Church, 
be requisite for the success of modern biography. Painful 
revelations may sometimes be necessary for the vindication of 
truth or the clearing of honest men from unjust aspersions, but 
they should ever be as few as possible, even though we speak of 
those as widely separated from us in religious belief as was 
Bishop Wilberforce from the writer of these lines. 

My first knowledge of Bishop Wilberforce dates from the 
nursery. It was an indirect, not a direct acquaintance with 
him. His name was familiar to me as the author of a little 
book of which the sweet music still rings in my ears. Of all 
Sunday books, illustrated or otherwise attractive, Agathos was 
the favourite of our childish circle. I still have vividly before 
me (though it is thirty years and more since I have seen it) the 
frontispiece of the mailed warrior walking to and fro before his 
tent, clad in the full panoply of his heavenly armour. The 
Rocky Island was little less attractive than Agathos, and various 
Scripture stories told in simple picturesque language have 
stamped upon my memory the account of St. Peter’s deliverance 
from prison, and Elias’ daily meal dropped into his lap by the 
heaven-sent ravens, and other scenes from Holy Scripture. I 
used to think in my childish days what happy children they 
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must be whose father could tell them such beautiful stories, and 
if I remember aright, the thought was suggested by the title of 
the book: Agathos, or Sunday Stories for my Children. 1 
remember, too, how my interest was heightened in Agathos and 
its writer by the touching account that one of my relatives, who 
had stayed at various times at Brightstone in the Isle of Wight, 
used to give of the young Rector and the almost ideal happiness 
of his domestic life, and of the devoted activity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilberforce in their little parish, and their visits to rich and 
poor alike, which seemed to pour a double ray of sunshine 
wherever they went, cheering the down-hearted, consoling the 
afflicted, relieving with gentle and delicate charity the poor and 
the infirm. 

It was during my schoolboy days that Bishop Wilberforce 
first came prominently forward into public life. The Evangelical 
school in the Church of England, of which his father had been 
the chief promoter, looked with suspicion on the son, as having 
fallen away from what they termed the purity of the Gospel. 
Many of them regarded him as allied in sympathy and opinion 
with the followers of Pusey, and as held back only by prudential 
and “Jesuitical” considerations from declaring himself more 
openly. But the prejudice had but little chance with those who 
had once fallen under the spell of his honeyed tongue and the 
indescribable charm of his ever ready and winning words. I 
still remember how a very distinctly Evangelical family, who 
used to spend part of the year in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
and were wont to abuse not a little all Tractarians, Puseyites, 
and others of Romanizing tendencies, used nevertheless to 
change their tone respecting Bishop Wilberforce after he had 
paid them his accustomed visit of courtesy, and though the 
effect died away gradually, yet his power to charm was 
sufficiently evident from the long-lingering traces it left behind. 

My chief reminiscences of Bishop Wilberforce while I was 
in residence at Oxford as an undergraduate was in connection 
with the sermons at St. Mary’s. As every University man knows, 
the Colleges at Oxford are very strictly extra-parochial, and as 
far removed from any episcopal jurisdiction as if they were a 
hundred miles away. An Oxford undergraduate may easily 
reside for his three or four years without ever even seeing the 
Bishop, unless he happens to be a regular frequenter of 
University sermons or parochial churches. But the Bishop is 
sure to have the compliment paid him from time to time of 
VOL. XXVIII. Oo 
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being appointed University preacher, and it was in the 
University pulpit that I think I first heard Bishop Wilberforce. 
He was even then the most prominent of the English Bishops, 
and every bench in St. Mary’s was crowded when his name 
appeared on the buttery hatches. His earnest, weighty, delibe- 
rate eloquence was certainly most impressive. He was not at 
his best when preaching before the University. Among the 
graduates his audience was not a sympathising one, and he 
seemed to be conscious of it. He belonged to the parochial 
and not the academic Oxford, and then as now there was a 
wide gulf between the two. Academic Oxford had a jealous 
feeling that the interests of the University were often sacrificed 
to the prejudices of men who happened to be living within the 
regulation distance from Carfax and thence derived an 
unfair right to vote on matters purely academic of which they 
knew little or nothing, except that their leader summoned them 
to vote non placet. 

This created a prejudice against all things parochial, and to 
some extent against the Bishop, as the official patron of the 
parochial clergy. But this did not interfere with his attractive- 
ness to the undergraduates of Oxford. The best proof of this 
was the wonderful success of the Lenten Sermons on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, which were started some twenty-five years 
ago by him. They were always preached in the evening, when 
Oxford men are not prone to church-going. They were sanc- 
tioned, but scarcely countenanced by the University. Yet they 
were crowded ; the audience being mainly undergraduates, who 
listened most attentively, and joined in the Litany and hymns 
with most edifying devotion. The hymn was always the same 
at the beginning ; and the roar of manly voices singing with 
hearty earnestness— 


Lord of mercy and of might, 
Of mankind the Life and Light, 
Maker, Saviour Infinite, 
Jesus, hear and save. 
shows what the strength of the religious spirit in England is 
among a class whom we should scarcely expect to be prone to 
piety. The preachers were chosen among the best of the 
Anglican bishops and clergy, and they were chosen with great 
impartiality as regards religious views. Dr. Pusey on the one 
hand, and Bishop M‘Gee on the other, figured in the list. 
Liberalism was I think excluded if it was of a pronounced 
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nature, but even here there was a considerable latitude allowed 
in the case of a really eloquent man. I look upon these Lenten 
Sermons as one of Bishop Wilberforce’s best works. I am 
sure they must have done good—the sacrifice entailed by 
attendance, the devout piety of those present, the earnest, 
eloquent, practical sermons to which they listened, the chorus of 
prayer and praise arising from hundreds of young men in the 
tempting vigour of early manhood, cannot fail to have earned 
blessings and won graces for many out of that crowd of 
assembled youths, as well as for him to whose energy and 
influence they were due. 

But Bishop Wilberforce’s gifts of oratory were of a very 
multiform character. He was almost unequalled as an 
“emergency preacher ;” put him into the pulpit at a moment’s 
notice, and he would leave on the majority of his audience the 
impression that he had carefully prepared, if not written the 
sermon. Not that he trusted to what has been justly called a 
fatal fluency. Any one who wishes to recognize his care in 
preparing his more elaborate discourses, as well as to judge of 
his thoughtful, suggestive, sober style, will do well to read his 
Addresses to Candidates for ordination. Making every allowance 
for their necessary doctrinal and other shortcomings, they are 
excellent and practical, and have proved very useful to many a 
young Anglican minister. They did not, however, allow of his 
giving free vent to that sort of impressive sentiment—I was 
going to say sentimentality, but I think the word is scarcely a 
fair one—which used to rivet his young hearers when he 
addressed them on their Confirmation. I heard one of these 
addresses when I was a Master at Radley College in 1861. It 
was practical and touching, and my impression of it is that it 
was well calculated to move his boyish hearers to the fear of 
God and the love of virtue. I have heard the Bishop tell a 
story which illustrates his power to speak to the hearts ‘of his 
audience. He was once preaching at some factory town in 
Yorkshire, and in the course of his sermon asked the common 
rhetorical question, “Is there any one here whose conscience 
tells him,” &c. Scarcely had he finished the sentence, when 
from his seat in the gallery up jumped a rough, honest looking 
fellow, and stretching out his hand towards the Bishop, called 
out in all simplicity, “Yes, that be I.” He had imagined that 
the Bishop’s question called for an immediate answer from any 
hearer who felt that it was applicable to himself. 
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I hope it will not be considered any disparagement to Bishop 
Wilberforce as a preacher if I adjudge him to have excelled 
above all in a different branch of rhetoric. It is as an after- 
dinner speaker that I think he was quite unequalled. He had 
quite an exquisite tact in introducing the topic of the occasion, 
and in turning some delicate compliment for his host or hostess. 
His whole figure was at such times that of a man eminently con- 
tented and pleased with all around him; and this sort of satis- 
faction is always contagious. He used positively to beam around 
him as he took his audience into his confidence and proved to 
them by some playfully convincing argument that never before 
had so pleasing a task fallen to his lot as that of having to speak 
on the occasion before him and to the hearers then listening to 
him. Not that he always chose to be so communicative—at one 
of the great city dinners when the chief members of the Govern- 
ment were present, I remember being sadly disappointed when 
he responded to the toast of the Bishops and Clergy by one 
short sentence. Some point of etiquette neglected was the 
unfortunate cause which cut short the Bishop’s wonted 
eloquence. 

But my strictly personal acquaintance with Bishop Wilber- 
force was almost entirely limited to the two occasions when, as 
holder of a Clerical Fellowship, I resorted to him for “Ordination.” 
On the first occasion the examination took place at Cuddesdon 
and the ceremony in the Cathedral of Christ Church. I have a 
pleasant, half-humorous recollection of the four days spent in 
the Bishop’s Palace. He entertained us with generous hospitality 
and did his best to make the time an agreeable one. On our 
arrival, after we had been drafted off to our rooms, we had to 
assemble in the library to commence our examination. The 
Bishop, after greeting us all with hearty warmth, made us a little 
speech respecting our “ Christian responsibility ” in regard to the 
examination we were then commencing. In my simplicity I 
scarcely understood what he meant, until the Bishop having 
departed and some worthy archdeacon having been left to 
supervise us, my vzs-d-vis at the examination table whipped 
out of his pocket a Pinnock’s Church History, and having re- 
freshed his memory with the facts therein recorded, and by its 
help answered satisfactorily what he regarded as a sufficient 
number of the questions on Church history that had been set 
us, went on to show his further sense of his “ Christian respon- 
sibility” by the act of charity of handing on the useful little book 
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to the friend who sat next him. Similar proceedings at succeed- 
ing papers explained to me clearly enough the poor Bishop’s 
opening speech, and by means of this mutual charity all the 
candidates passed save one. As far as I remember, the one 
who failed was a virtuous little man who refused all dishonest 
help, and was plucked for his pains. 

Every one of the candidates had a personal and private inter- 
view with the Bishop, and now and then a sharp struggle on the 
Bishop’s part was needed to elicit from some young Oxford 
“Fellow” a sufficient amount of orthodoxy to satisfy the 
Bishop’s conscience. My own difficulties lay at that time in 
a different direction. The fierce denunciation of “Romish” 
doctrine in the Thirty-nine Articles was even then becoming 
painful to me, and I mentioned my difficulty to the Bishop. 
“ Yes,” he answered slowly and ponderously, but the Reformers 
knew what Rome was!” This did not altogether satisfy me, 
and I ventured on another means of escape. “Am I bound, 
my lord, to each and every one of the countless doctrinal 
propositions contained in the Articles?” “No,” answered the 
Bishop, “a// that is required of you is a general assent.” This 
answer was one which I certainly did not expect. It was a new 
light to me in the search after truth. It cut at the root of dog- 
matic Anglicanism, and gave the widest liberty of interpretation 
to the individual Anglican. What else could it mean but that I 
was free to believe what I liked, and reject what I did not like? 
I think it was the best answer the Bishop could give under the 
circumstances. It stripped away all that could justify Liberal 
and other difficulties. A general assent! No more beautifully 
elastic expression was ever invented to give a semblance of 
orthodoxy to opinions the most opposed. Who would not 
be willing to give a general assent to a collection of dogmatic 
and negative propositions of which a large proportion were un- 
deniably true, even though some of them were false or objec- 
tionable ? Who, if indeed he accepts the Bishop’s explanation, 
can after this claim for the Thirty-nine Articles any efficiency as 
a dogmatic weapon except when directed against members of 
the Catholic Church ? 

But to return for a moment to the Bishop’s claim for the 
Reformers of a knowledge of “what Rome was,” that is, of 
the internal corruptions which justified their strong language 
respecting her. What the Bishop claimed for the Reformers 
was just what he himself was curiously ignorant of—happily 
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ignorant of, I think I may say—because his ignorance excused 
words otherwise inexcusable and a position in itself quite 
untenable. The language recorded in the Bishop’s published life 
respecting the Church and See of Rome, his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, his assertion of the countless priests driven by the 
exigencies of their creed to throw off the yoke and find a pre- 
carious subsistence as cab-drivers in Paris, various passages in 
his printed sermons, all show an utter and complete misconcep- 
tion of the Catholic Church. I remember a story he told in 
illustration of the hopeless ignorance of the Irish peasantry which 
is an example of his curious prejudice. One summer towards 
the close of his life he was travelling in Ireland, and meeting a 
peasant upon the road (I think it was in Connemara), inquired 
of him if he knew the names of the Blessed Trinity? “Sure your 
honour, and are they not Jesus, Mary, and Joseph?” was the 
reply which he received, either from an irresistible impulse to 
mystify the Saxon, or because the poor man in his reverence 
thought the question asked would be less absurd if it referred 
to the three persons whom Catholics join together under the 
name of the earthly Trinity. At all events it confirmed the 
Bishop in his pre-conceived notions of the degradation of the 
Catholic poor. 

But if he did not admire the knowledge of Irish Catholics, 
he had the candour to speak very plainly on the same occasion 
of his experience of the morality of the Irish Protestants in the 
north. They have only one dogma, he said, and that is that the 
Pope is in Hell; and one only particle of practice—to follow 
him thither to the best of their ability. As in Ireland so in 
England, Bishop Wilberforce was always in the difficult position 
of a moderate or va media man, and consequently was distrusted 
by both of the extreme factions of the Establishment. A 
curious instance of this occurred in his manner of dealing with 
a certain Mr. Poole, who dabbled in confessions before the Con- 
fessional was recognized as a Puseyite institution, and was taken 
to task for doing so. The Bishop tried to be conciliatory, and 
firmly refused to take proceedings against Mr. Poole. This 
raised against him a storm of Protestant ill-feeling. The fact is 
fixed on my own memory by an amusing cartoon which appeared 
in Punch at the time. Probably it is familiar to many of my 
readers. Bishop Wilberforce is represented as a shepherd, crook 
in hand, engaged in very friendly talk with a lady whose pastoral 
hat is made something after the fashion of a Roman ecclesiastic’s. 
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Meanwhile the sheep he is supposed to be guarding are escaping 
from the fold and hurrying off in a direction indicated by a 
handpost which points “To Rome.” The Bishop, however, is far 
too much absorbed in his “ Flirtation with the Scarlet Lady” to 
be able to keep his flock safe. A humorous poem explains the 
picture, of which the first verse runs as follows : 


Sam Soapy stood at his palace door 
Promotion hoping to find, Sir ; 
His apron it hung down before 
And the tail of his wig behind, Sir. 
A lady so painted and smart 
Cried, Pardon my little transgression, 
But I know what is next to your heart, 
Pray what do you think of Confession ? 


I do not remember the rest, but the last two lines describe the 
Bishop’s supposed disappointment at not becoming Primate. 

Lo! an archiepiscopal vacancy 

And Sam is not made an Archbishop! 
I have no doubt the Bishop himself laughed heartily over the 
picture and the poem. 

I do not believe that the disrespectful title of Soapy 
Sam ever annoyed him in the least. He was once asked 
by an American lady: “ Bishop, wherever I go I always hear 
you called Soapy Sam:-do tell me why they give you such 
an absurd name.” “Madam,” was the Bishop’s witty rejoinder, 
“it is because I am always getting into hot water, and always 
come out with my hands clean!” 

This story is I fear rather an old one, but another in which 
the Bishop got worsted is I think new as well as true. A certain 
foxhunting parson of the old type who had a small living near 
Oxford had been reported to the Bishop as too fond of the 
pleasures of the field. On the occasion of a Visitation the 
Bishop gently took him to task. “Well, my lord,” was the 
reply, “I am told that you are often present at balls, and I 
do not see why there is anything less clerical in being present 
in the hunting-field than in the ball-room.” “My dear Sir,” said 
the Bishop solemnly, but rather eager to justify himself from the 
charge, “I can assure you that I am never in the same room 
with the dancers.” “And I, my lord,” was the cool rejoinder, 
“am never in the same field with the hounds.” 

I have no doubt that the Bishop was the first to enjoy the 
humour of this reply. His genial kindness won his clergy as it 
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won all who knew him. He was a good friend to those whom 
his quick discernment picked out as men likely to prove useful 
in positions of authority. I could mention more than one 
Anglican Colonial Bishop who was brought to the front by him. 
He kept his watchful eye on all the men of talent in his diocese, 
encouraged their activity, said a kind word for them when he 
had an opportunity, wrote them a few words of well-expressed 
praise if they came forward to defend what he regarded as the 
truth. A High Church clergyman in his diocese made at some 
Church Congress a speech which pleased the Bishop. The next 
day he received a note from him, written (as his letters were 
often written) in the railroad and beginning with some wonder- 
ful hieroglyphics which for a long time he tried in vain to 
decipher. At last the light dawned upon him. Rem acu 
tetigisti was the somewhat unexpected opening of the letter of 
congratulation. 

The very simple device by which he gained a knowledge 
of all the young Anglican clergymen whom he ordained 
is worth recording. Whilst they were undergoing their 
examination he used to have each of them in turn to sit next 
him at meals, and used to lay himself out to please and attract 
them. In the short half hour of breakfast he would somehow 
create the impression on the mind of the favoured candidate for 
Ordination that he, the candidate in question, was one of the 
Bishop’s nearest and dearest friends, a most valuable acquisition 
to the diocese, and a man of whom great things were expected. 
Yet there was no unreal flattery or fulsome compliment; the 
Bishop simply talked easily, naturally, and apparently on any 
topic which happened to present itself. Yet somehow the 
impression was made. 

But it is time to bring these random notes toa close. The 
last time I saw the Bishop was on the occasion of Mr. Gladstone 
being ousted from Oxford. I was sitting in the Convocation 
House where the votes were taken when he came in to proffer 
his votes for Gladstone. The Conservative agent gently inter- 
posed. “I suppose your lordship is aware that by a resolution 
of the House of Commons a Peer is disqualified from voting.” 
“T am perfectly aware of that resolution,” answered the Bishop 
in his accustomed stately and deliberate tone, “I vote for Mr. 
Gladstone.” How warm a friend he was of the Liberal Premier 
the reader of his published JZemmozr is already well aware. 

How are we to sum up the Bishop’s work and character? 
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No one can deny the undying energy and perseverance with 
which he sought to promote what he regarded as the cause of 
God. Men may call him ambitious, but there is a good as well 
as an evil ambition. The entries in his Diary may sometimes 
display a little animosity, but we must remember that an 
Anglican Bishop is a political personage, appointed by the 
State, and naturally takes a political side. His enemies 
have accused him of being insincere, but I never myself 
saw cause for the harsh epithet. Perhaps his manner was a little 
more friendly than is common with us matter-of-fact English- 
men, but it was a fault on the right side. One thing all must 
allow, that he laboured with unflagging energy, earnest zeal, 
self-denying devotion, and ever watchful activity, to further the 
cause of what he believed to be the Church of God. 
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ACCORDING to the economist Say, “it may be laid down as a 
general maxim that the population of a State is always propor- 
tionate to the sum of its production in every kind.” 

He goes on to assert that “nothing can permanently increase 
population except the encouragement and advance of produc- 
tion.” These are crude generalisations marked with the stamp 
of the doctrinaire theorist. The fact is, there are countries, as 
China, Hindostan, Italy, Germany, the United Kingdom, whose 
inhabitants have multiplied to an extent disproportionate, under 
existing circumstances, to the sum of their production ; there 
are others, for instance Russia, Brazil, that are notoriously 
capable of maintaining populations larger than those finding 
subsistence to-day upon their respective soils. 

The truth M. Say rather pompously laboured but failed to 
announce, can be succinctly stated thus: The inhabitants of a 
State must, in the long run, subsist upon the total sum of 
products, in every kind, of their labour exercised within its 
boundaries. Mark, in the long run; because they might for a 
time, even a long time, borrow from their neighbours to live on 
credit, or occasionally plunder them in successful war. 

Thus the Japanese people (because they must) contrive to 
live upon the total of Japanese productions in every kind. Every 
one can understand this; the case looks simple, the staple 
productions being few as compared with the multifarious items 
that make up our own sum total, and there being no complica- 
tion connected with investments by Japanese in foreign securities, 
no foreign banking operations worth mentioning, no shipping, 
little foreign trade, and few manufactures, to puzzle an inquirer. 
The soil of Japan would not yield more than it does now if the 
emigration of her sons were rigorously prohibited, and immi- 
gration of coolies inaugurated on a grand scale. There are 
limits to productiveness everywhere, and they have probably 
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been reached in the islands of Japan. To make the Japanese 
people richer it would be wise to transport such of them as would 
go, to Réunion or elsewhere. New manufactories would not 
enrich them unless foreign buyers could be ensured for the new 
products. Neither could Communism mend matters in Japan. 
The levelling down on one side and up on the other would 
bring about a state of things wherein the great majority would 
quickly accustom themselves to spend and therefore reguire 
more than they manage to get through life on as it is. 

In new or thinly peopled countries production can increase 
relatively to a rising census because every fresh pair of arms 
extracts from the ground under one form or another a fresh 
factor of value ; something additional to be worn, consumed, or 
exchanged; more textiles, grain, meat, minerals, or latent 
force. 

We are, happily, still far from Communism, the capabilities 
of mother earth have appointed limits, while man’s luxury, 
selfishness, and aggressiveness, are practically without any, 
human habits are hard to alter, individual opportunities and 
abilities are widely different ; in brief, the necessities or supposed 
necessities of peoples vary ad infinitum with circumstances and 
social customs ; hence it is not wonderful that, turn where we 
will in the old world, we find immense numbers of fellow-beings 
whose lot in life is seemingly hopeless misery, a lot usually 
traceable to disproportion between population and production.’ 

This being so it has, unhappily, come to be thought ex- 
pedient in densely peopled States possessing ancient civilizations 
and corruptions, wherein production is thoroughly developed, to 
impede in some way natural fulfilment of the primary Divine 
law—“ increase and multiply”—whence scandals of Asiatic 
infanticide and European challenges of the wisdom and 
providence of God; vicious attempts to preserve by: violent 
means the due proportions, seeking always justification or 
excuse in the teachings of experience that nature has set limits 
to production. 

Crime and, finally, catastrophe, unfailingly scourge the com- 


' Consideration of final causes must of course be omitted from an inquiry which 
aims at the immediately practical. It is unnecessary to discuss the abstract question 
whether, under wholly different conditions to those actually moulding the careers and 
lives of the inhabitants of Great Britain, the resources placed at their disposal by the 
bounty of Providence are after all adequate to their needs. That may be admitted, 
together with the weighty truth that, for temporal evils moral and spiritual causes are 
in strictness, and in the last resort, assignable. 
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munity whose governors neglect or forget the most serious 
business of rulers, which is, to provide, not politics but, bread 
and butter for their people. Though the Birmingham school may 
scoff at this proposition, its certainty is established by all 
history. Familiar proofs of its truth are those terrible famines 
in China, India, and Ireland which within forty years have 
swept away, by the most painful of deaths, probably as many 
human beings as are counted to-day in Great Britain. Not as 
commonly known is the appalling fact that the proportion 
deaths bear to births is about twenty-five per cent. higher in 
Ireland than in England ; a ratio of mortality among a healthy, 
vigorous race attributable solely to the “perennial destitution, 
accentuated by seasons of famine,” that afflicts the lives of 
multitudes patriotism insists upon fastening with chains of steel 
upon the barren stones whereon they were born. Yet, surely, 
this is to despise or forget the second precept imposed in the 
beginning upon man. The world is wide, fertile ; it is made for 
him, not man for it; he ought to fill it, to subdue it physically, 
socially, morally, spiritually ; obeying his Creator he reaps the 
blessing wrapped up in promise under the idiom of the primeval 
law—he prospers. 

One great English Liberal statesman recently recognized the 
doctrine affirmed in the first sentence of the preceding paragraph. 
Early in December, 1882, the Marquis of Ripon, in the course 
of a tour, received at Lucknow the /a/ookdars, great land- 
holders, of the province of Oude. The Viceroy reminded them 
that each held his land from the Imperial Government on the 
condition “that he shall, so far as is in his power, promote the 
agricultural prosperity of his estate. The primary and essential 
condition of agricultural prosperity is the well-being of the 
cultivators of the soil. To the promotion of that well-being the 


Government attaches importance of the highest kind... . THE 
STATE IS BOUND TO PROVIDE FOR THE WELL-BEING OF ALL 
CLASSES OF ITS SUBJECTS.”? After M. de Freycinet last took 


office he read a declaration embodying the political programme 
of the new Cabinet to the Chamber of Deputies, on January 31, 
1882. This Liberal French Prime Minister promised that “the 
efforts of the Cabinet would be directed towards giving an 
impetus to labour: the moral, intellectual, and material improve- 
ment of the people would hold the first place in the thoughts of 
the Government, and the Cabinet would give an attentive study 


2 St. James’ Gazette, December 11, 1882. 
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to social problems. Nations did not live by politics but by 
business and material interests.” 

When he dogmatically declared “that nothing can perma- 
nently increase population except the encouragement and 
advance of production,” meaning within the national territory, 
M. Say was seemingly unaware that production has bounds 
beyond which man’s skill and industry cannot induce it to pass. 
And he lost sight altogether of the diversity of modes of social 
existence. He forgot the influence climates, tastes, acquired 
habits, religion, the opinions of an epoch, have upon cost of 
living, which is far from being a fixed quantity. What might 
be true of China would be untrue of France, and zwce versd. 
Were Frenchmen ready to live like Chinamen, the actual sum 
of production within the Gallic Republic might be made to 
maintain twice thirty-seven millions; nor is it likely the efforts 
of the additional thirty-seven millions would appreciably augment 
that unknown “sum” a thrifty, industrious race can now show as 
the upshot of various modes of well ordered energy. But 
Frenchmen could not be persuaded to adopt barbarian habits. 
Again, the practice of child murder in the swarming heathen 
Empire could no more be stopped by setting millions of heads 
and hands to work at what the great Mandarins regard as the 
futility of replacing canals by iron roads, than the children’s 
parents could be in the end enriched by largely developing 
native manufactures already sufficient for internal needs. A 
production capable of ensuring either result must be, not a 
process which on close scrutiny appears a mere transfer of 
existing goods from A to B, nor the creation of what can be 
dispensed with, of a new luxury, a telephonic system; nor, 
worse still, the destruction of that which is. it must be some- 
thing that will extract additional store of food from the soil, or 
at least, the evoking something which was not (otherwise than 
latent or in germ), and is essentially valuable, useful, necessary, 
or effects positive economy in consumption. 

Keeping in mind these leading principles one can easily 
understand that a pauper industrious peasant landing in the New 
World adds £200 to American wealth, while at the same time 
his departure with wife and children from crowded, sterile Kerry, 
as things are, might, by the cessation of their drafts upon the 
sum of Irish products for the wherewithal to live, effectively 
add fully as much or more to the sum of wealth in Ireland, 
which they help to consume if they stay, and to which their 
labour can add nothing. 
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In the same way the unemployed London labourer will be 
an acquisition toa country where there is plenty of room for 
him, his wife, two children, and infirm father. Yet they can be 
spared from Whitechapel by the employed labourer who lives in 
the next room, and by the ratepayers of that parish who will 
have so many fewer loaves, so much less meat and coal to 
provide weekly from the day the party step on board the 
steamer at Millwall. Charitable organizers have pretended the 
man is out of work because he is an idle vagabond, but their 
confutation is easy, for were the assertion true it would follow 
that the men who are employed cannot do the work that must 
be done, and in that case wages would be rising week after 
week, employers would be refusing orders. Yet the Trades 
Unions have these twenty years past chiefly occupied themselves 
in devising means of shortening the workman’s daily task in 
order to distribute fairly the aggregate of work, which does not 
(relatively) increase, between ever increasing numbers of men. 
The practical minds who control these Unions know that there 
is not enough for everybody ; they know, too, that if “a fair day’s 
work” were done there must be many more in the ranks of the 
unemployed than can be counted now. In spite of their 
artificial devices, well understood and ably seconded by those 
they lead, to raise or maintain at a respectable level the 
payment for a given task, it is impossible to provide steady 
regular employment for everybody. This can be obtained now 
in very few trades, certainly not by the labourer. An average 
of from four to five days per week all the year round is the rule. 
The enlightened employer feels this is disadvantageous to his 
class, since idleness demoralizes and repeated failures take the 
spirit out of the working man—whose interests do not really 
conflict with those of the employing class. 

Had we approximately ascertained the normal value of the 
sum of British production in every kind, demonstration would 
be easy that under actual social exigencies, real or artificial, it 
has ceased to bear reasonable proportion to the population, which 
stood at twenty-two millions in 1855 and at thirty millions in 
1881. 

Unfortunately, sound data are not forthcoming, the authori- 
ies differ. Our principal source of production being the land, 
the total agricultural annual yield of the United Kingdom has, 
by eminent writers, been valued at six hundred million pounds 
sterling, and at three hundred : at = £17 per head, and at = 
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£8 10s. Whoever may be right there is less of it now than 
there used to be; the land has become less productive we are 
told by Sir James Caird.* 

The use of guanos, superphosphates, &c., &c., may have 
impoverished the earth whereon so many millions of tons of 
inorganic matter have been deposited, or the weather may be in 
fault. Moreover, diseases have carried havoc and devastation 
through our herds. Deficient harvests caused by “want of sun” 
inflicted a loss for three consecutive years, 1878—1880, estimated 
by three distinguished authorities in three following months at 
one hundred million pounds (Mr. A.), at two hundred million 
pounds (Mr. B.), at three hundred million pounds (Mr. C.); so 
far apart are the doctors in their calculations.* 

As regards our internal industry for the home consumption, 
there is no disputing this has wonderfully developed during the 
quarter-century starting from the epoch of the second French 


3 Address to the Statistical Society on November 15, 1881. 

4 «*A lately published letter from Mr. Bright estimates the actual national loss 
occasioned since 1878 by ‘the reduction in the produce of the soil’ at two hundred 
millions sterling. Of course these are not random figures, they can be justified by 
proper data. If so, the actual loss of a sum equal to one fourth of our National 
Debt ought not to be passed over quietly. A political notice of the fact is not 
enough. A national effort surely ought to be made to repair the great calamity. 
Not to dwell upon this, let me contrast the estimate of, say, sixty-five millions 
positive annual (mean) loss arising from deficient crops of food which manifestly was 
wanted for the subsistence of ovr population, and therefore must have been replaced 
by an average annual importation of food from abroad, equal in value, with the 
assertion made on the 12th of August last by Mr. Chamberlain, that, ‘it was not a 
matter for regret the imports should largely exceed the exports. The increase in the 
balance of trade was partly freight, which was almost wholly fvoft to this country, 
but the greater portion was, the nett fvofit of our external commercial transactions.’ 
Here are two contradictory declarations. The adverse ‘balance of trade’ during 
each of these last three years would, according to Mr. Bright, necessarily have been 
sixty-five millions sterling less than it really amounts to, if British land had not 
suffered from want of sun. But, according to Mr. Chamberlain, our ‘profits’ 
would in that case, have necessarily been nearly as much less! Without more 
closely scrutinising these antagonistic statements, one may safely conclude’that the 
President of the Board of Trade will, now that they are noticed, confer with the 
right hon. gentleman who is so certain we have lost two hundred millions sterling in 
consequence of being obliged to buy from foreign countries food that has been con- 
sumed, owing to our own deficient harvests, although he does not say whether the 
whole nor how much of this prodigious sum was paid out of the pockets of farmers. 
For, should it turn out that Mr. Bright is mainly accurate, Mr. Chamberlain will, in 
that case, find that he could not possibly have taken the right side in the House of 
Commons in the controversy concerning our exports and imports” (Letter to the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., in S¢. James’ Gazette of September 22, 1881). 
Since then Mr. Goschen, who, as an economical authority, is quite equal to Mr. 
Chamberlain, deplored the fact that the imports largely exceed the exports! On this 
subject there is contradiction all round. 
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Empire and the Crimean War. Nevertheless, the increase in 
production under this head, while materially contributing to 
support our people, has scarcely added to our available wealth. 
Much of it can be accounted for by the needs in respect of 
housing, warming, and clothing the additional eight millions 
of human beings. Growing luxury diffused through all classes 
accounts for more of it. Expenditure of a sort unknown in 
former times when locomotion was difficult, dear, and people 
stayed at home, spending comparatively nothing upon a slow 
and costly press, accounts for a good deal more. Undoubtedly 
part of all this extra production is useful and necessary under 
the circumstances, but my aim is to make it plain that very little 
of it added to national wealth; most of it having been con- 
sumed forthwith. 

An enormous rise in “values” of real and leasehold 
property, while apparently creating numerous great, perhaps 
fragile fortunes, has not really added to the sum of absolute 
wealth, and, obviously, this increment is not “ production,” since 
its effect has been simply to transfer, to promote circulation if 
you will. This increment of value is not a creation, is not 
intrinsic, is accidental, often fictitious, always precarious. Much 
of the rise in cost of what has been constructed within the free 
trade period is readily traceable to waste, and represents so 
much lost not gained. Thus you build a house that your father 
could have built for £1,000, at a cost of 41,500, and the 
tenant’s income is accordingly diminished by £25 at least for the 
necessary additional rent. The £500 have been absorbed in 
higher wages to the workmen who built the house, and who 
found themselves forced to insist on being better paid than were 
their predecessors, because the spirit of the age imbued them 
with desires that could only be gratified by expenditure. If a 
labourer in Rotherhithe be paid six shillings per diem for dis- 
charging timber cargoes, instead of four shillings, for the reason 
that he is accustomed to spend two shillings more than need be, 
the timber must be charged so much more to the consumer. 

The man who makes two stalks of wheat grow in place 
of one, adds to production and wealth, while his neighbour 
who finds two applicants for the empty house where there used 
to be one, and is thus able to exact twice the former rent for it, 
adds nothing. The latter impoverishes one family, or at any 
rate takes from them what they will if possible take from some- 
body else, and if he spends the acquired increment of rent by 
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importing cigars, champagne, turtle, and pine-apple for himself, 
or more expensive silk dresses for his wife, society is worse off ; 
if, on the other hand, he is wise enough rightly to distribute it, 
society does not necessarily gain anything. 

Specious inferences are drawn from the enormous rise, since 
1855, in the gross amount of the annual value of property and 
profits assessed to the income tax. To analyze these returns 
would be to write a volume ; but, obviously, what is said in the 
last three paragraphs, and what is hinted at earlier, disposes of 
many such sanguine inferences. Moreover, Messrs. Alexander 
Collie and Co., the shareholders in Overend Gurney and Co., 
Limited, and in the Glasgow City Bank—types of a numerous 
class—helped to produce the rise in question. 

The exports of British and Irish produce during the fifteen 
years, 1866—1880, cannot be said to have grown. In the first 
named year they were represented by the declared value of one 
hundred and eighty-nine million pounds sterling. The yearly 
averages are— 


For the quinquennial period ending 1870, 188 million pds. stg. 
” ” ” 1875, 239% ” 
a _ re 1880, 201% - 

For the two years, 1881—2 23734 ” 

And for the two years, 1871—2 23934 ” 


Mr. Gladstone at Leeds in October, 1881, tried hard to 
attenuate the force of the disagreeable fact he had to admit, 
namely, that our exports of British manufactures are now 
seriously diminishing. He did this first by lumping together 
exports to foreign countries (which have largely fallen off) with 
exports for our own colonists who naturally prefer English goods 
(which exports have largely increased ; they are nearly double 
the declared value in 1855, thus teaching the importance of 
promoting colonial development and growth of colonial popula- 
tions) ; second, by telling his audience that a reduction in values 
of exports amounting to one hundred and sixty million pounds 
only signifies that the profit upon that sum, arbitrarily estimated 
by him at ten per cent., or sixteen million pounds, has not been 
earned by British traders. Mr. Gladstone overlooked the truth 
that the value of all manufactures is (theoretically) the sum of 
the labour expended in obtaining and manipulating raw material 
in itself valueless. Were the goods our customers did not buy 
from us such as must have been extracted from British soil, then 
not less than one hundred and sixty million pounds are lost to 
VOL, XXVIII. P 
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British pockets. Manufacturers, workmen, tradesmen, carriers, 
middlemen, are poorer by that stupendous total, enough to ruin 
a third rate nation, to impoverish sensibly and severely try us. 

The census declines to remain stationary in deference to this 
blow, so cruelly reinforcing the other blows that farmers and 
landlords have received. Half a million souls per annum of 
increased population, with such inflictions and _ prospects, 
do not lighten the load upon the land. 

As to pauperism in England and Wales, since 1849 the 
number of in-door paupers has increased more than one-half. 
There are certainly fewer individuals now receiving out-door 
relief, but the total sum annually raised under poor-rates and 
expended in actual relief of the poor has increased by about 
two millions of pounds sterling per annum—enough to pay the 
interest upon an emigration loan of seventy millions sterling. 

Against all this gloomy pessimism will, however, be arrayed 
the innumerable army of writers and orators who never tire of 
trumpeting far and wide the glory, grandeur, and ceaseless 
progress, the fabulously growing wealth of the wonderful cos- 
mopolitan Empire, whose latest symbol® is a woman seated upon, 
and as it were ruling, like one imperially arrayed in purple, the 
waters that serve obediently to carry her flag and her unrivalled 
fleet® into many a harbour under every sky; to the sagacious 
enterprise of whose traders they proudly boast it is due 
that, not her children only, but all nations, the merchants of 
the earth are waxed rich beyond intelligent conception. 

Unfortunately, these public instructors tread in a well beaten 
track ; they were, most or all of them, trained in the same 
school ; the subject scarcely invites independent research, nor is 
it very easily mastered. Then how easy to follow a safe lead, to 
echo a popular and pleasing cry. Still, some flagrant examples 
have been given that first rate authorities can differ gravely and 

* It is the official Imperial symbol peculiar to the nineteenth century, having been 
first impressed upon the British coinage bearing date 1797 A.D. And throughout the 
nineteenth century British supremacy, either in arms, finance, commerce, applied 
science, or arts, has overshadowed the globe, giving a marked tone to the spirit of 
the age. Inall these departments of the material domain a restless pushing people has 
reigned, and in some still reigns over the kings of the earth, the centre whence 
proceeds such singular predominance being the great city concerning which Lord 
Beaconsfield told the House of Peers in his last speech—‘‘the key of India is 


London.” 

® The total of British shipping tonnage is considerably more than that of all the 
other nations of the world added together, being eight and a half million tons against 
eight and a quarter million tons (See the speech of Sir John Lubbock at the annual 
meeting of the British Association in 1881). 
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flatly contradict each other, and two will suffice to show that the 
costly and tedious preparation of elaborate statistics, however 
imposing the result may look, offers not the slightest guarantee 
of their careful handling and sound analysis.’ 

It will not quickly be forgotten by specialists that Mr. Robert 
Giffen, an eminent public officer, occupying a high and respon- 
sible position at the Board of Trade, now President of the 
Statistical Society, presumedly a learned and acute body, carried 
out a calculation of average freight upon many millions of tons 
of goods as fifteen instead of one hundred and fifty shillings per 
cent., and thereupon built an argument (vitiated by no less an 
error than cutting off nine-tenths of the correct rate), to inform a 
select audience collected to hear him read a lengthy paper filled 
with figures framed and grouped to support familiar and foregone 
conclusions. This mistake would no doubt have passed muster 
had it not been that a naval officer, opposed to those conclusions, 
happened to be present and to catch the word which his practical 
business knowledge told him instantly was wrong. My second 


* The cases cited recall to mind an observation made many years ago by a bank 
manager who had been made a tool in some enterprising commercial transactions, 
which inflicted a loss of some £50,000 upon the banking company, and who was 
asked how he could possibly at his mature age have behaved so foolishly. His 
reply was to the effect that men in his position are daily and hourly dealing with 
such stupendous totals in pen and ink that the figures cease to convey to their minds 
those fitting and intrinsic ideas as symbols of value properly belonging to them. 

8 **Captain Halford Thompson asked Mr. Giffen if he considered 15s. per cent. a 
fair average per-centage for freight on the whole import trade of the world. 

‘Mr. Giffen replied that that was what the figures appeared to show. 

‘Captain Thompson said that Mr. Giffen was hard upon those who thought they 
‘could handle figures’ without previous education to the trade—an education which 
he evidently thought could not be complete unless it had been carried out under the 
supervision of the Cobden Club. (Laughter.) Mr. Giffen’s primary object was to 
raise the bogey that there were so many deductions and allowances to be made from 
statistics of import and export trade that no ordinary observer could make safe use of 
argument based upon them. It was curious that, while denying this, he should base 
pages of argument and piles of figures taken in different years from returns based upon 
utterly different principles. Referring to Mr. Giffen’s main point about the excess of 
imports over exports as due to the greater carrying power of the nation, every one 
knew that imports must always have a per-centage taken off, because imports included. 
freight and exports did not. But while admitting that allowances must be made, it 
left them a long way off admitting the accuracy of the figures which Mr. Giffen had 
built up as to the trade of the world. What Mr. Giffen wanted to prove was that the- 
4,162,000,000 which his table showed as the excess of imports over exports in the- 
trade of the world represented approximately the cost of conveyance after deducting 
a sum of £32,000,000 for miscellaneous charges and commission, which brought the 
amount down to £130,000,000, To prove that that was not an excessive amount 
Mr. Giffen informed them that that sum only amounted to a charge of 15s. per cent. 
on the total imports of the world. Now, so far from the result of the calculation 
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case in point has until now been known to two or three indi- 
viduals only, one a personage of eminence who put into my 
hands in October, 1878, an optimist pamphlet, or rather paper, 
by the late Mr. Wm. Newmarch, F.R.S., an esteemed member of 
the Statistical Society, manager of a department in the Bank of 
Messrs. Glyn and Co., and a distinguished authority in trade 
and currency questions. This paper is entitled “The Progress 
of the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom 1856—1877,” 
and is to be found in vol. 41 of the Statistical Society’s Journal. 
Table XV. on page 221 gives the following abstract 

Total Imports during the twenty-two years . 6196 million pounds. 

» Exports ,, 4 9 ‘a - 3900 





Apparent Excess of Imports . , . . 2296 
Mr. Newmarch next reduces this 
enormous excess by 


Sundry purely arbitrary allowances amounting to 686 





Thereby bringing down the figures to. 1610 million pounds, 





He then proceeds as follows upon page 222 :—“ From this 
total of one thousand six hundred and ten million pounds 
sterling we may take away one hundred for excess of imports 
of bullion, leaving one thousand five hundred and ten million 
pounds sterling as the excess of imports of merchandise ; and 
when the whole subject is considered the wonder will be, not 
that in twenty-two years there has been a total excess of one 
thousand five hundred and ten million pounds sterling, but that 
it has not been greater”! 
calmly made that nobody is likely to stop and examine it. 


Here is simply an assumption, but so 


justifying Mr. Giffen in saying that it only showed a charge of I5s., it really showed 
47 7s. per cent. for cost of conveyance. 

‘Mr. Giffen—I find it should be £7 Ios. per cent., not 15s. (Loud laughter.) 

** Captain Thompson remarked that there was another gross miscalculation in the 
next paragraph, where Mr. Giffen said that the figures £130,000,000 showed a gross 
earning of £8 per ton on the total tonnage of the world, sailing and steam together. 
In his tables he had put the total tonnage at 28,000,000, and on that amount the 
gross earnings would be £4 IIs. per ton instead of £8. 

‘* Mr. Giffen—I think that 28,000,000 is reduced to equivalents in sailing tons. 

‘*Captain Thompson said he thought not; and added that if Mr. Giffen’s other 
calculations were as little to be relied upon as those he had now quoted his volu- 
minous paper would not be of much use” (Morning Post report of the adjourned 
discussion on Mr. Giffen’s paper, entitled ‘* The use of Import and Export Statistics,” 
held at the rooms of the Statistical Society on April 4, 1882). In the month of June 
following, Mr. Giffen was elected President of this Society. 
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However what I desire to point out is that Mr. Newmarch 
distinctly says, and rightly, there were only one hundred millions 
of bullion effectively imported into the country during the 
twenty-two years. [Pass on to page 231 and read the following 
statement: “ Prior to 1849 the annual supplies of gold available 
for all the purposes of coinage, bullion, reserves, and commerce 
had been about four millions sterling, an amount barely sufficient 
to meet the wear and tear of the gold coins in circulation. In 
1850 the supply was raised to nine millions; in 1851 to four- 
teen millions ; in 1852 to twenty-seven millions ; and in 1856 to 
thirty-two million pounds sterling; a revolution far surpassing 
any economic change within record. The figures below show 
that there has been a gradual decline to a supply of twenty-one 
million pounds sterling for about the last sixteen years, say 
1861—1877 ; that is to say, the pre-discovery supply of four 
million pounds sterling per annum has been raised to a post- 
discovery supply for the ten years, i851—1860, of about twenty- 
eight million pounds sterling, and for the following sixteen 
years, 1861—1876, of about twenty-one million pounds sterling 
yearly.” Here Mr. Newmarch contradicts what he had correctly 
stated on page 222, that only one hundred million pounds sterling 
had been received and retained, 1856—1877. He forgot, when 
he came to page 231, to deduct the exports of bullion from the 
imports of bullion. This is the simple explanation, and with it 
goes by the board root and branch the whole of the optimist 
argument in the second quoted passage. But the conclusion 
upon page 222 turns out to be equally false and misleading. 

The first line of Table XV. shows the total imports of every 
kind of merchandise during the twenty-two years. Some of 
this foreign merchandise is after landing and (sometimes) 
manipulation re-shipped abroad; the official returns give in 
two adjoining columns the exports of British and Irish produce 
or manufacture, and those of foreign and colonial produce so 
re-shipped, separately. Mr. Newmarch added up the first column 
correctly as three thousand nine hundred millions pounds sterling, 
but he quite overlooked the second. The totals in that column are 
in round numbers one thousand millions of pounds sterling, which 
of course should have been deducted from the two thousand two 
hundred and ninety-six millions. This being done the difference 
or “ balance of trade” is dond fide reduced to about one thousand 
three hundred millions of pounds sterling (the exact figures are 
41,316,304,011 sterling), before any of Mr. Newmarch’s arbitrary 
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allowances, amounting together to six hundred and eighty-six 
millions, are reckoned at all! What then becomes of his 
preposterous assertion that the wonder is, “not that in twenty- 
two years there has been a total excess of one thousand five 
hundred and ten million pounds sterling, but that it has not 
been greater”? Mr. Newmarch forgot to deduct what exceeds 
by one fourth the whole funded debt of this country, the colossal 
omission passed undetected, and is now publicly noticed for the 
first time. A favourite argument of this gentleman had best be 
given in his own words, written in October, 1878. “The only 
real gauge of the state of foreign trade is the Foreign Ex- 
change, and during the last twenty years the Foreign Exchange 
has been steadily in favour of this country.” Compare this 
peremptory ruling with actual fact as related in the money 
article of the J/orning Post, for May 24, 1882: “On the foreign 
exchange bills were generally in demand, and in consequence of 
the continual low rate of money here almost all the rates of 
exchange were unfavourable to this country.” 

One more proof of reckless and ignorant treatment of 
these subjects by persons to whom the uninformed general 
public naturally look for light regarding them. In “City 
Notes” of the Pall Mall Gasette for January 8, 1881, occurs 
this comment upon the Board of Trade returns for the 
year 1880. “The disparity between the value of our imports 
and exports, which of late years had become so great as to 
alarm some dabblers in political economy, has been considerably 
reduced. Our imports, however, still exceed our exports by 
one hundred and eighty-seven million pounds, an adverse 
balance of trade which after all is more apparent than real,” 
&c., &c. Now, in the first place, the adverse balance had reaily 
never been so high as in 1880 (it was but one hundred and 
fourteen millions in 1879), and in the second place it had not even 
then attained the frightful amount named, or anything like it, 
being one hundred and forty millions, not one hundred and 
eighty-seven millions. The 77ses, published twelve hours earlier 
the same day, had shown it, with sufficient approximate correct- 
ness, as one hundred and twenty-seven millions. 

Such marvellous mistakes and self-contradictions go un- 
noticed partly on account of the bewildering mass of numerals 
very few are able or care to understand, partly inasmuch as it is 
nobody’s affair to spy them out; rather are powerful interests 
deeply concerned in endorsing the wrong conclusions drawn 
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from them ; to support which, the figures are often put together. 
Nor must the Mutual Admiration Society be forgotten.® 

The writer’s matured conviction is that we are rapidly 
drifting towards an unexampled national catastrophe, a convic- 
tion based upon independent examination of published facts 
and figures, undertaken without prepossession. The conclusions 
ultimately reached, and laid before Mr. Gladstone in a con- 
venient, original form on November 24, 1880, had been 
submitted a few days after prorogation, viz.,on August 15, 1877, 
to Lord Beaconsfield, then her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State.” 

What influence these representations exercised over the 
imagination and judgment of the Prime Minister can be 
gathered from the following extract from chapter i. of Exdymion, 
published three years subsequently— 

“ Well,” said his companion musingly, “it may be fancy, but I 

cannot resist the feeling that this country, and oes wee generally, are 
on the eve of a great change.” = 

“‘T see no reason why there should be any great change; certainly 
not in this country,” said Mr. Ferrars. “Here we have changed every- 
thing that was required.” * . _ - = 

“The whole affair rests on too contracted a basis,” said his 
companion. “We are habituated to its exclusiveness, and, no doubt, 
custom in England is a power; but let some event suddenly occur 
which makes a nation feel or think, and the whole thing might vanish 
like a dream.” 

“What can happen? Such affairs as the Luddites do not occur 
twice in a century, and as for the Spafield riots, they are impossible now 
with Peel’s new police. The country is employed and prosperous, and 
were it not so, the landed interest would always keep things straight.” 

' The very remarkable national confusion of thought upon these questions is 
exemplified in the Blue-books, where, since 1855, a Table has kept its ground giving 
the proportion of imports and exports (added together) per head of population in the 
United Kingdom. The vadson d'etre of this extraordinary calculation being a curious 
**consuming 





notion that outgoings are gain, and incomings must be gain too, because 
power” and real wealth cannot but be equivalent terms. The imports per head have 
doubled in a quarter of a century (it is hardly necessary to say why, after what has 
been adduced), and this elasticity, notwithstanding the census always went on rising, 
is officially set down as manifest proof of wealth. The more a man spends the richer 
he must be! So, in the opinion of the country lad coming to town, all that glitters 
is gold. 

10 **Tn the midst of all this physical prosperity, one fine day in August, Parliament 
having just been prorogued, an unknown dealer in potatoes wrote to the Secretary 
of State, and informed him that he had reason to think that a murrain had fallen over 
the whole of the potato crops in England, and that, if - ” ws , the 
most serious consequences must ensue. This mysterious but universal sickness of a 
single root changed the history of the world” (Zxdymzon, chap. 1xxxii.). 
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“Tt is powerful, and has been powerful for a long time ; but there 
are other interests besides the landed interest now.” 

“‘ Well, there is the colonial interest, and the shipping interest,” said 
Mr. Ferrars, ‘and both of them thoroughly with us.” 

“T was not thinking of them,” said his companion. “It is the 
increase of population, and of a population not employed in the 
cultivation of the soil, and all the consequences of such circumstances 
that were passing over my mind.” 

“Don’t you be too doctrinaire, my dear Sydney; you and I are 
practical men. We must deal with the existing, the urgent ; and there 
is nothing more pressing at this moment than the formation of a new 
Government.” 


The closing sentence is characteristic. While political 
partisanship engrosses the thoughts and time of those on whom 
rest the duties of Government, the material treasure of the 
country yearly decreases,'' pauperism and profligacy, born and 
nourished of overcrowding and corruptions now part and parcel 
of urban and industrial surroundings, increase. There is but one 
human practicable method of stemming a current that bears us 
on faster and faster towards an abyss; one so imperatively, 
urgently wanted, so obviously effective, that it would be incon- 
ceivable why statesmen do not unitedly proclaim its value, why 
the people themselves do not clamorously insist upon its adop- 
tion, unless we knew, from the history of the Deluge and the 
Ark, that it is not enough either to forewarn, or to point out the 
sole way of escape even from stupendous and certain and 
imminent destruction. 

Shortly before the inauguration of free trade, on April 16, 
1843, Mr. Charles Buller, in the House of Commons, proposed 
the following motion—“ that an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty praying that she will take into her most gracious 
consideration the means by which extensive and systematic 
colonization may be most effectually rendered available for 
augmenting the resources of her Majesty’s Empire; giving 
additional employment to capital and labour, both in the 
United Kingdom and in the colonies, and thereby bettering the 
condition of her people.” Nothing came of this enlightened 

11 The golden tide that had as a rule flowed towards these shores down to 1878 
inclusive, then began to ebb, and from our store of gold and silver bullion and specie 
ten millions of pounds sterling have since gone abroad. If fifteen millions be added 
to them to represent loss, waste, depreciation, wear and tear of coinage in circulation 
in 1879—1882, we see a total reduction of twenty-five million pounds sterling in the 
stock of precious metals in the country at the end of 1878, when the census was 
considerably lower than at the end of 1882. 
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initiative. The predominant economical teaching then and 
since has been that emigration is exclusively the concern of 
individuals. But this is a mistake. For, those who would be 
best away cannot go for want of cash, and were such helped to 
leave there would be a better chance of livelihood here for others 
who have a little money they would prefer employing where 
they were born, if only pressure of competition, the struggle for 
life, could be moderated. Besides, State directed emigration is a 
logical corollary of free trade. That system continually de- 
prives bodies of British workmen of employment, in the interest, 
it is contended, of the community. Economy attained by em- 
ploying foreign workmen who will take less wages, can scarcely 
be effective, so far as the community is concerned, unless the 
burden of supporting those who have been dismissed and their 
dependents is removed by transplanting such as cannot go 
unaided, to fresh fields of labour. Failing that supplemental 
operation, what happens is, two sets of hands are supported 
instead of one set. This can be made plain by an example. 
London consumes coal sea-borne from Northumberland and 
Durham in value about two millions sterling annually, the whole 
of which, except a fraction of royalty paid to the lords of the 
soil, who spend that fracticn falling to them in keeping up 
establishments to the profit of the community, is paid as 
“wages” to colliers, engineers, labourers, railway men, sailors, 
brokers, clerks, carriers, foremen, merchants. Upon the two 
million pounds all these people and their families (perhaps fifty 
thousand souls) live. To enable them to live the coal is sold at 
(say) twelve shillings per ton f.o.b. Thames. In the Pas de Calais 
there are coal formations. Next week an enormous vein fifty 
feet thick lying close to ground is tapped, and France finds she 
can supply all London with profit to herself at eight shillings 
per ton. The result of opening this door ‘as widely as possible” 
(to quote Mr. Bright) must be chémage of the considerable 
home population who derive their livelihood from the extrac- 
tion and sale of the North country coal, henceforward to be 
left in the pit. Such few among them as possess means to 
do so may emigrate wth their capital to France or America. 
The bulk must perforce stay here, and, as they could not 
be killed out of the way, the cost of maintaining them 
would have to be added to the sum paid by Londoners 
for French coal before it could be ascertained whether 
Great Britain gained by the revolution. Who can doubt that 
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when this should be done it would appear that though London 
consumers paid less than before for their coal, Great Britain 
suffered serious damage? The discovery made Parliament 
would quickly either impose a protectionist duty to shut out 
French coal, or pass an emigration bill to remove the surplus 
population elsewhere. 

Fair trade offers certain methods of adjusting the difficulty 
we have been considering. Mr. Ecroyd has lucidly stated and 
exhaustively exposed all the most telling and useful facts and 
arguments of the new economical school. It is enough to 
observe in their regard that the methods suggested, even did the 
country at once close with these doctrines, must take long years 
to put into practice, while, in the meantime, trade and social 
difficulties thicken, and the Registrar General will continue to 
report such and such weekly excesses of births over deaths. 
What is wanted is something that can be done without delay. 

The free trade policy cannot be reversed in a hurry, and if it 
could be, difficulties of a fresh, very perplexing class would 
have to be faced; but systematic migration of superabundant 
mouths from this portion to another portion of the Queen’s 
dominions, might be organized and begun this Session. The 
work can evidently only be undertaken on any effectual scale by 
the State, for the very phrase “surplus population” implies not 
surplus capital but surplus labour. Those whom it is desirable 
to remove are such as are willing to go, who would usually be 
persons without resources beyond their industry, without settled 
occupation at home, which in itself inclines a man to stay and 
let well alone. To remove such people would benefit them, but 
it would be losing time to argue from that point of view. The 
principal motive for State intervention is that the State would 
be greatly benefited, and this result would follow, first, from the 
departure of persons who, whether there is or is not work for 
them must, according to law, be maintained, and are in fact 
maintained by the rest of the community ; second, by selecting 
a British colony as their home ; lastly, by securing there without 
cost a valuable source of revenue that cannot fail to alleviate 
the burdens borne by British taxpayers. Clearly, the Colony 
must be chosen, at all events for inaugurating the system, 
which, possessing social and climatic requisites, is nearest, and 
so accessible at least expense, viz., the Dominion of Canada. 

J. F. BOYD. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MISTRESS ANNE AND HER VICTIMS. 


THE overthrow of Wolsey produced a marked revolution in 
English politics. So long as the chief administration of Henry’s 
affairs had remained in the hands of that great statesman, they 
had been conducted with consummate skill, prudence, and 
courage, and had been attended by a corresponding degree of 
success. Had Wolsey continued in office, and retained the 
influence which he once possessed over Henry, he would prob- 
ably have won for his master a yet higher position in the history 
of his age than any to which the ambition of that King had 
yet aspired; and the reign of Henry the Eighth might have 
been the type of all that is noble and prosperous, as it is now 
the record of all that is undignified and disgraceful. The 
bright beginning had a gloomy ending, and the period of the 
change dates from the day when he yielded to the fascinations 
of Anne Boleyn. From the moment of her appearance upon 
the stage the character of Henry changes for the worse. He 
becomes sensual, degraded, and brutal, the slave of lust and 
cruelty, treachery and avarice. The authority of the Holy 
See is questioned, mocked, and rejected ; and the person of 
the Sovereign Pontiff is scorned and insulted. In him the 
unity of the faith is broken, and the tradition of the Church is 
interrupted and disregarded. Doctrines and rites which had 
descended from the time of the Apostles were cast aside as 
unclean things, and their place was usurped by the inventions 
of men. The change, long impending, culminated in the 
supremacy of Anne Boleyn, and her supremacy dates from the 
overthrow of Cardinal Wolsey. 

It is important to trace the steps by which this great 
revolution in the religion of England was effected. Of course it 
was gradual; the overthrow of a system which had been in 
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operation from the time when our ancestors first heard of 
Christianity was not to be accomplished in a day. The 
Catholicism of England seemed to possess every element of 
security. It was interwoven with the national constitution, and 
the laws of the land were based upon it. It lay deep in the 
affections of the people, for it appealed to sympathies which 
dated from their childhood, and which death itself could not 
silence. It seemed to stand firm and secure as a tower of 
strength against every enemy; and its children within its 
walls proclaimed, in their confidence, that no weapon formed 
against it should ever prevail. Yet the wisdom of God per- 
mitted that, for a time, each of these bulwarks should be 
assailed and overthrown ; and in order that the warning might 
be all the more impressive, He allowed the work of destruction 
to be done by a licentious man and a profligate woman. 
Hitherto the investigation of the inquiry into the private 
history of the Protestant Reformation has been difficult, for 
bigotry and prejudice have conspired to bar the progress of 
accurate investigation. Englishmen have been invited to believe 
cunningly devised fables which rest upon no firm historical 
basis, and they have accepted the fiction with unquestioning 
faith. Thanks, however, to the facilities which have been 
afforded of late for a more critical investigation, we are now 
permitted to trace, step by step, the measures which were 
adopted by Henry and his paramour for the overthrow of 
truth and the establishment of error. Each successive stage 
of the inquiry shows us more and more clearly that the so-called 
Reformation has its beginning in the unholy lives of Henry 
and the companion of his sin. For its gratification the King was 
content to sacrifice everything. Wolsey stood in his way, and 
Wolsey perished. If we seek to fathom the secret history of 
the period which elapsed between the disgrace of Wolsey and 
the death of Anne Boleyn, the opportunity of doing so is now 
afforded us. The letters addressed by Eustace Chapuys! to 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth are before us, and now, for the 
first time, are made available for historical purposes. They 
have every claim upon our respectful attention. They are 
written by a man of unquestionable ability and integrity, whose 
position in the English Court as the Imperial Ambassador is 


' The originals of these despatches are at Vienna; the abstracts of which I have 
here availed myself are contained in the Calendar of Spanish State Papers so ably 
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the best guarantee for the accuracy of his statements. He 
knew what he was writing about. His official position admitted 
him to frequent interviews with Henry, and he possessed the 
entire confidence of the Queen. Hitherto the little which we 
have known about that unfortunate woman has been derived 
from the reports of agents who were her avowed enemies, men 
whose interest it was either to pervert the truth, as far as she 
was concerned, or entirely to suppress it. In all that relates to 
the affairs of Queen Katherine these Spanish despatches are 
of the highest value. After the lapse of three centuries and 
a half of misrepresentation, the true history of the origin of 
the English Reformation at last is gradually making itself 
known to us; and the cumulative testimony of each succeeding 
witness enables us to trace with increasing certainty the move- 
ment back to the disgraceful amour of a married man with 
his wife’s domestic attendant. Chapuys comes forward with 
his contribution to the sacred cause of truth, and helps us to 
raise it from the grave in which it has been too long entombed. 
It becomes the duty of all who love the truth for the truth’s 
sake to aid in the inquiry to cast aside the trammels of prejudice, 
and to look upon Anne Boleyn and Henry Tudor as they are 
recorded in the writings of men who knew them, men who had 
witnessed their actions and fathomed their motives. The inquiry 
is not a pleasant one, but it is forced upon us by the necessity 
of the case; and if it leads us into bad company we must be 
content to follow, not from sympathy, but because the subject 
‘demands it. 

We propose then, in the first place, to trace the manner in 
which Henry and Anne Boleyn conducted themselves during 
the period which elapsed between the overthrow of Wolsey and 
his death, a period of something more than one year. He 
had been a hindrance to their enjoyment of each other’s com- 
pany, at least they thought so, and now that he was gone they 
resolved to make the most of their freedom. The correspond- 
ence of the Imperial Ambassador is here at once instructive 
and amusing. It furnishes us with many anecdotes which are 
of very great value as helping us to understand the position 
in which these lovers stood in regard to each other and to 
the outer world in general. The accidental manner in which 
these details come before us, scattered, as it were at random, 
through the official despatches of Chapuys to the Emperor, 
gave them their especial value, and invest them with a charm 
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which perhaps would be wanting had we found them chronicled 
by the more dignified historian. 

When Chapuys reached London about the end of August, 
1529, Henry was absent, having gone upon one of his frequent 
excursions into the country. The first piece of intelligence 
which the Ambassador had to communicate to his master had 
reference to Wolsey. The affairs of the Cardinal were daily 
going from bad to worse, and his downfall seemed to be 
inevitable. He had lost the King’s favour, and (what was more 
to be dreaded) he had provoked the anger of the King’s 
mistress, who imagined, apparently with reason, that her old 
enemy had opposed the divorce, a measure which, if carried, 
would have enabled Henry to make her his wife. The world 
knew that she was not his wife, and her own conscience told 
her the same bitter truth. She knew that she was leading an 
evil life, and believed that Wolsey was hindering her from be- 
coming an honest woman. Rightly or wrongly, she attributed 
to Wolsey the failure of Campeggio’s mission, from which she 
had at first anticipated an easy victory over Queen Katherine 
and the clerical party, with whom Katherine’s interests were 
identified. The Cardinal’s enemies had for long been on the 
watch for some such opportunity as this, and they were not slow 
to avail themselves of it when now at last it presented itself to 
them. The leaders of the opposition to Wolsey were the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, Lord Rochfort and the lady Anne 
Boleyn, who, said Chapuys, echoing the general impression of 
the Court, “if she pleases, can easily effect his dismissal.” That 
she would do so was very generally believed, for, continues the 
letter, “she happens to be the person in all this kingdom who 
hates him the most bitterly, and who has spoken and acted most 
openly against him. Formerly no one dared to say a word in 
his disfavour, but now his name is in the mouth of everyone for 
evil, and he forms the subject of libellous writings.” Towards the 
conclusion of the letter occurs this sentence, ominous of coming 
evil: “The King’s affection for Boleyn increases daily. Just 
now it is so great that it can hardly be greater, such is the 


* It may be useful to note the date of the chief events connected with the 


Cardinal’s disgrace in 1529 : 
September 12. Henry refuses to grant him an interview (Brewer, 5,936). 
October 19. He is deprived of the Great Seal (/d. 6,018, 6,025, 6,026). 
October 22. He admits that he has incurred the Praemunire (//. 6017). 
December 1. Articles (44) preferred against him (Z/. 6,075). 
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intimacy and familiarity in which they are living at present. 
May God remedy it all!” * 

Upon the 14th of September Chapuys had his first interview 
with Henry. The reception with which he met was most 
gracious, for Henry well knew how to assume a smiling counte- 
nance, and the Ambassador seems to have formed a high opinion 
of the intelligence and acquirements of the English Sovereign. 
As usual, Henry at once plunged into the great subject of the 
divorce, with the legal questions involved in which he seemed to 
be perfectly familiar. He expressed himself with some bitter- 
ness against Charles for having refused to entrust him with the 
original Brief of Dispensation, an act which he held to be not 
only unfriendly but unjust. The Ambassador endeavoured to 
divert the conversation into some channel which was less 
exciting, but the King held steadily to his first intention. 
He insisted upon discussing the whole subject in all its aspects, 
and during the entire conference he showed a considerable 
amount of legal knowledge, proved by the way in which he 
stated his case, as well as by the skill with which he maintained 
it. It was evident that he had been carefully instructed in the 
whole question, and that he had taken pains to master its 
many intricacies and difficulties. 

This interview with Henry led to no result. When it had 
ended, the Ambassador was conducted, by the King’s permis- 
sion, into the apartments of Queen Katherine. His visit was 
simply a matter of official ceremony. In her conversation with 
him she touched lightly upon the objects of his mission into 
England, avoiding all subjects which were in dispute. She did 
wisely, for she was surrounded by a crowd of listeners, in the 
presence of whom she knew that it was prudent to set a watch 
upon her lips. She found the opportunity, however, of privately 
asking Chapuys to visit Campeggio, at that time upon the eve 
of his departure from England ; “and thank him,” said she, “in 
my name, and in that of the Emperor also, for his honest and 
rightful behaviour, and for the trouble which he has taken in 
this affair of mine. As for me, so grateful am I for what he has 
done, that I should hardly know how to repay his services ;” 
an important testimony to his honesty of purpose and the 
integrity of his conduct. At the same time she advised the 
Ambassador to delay calling upon Wolsey until it should be 
known how fortune was likely to deal with him, for at that 


3 Spanish Calendar, 132, 13 
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moment his fall seemed inevitable. And thus ended the con- 
ference.* 

Short as the time was that the Ambassador had spent in 
England he had picked up some few interesting pieces of infor 
mation connected with the leading incidents of the period, and 
he hastened to make the Emperor acquainted with them. Some 
of them illustrate the subject in which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned, and therefore have a claim upon our notice. 
We learn, for instance, that the two Cardinals had no little diffi- 
culty in obtaining the King’s permission to visit him at Grafton ; 
and that he marked his displeasure at the course which they had 
adopted in the matter of the divorce by limiting the ceremonial 
which they were in the habit of displaying in their journeys. 
He ordered that they should come, if they came at all, 
without their legatine crosses preceding them, and without 
that bravery of retainers which they were wont to show in 
public. Instead of the long cavalcade by which they were 
generally attended, their retinue was limited at most to ten or 
twelve servants each. 

Chapuys soon saw the result to which things were tending, 
and the headlong action of the King speedily confirmed the accu- 
racy of his anticipations. He shows us how ripe the Lollardism of 
England was for revolt against the Holy See, and how active 
was the party by which it was represented and fostered at Court. 
To illustrate his meaning, the Ambassador repeats to his master 
the insolent remark which had been made by the Duke of Suffolk, 
in the presence of Campeggio and Wolsey, to the effect that 
never at any time did a Papal Legate do anything to the profit 
of England, but that they ever have been, and ever would con- 
tinue to be, a calamity and a sore to this country. Suffolk uttered 
and although his manner was 
as offensive as his language, no rebuke or expostulation seems 


these words in a public meeting ; 
to have reached him from the King. But the remark was not 
misunderstood or disregarded by Chapuys. If these sentiments 
of the Duke gain ground with the King and the people of 
this country, said he, “there will be a door wide open for the 
Lutheran heresy to creep into England. This is the very self- 
same threat which was used by the English Ambassador at 
Rome when the Pope was pleased to grant the avocation. I 
firmly believe that if the people here had nothing to dread 
but the excommunication of his Holiness and his maledic- 


* /d@, 152, 160. 
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tion, there is among them a countless multitude who would 
follow the Duke’s advice, and out of the King and the Bishops 
would manufacture an equal number of Popes.” 

In every letter which he wrote to Clement, in every embassy 
which he sent to the Vatican, Henry insisted with vehemence that 
in seeking for a divorce he was simply following the voice of his 
conscience. Let the Pope convince him that he was wrong and 
he would be satisfied, but not till then. Was Henry sincere? 
His disgraceful connection with Anne Boleyn is the best answer 
to the question, but at the same time it is interesting to hear the 
comment made upon it by Queen Katherine. Through Chapuys 
she cautioned His Holiness against giving credence to any such 
assertion. The idea of the divorce, according to her, origi- 
nated entirely in his own iniquity and malice. ‘“ And as far as 
I can hear and judge,” continues the Ambassador, “the King’s 
obstinacy and his passion for the lady are such that there is no 
chance of recalling him to a sense of his duty by fair words or 
gentle treatment. Things have come to such a pass that there 
can be no security or repose for the Queen, unless the cause be 
tried and decided at Rome; and the sooner this is done the 
better.” 

The Ambassador’s letters of this time furnish a running 
commentary upon the history of Wolsey’s overthrow, an event 
which, as Chapuys was well aware, was sure to excite the curi- 
osity of his imperial correspondent. From this source we learn 
that the fallen Minister was compelled to draw up a most 
minute inventory of his entire moveable property ; and Henry 
further insisted that this document should be in Wolsey’s own 
handwriting, in order that nothing might be forgotten, and that 
its damning evidence might be quoted against him if any 
questions should happen hereafter to arise respecting the extent 
or value of the forfeited goods and chattels.’ 

On the 24th October Henry came by water from Greenwich 
to London to view the Cardinal's effects, and upon this interest- 
ing occasion he brought with him his lady friend, her mother, 
and one gentleman of his chamber. The King was much 
gratified ; for he found that the Cardinal’s property was much 

5 The splendid vestments and other church ornaments which he had given to his 
college at Oxford had already been forwarded to London, where Chapuys had the 
opportunity of seeing them. Opposite to him lived an embroiderer, to whom they 
had been sent in order that the Cardinal’s coat of arms might be removed from them. 
They were worth fully forty thousand angelots, and these were but a quarter of what 
he possessed elsewhere (See Sfav. Ca/. 228). 
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more valuable than he had expected. “People are saying 
execrable things against Wolsey,” remarks Chapuys, “and more 
still will come to light before next Parliament, for the persons 
who have raised the storm against him will not rest until they 
have entirely ruined him.” They were not long in doing so. 
On the 27th of October he was judicially declared to be a rebel 
and a traitor; all his property, moveable and immoveable, was 
adjudicated to the Crown, and he himself was sentenced to be 
shut up in one of the royal prisons until his Majesty should 
decide upon his final destiny. 

We gain an insight into the condition of Henry’s domestic 
life from an account given us by Chapuys of some incidents 
which occurred to his Majesty on St. Andrew’s day. On that 
occasion he dined with his wife, as it was his habit to do on 
great festivals,® in order to keep up appearances, and to make 
the outer world believe that he had not ceased to treat her 
with due respect and affection. Upon this occasion the meeting 
was not a happy one. When Katherine expostulated: with him 
as to the life he was leading, and complained of his conduct 
towards her, he attempted to silence her by retorting that as 
she was mistress in her own household so was he master in 
his. He explained his absence from her society by remarking 
that the Cardinal had left the affairs of the Government in 
such extreme confusion that he was compelled to work day 
and night to bring them into order. Then he became aggres- 
sive and cruel. If she thought, continued he, that he would 
ever resume his former matrimonial relations with her, she was 
much mistaken, for she ought to know by this time that he 
was not her lawful husband. He was about to forward to 
Rome the opinions of many learned men upon this point ; 
and if the Pope failed to declare their marriage null and void 
from the beginning, then he, the speaker, after denouncing 
Clement as a heretic, would marry whom he pleased. 

Having planted this double wound in the bosom of Katherine, 
having shocked her as a Catholic and insulted her as a woman, 
this man of the tender conscience, this saintly Defender of the 
Faith, sought consolation in the company of his mistress. Anne 
had already heard that Henry had been so weak as to venture 
into Katherine’s presence, she had heard of the discussion which 
had taken place between them, and she revenged herself upon 
her paramour by taunting him with his defeat. “Did not I tell 
you,” said this terrible woman, “that whenever you dispute with 
6 See Chapuys to Charles V. May 14, 1531 (Brewer, 238). 
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the Queen she is sure to gain the victory over you?) Why do 
you venture to engage in a controversy in which you know you 
will certainly be defeated ? I see what will come of it. Some 
day she will drive you into such a strait by her arguments that 
you will cast me off. You have acted unfairly towards me. You 
have kept me waiting for a long time; a time during which I 
might have contracted a happy marriage and been the mother 
of children, which I count tg be the greatest consolation which the 
world can offer. All this might have been mine, but for you. 
But alas! Iam spending my youth to no purpose, and I have 
gained nothing by the sacrifices which I have made for you.’* 
So besotted was Henry that even such exhibitions of temper 
as this (and it was probably only one out of many) did not make 
him anxious to free himself from the degrading bondage in which 
she held him. Her influence remained unshaken, and he habi- 
tually broke out into insolent threats against the Pope and the 
clergy. On the 7th of December the Imperial Ambassador 
took supper with the Duke of Norfolk, Anne’s uncle. After the 
usual amount of flattery and arrogance, the Duke introduced the 
subject of the divorce. His remarks were directed to prove to 
Chapuys that Charles would act wisely were he to withdraw 
from further opposition to the inevitable, and quietly submit 
to what he could not prevent. “The King’s scruples of con- 
science,” said Anne’s ducal advocate, “instead of subsiding are on 
the increase; and so resolute is he in this matter that there is no 
one in the world capable of turning the current of his passion.” 
Of course the Ambassador had his answer, and it is so obvious 
that there is no need to repeat it here ; but the comments which 
he makes upon what he had heard are worthy of our attention. 
He frankly tells Charles that he fears the King will bring the 
question of the divorce before the Parliament, and will ask them 
to decide it for him. If he does so the result may be foreseen ; 
for the majority of the members have been bribed by the King. 
So bent was he upon this unfortunate connection that nobody 
dares to remonstrate with him, still less to contradict him. In 
order to show the Emperor how the tide was running, he 
mentions one or two incidents which had recently occurred. 
The King, in his anxiety to give a little dignity to the intended 
alliance, had bestowed an earldom upon the father of the 
royal favourite. In a great entertainment given by the city 
of London the lady Anne had taken precedence, not only of 
the two Duchesses of Norfolk, but also of the Queen Dowager 
7 Id, 224. 
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of France, Henry’s sister, and had assumed the place of honour 
next to the King, being the position usually assigned to a 
crowned queen. After dinner there was dancing and carousing 
of a nature which appears to have shocked the gravity of the 
Ambassador ; for he remarks that nothing seemed to be want- 
ing but the priest to give the ring and pronounce the nuptial 
blessing. During these festivities poor Queen Katherine was 
left to her solitude and tears, and in her own accustomed 
fashion she celebrated the great festival of the Immaculate 
Conception of our Blessed Lady. 

In the same despatch Chapuys has a few words to say about 
the deposed Cardinal. His report confirms the more detailed 
account which has already been given us by Cavendish. We are 
told that Wolsey was now leading a very retired life and a very 
devout life, saying his Mass daily, and thanking God for having 
given him the opportunity of acknowledging his past errors, and 
endeavouring to atone for them. 

In the meantime, as the confidence of Henry and his lady- 
love increased, so in proportion did that of Katherine desert her. 
She was filled with fears and anxieties, and the persecution to 
which she had been so long exposed, was now doing its work 
upon her. Her health failed her, and her spirits sank to the 
lowest point. Perhaps she exaggerated her difficulties, but she 
had grave cause for anxiety. Some of those in whom she had 
trusted abandoned her and passed over into the camp of the 
enemy. It seemed to her that her nephew was_ becoming 
indifferent to her sufferings, and she was haunted by the fear 
that the Holy Father himself might be so far deluded by the 
misstatements of Ilenry’s agents as to pronounce the sentence 
which should declare to the world that she had never been the 
wedded wife of the man whom for twenty years she had called 
her husband. Henry’s position remained unchanged ; the nature 
of his connection with Anne Boleyn was no longer a secret, and 
yet he gave no sign of an awakened conscience. He had told 
his wife that he would disregard the Pope’s sentence, whatever it 
might be, and that he could obtain, within his own kingdom, a 
satisfactory solution of all his doubts and scruples. He had 
come to the conclusion, he said, that he was bound to prize and 
value the Church of Canterbury as much as the people across 
the channel had been taught to value the Church of Rome. One 
by one he was adopting the old heresies of Wyclif, and thus 
preparing the way for that act of rebellion which should separate 
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England from the Holy See, and involve his reluctant subjects 
in the sins of schism and heresy. 

The Emperor Charles had by this time formed a clear 
opinion of the evil which he saw looming in the distance. 
Writing confidentially to his brother Ferdinand, upon January 
II, 1530, he thus expresses himself: “ Respecting the King of 
England it is said that he considers his mistress as if she were 
actually his wife, and he threatens that he will marry her 
whether the Pope will give his consent or not. He says that 
he does not care a straw for the Pope, whom he calls next door 
to a heretic, and proclaims that on this account he ought to be 
deposed. I cannot tell you how this affair will end, but of one 
thing I am certain, namely, that the King will commit this act 
of folly and marry the lady, whether His Holiness likes it or 
not. I need not point out to you that this will be a great evil, 
and will be a sufficient cause for a new war.” 

As Henry sank lower and lower in the scale of morality, 
so in a corresponding degree increased his dislike to the 
company of his wife. We have seen that he attempted to 
explain his long absence from her by pleading the necessity of 
attending to the public business of the realm, which had been 
thrown, he said, into disorder by the carelessness of Wolsey. 
Upon another occasion his pitiful cowardice and meanness of 
heart are illustrated by the way in which he treated her. He 
told her that he had not come to see her at Richmond because 
he had heard that the plague had broken out there; yet he 
allowed her to reside where he himself had not the courage to 
pay her even a passing visit. Larly in the year 1530 Chapuys 
had it from the King’s own lips that his determination in the 
matter of the divorce was unalterable. No man living, he said, 
could ever persuade him to change his opinion, or te return 
to the Queen, even if this resolution of his should cost him 
everything which he possessed in the world. If the Pope and 
the Emperor were wise men they would withdraw their oppo- 
sition, and retire from a conflict in which he knew they would 
be defeated. Subsequent events proved that in this cruel 
determination Henry was terribly in carnest. 

In our progress through the correspondence of the Spanish 
Ambassador we linger willingly over any notice which reveals to 
us some incident, however trifling, connected with the closing 
scenes of the life of the great Cardinal. We do not learn much 
from these despatches, yet what we learn has the charm of 


8 Td, 232, 245. 
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novelty ; and we are pleased when we meet Wolsey now and 
then in nooks and corners where we should scarce have ex- 
pected to encounter him. Thus, in a letter from Gio. Joachimo 
to King Francis the First (written in London towards the end of 
March, 1530),° we have a satisfactory confirmation of the account 
given us by Cavendish respecting the life of penance which the 
Cardinal had led while yet he lingered at Richmond before 
setting out on his journey to the north. Joachimo tells us that 
at Wolsey’s earnest request he paid him a visit. He found him 
domesticated in the Carthusian convent, of which he had been 
an inmate for the previous three weeks. Evidently he was 
keeping his Lent with the Fathers of that ascetic establishment, 
to the rules of which he conformed himself. “I found him 
completely resigned,” continues our informant, “and so armed 
was he with patience that there was hardly any need for me to 
recommend to him the exercise of that virtue. He thanked 
your Majesty for the pity you had shown him in the midst of 
his misfortunes as well as for your kind and affectionate inter- 
ference in his behalf.” 

Scraps of gossip reach us from time to time through this 
correspondence of Chapuys which, though perhaps of no great 
moment in themselves, mark the current of public opinion, 
straws which show the way in which the wind was blowing. 
Thus as early as May, 1530, scandal had begun to‘ make free 
with the reputation of Anne Boleyn. It had been remarked 
that the Duke of Suffolk had been absent from the Court for a 
considerable time, and people busied themselves in speculating 
as to the cause. Some of the courtiers accounted for it by saying 
that the Duke had informed the King of a criminal intercourse 
which Anne was carrying on with a gentleman of the royal 
household.’ This same individual had already been dismissed 
from the court upon a suspicion of a similar nature. Upon the 
present occasion he had been sent away at the request of the 
lady herself, who, to screen her own profligacy, pretended to be 
very angry with her gallant; and now the hoodwinked King 
had interceded for his return. True or false the charge led to 

* There is something curious about this letter. How did it come into the Spanish 
correspondence? From what source is it printed? Upon these points the editor is 
silent (Zd. 279). 

Anne did not forget to take her revenge. About a year afterwards (in July, 
1531) Chapuys writes thus: ‘*To avenge herself on the Duke of Suffolk, who had 
heretofore made some charge against her honour, the same lady has accused him. . .” 


It is well to leave the sentence unfinished. The charge returned upon the wretched 


woman herself, and Suffolk was one of those who found her guilty of it (See Brewer, 


342). 
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no diminution in Henry’s favour, and of this he gave a speedy 
proof to his subjects in a way which all could see and under- 
stand. When the royal party was returning from Windsor to 
London, the King accomplished the journey on horseback in 
the company of this female favourite, who was seated on a 
pillion behind his Majesty. The spectacle was most unusual in 
England, and it occasioned much comment and more ridicule. 
Preceding sovereigns had not always been strictly moral, but 
they had never paraded their immorality. The people looked 
on with ill-disguised contempt; but the King knew of a prompt 
method of checking their unfavourable criticism. He sent two 
of them to prison, and the others were silent. 

Conscious of the strength of her position in the Court, Anne 
seized every opportunity of proving to the world how complete 
was the ascendancy which she had gained over her besotted 
admirer. That she did not bear her honours meekly is proved by 
many significant anecdotes which were chronicled by the Im- 
perial Ambassador for the instruction and amusement of the 
Emperor. He tells us, for instance, that Master Russell, having 
ventured to say a few words to Henry in favour of the banished 
Cardinal, the lady was so much offended that she marked her 
displeasure by not speaking to him for nearly a month. Nor 
did the presence of the King himself afford any protection to 
the culprit who was so unfortunate as to provoke her indignation. 
It happened that upon one occasion Henry—in order to main- 
tain the appearance of being on good terms with his wife—sent 
her some cloth, with the homely request that she would make it 
into shirts for him, a cheap and easy way of keeping his victim 
in good humour. But if the request pleased her, it was gall and 
wormwood to mistress Anne, whose jealous eye watched every 
action of her lover. She sent for the person who had carried 
the cloth to the Queen (he was one of the principal gentlemen 
of the bedchamber), and although the King frankly admitted 
that the cloth had been sent to his wife by his own direct order, 
the lady threatened that she would have him punished for his 
misconduct. Chapuys goes on to mention several other instances 
in which officers of the royal household, ladies as well as gentle- 
men, had been dismissed from the Court to gratify the caprice 
and the spite of this female tyrant. Already had Henry begun 
to taste something of the miseries which sooner or later dog 
the steps of the sinner ; yet upon his soul there was that delusion 
which made him believe a lie and hindered him from seeing the 
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truth. Neither the voice of his own conscience, nor the entrea- 
ties of his wife, nor the unbridled temper of the vulgar and 
shrill-tongued scold with whom he was living, nor all collec- 
tively, were strong enough to drive out the evil spirits of pride, 
lust, and self-will to which this royal profligate had abandoned 
his soul. 

Returning to the subject of Wolsey, who was now on his 
way to York, Chapuys has a revelation to make about him 
which excites our curiosity. It seems that the deposed favourite 
opened a correspondence with the Spanish Ambassador resident 
in London, the professed object of which was to forward the 
interests of Queen Katherine. There is nothing incredible in 
the thing itself, for the disgraced Cardinal was now in a position 
in which he could afford to follow the dictates of his unbiassed 
judgment and awakened conscience. Yet the information 
reaches us from a source which cannot but raise our suspicion ; 
it comes through a letter written by the traitor Agostino 
de Agostinis. We know that this man was in the Cardinal's 
household and possessed his entire confidence, which, beyond 
all doubt, he betrayed for money to his master’s enemies. We 
now find him writing to Chapuys to the effect that Wolsey, 
feeling that the step was necessary to his repose, his happiness, 
and his honour, considered himself bound to give the Queen 
the benefit of his advice as to the future management of her 
defence in the matter of the divorce. Such is the statement of 
Agostino, but had he his master’s authority to write in these 
terms? Was not he already in the service of Norfolk, and 
therefore of Anne? Was not this letter a link in the process 
by which he had undertaken to complete Wolsey’s ruin, and to 
consign him to the Tower of London and the scaffold? It is 
impossible to decide, yet it is impossible not to doubt. It 
should be remarked however that Chapuys accepted the intelli- 
gence without hesitation, and forwarded it to his master without 
a word of caution." 

Continuing the subject, we now touch the point which leads 
us to speak of the arrest and death of the disgraced Cardinal, 
a subject upon which some new light is thrown by the Spanish 
correspondence. Chapuys had heard many several reasons 


11 This letter was written on June 15th, and on the 27th of the same month 
Wolsey is said to have sent a message to Chapuys urging increased activity in the 
prosecution of the Queen’s suit. The same statement was repeated on August 20th 
(See Span. Ca/. 366, 411). If this transaction was genuine, information of it would 
probably reach Norfolk from Agostino ; if false, it certainly would. 
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assigned for his arrest, but all of them seemed to him to be 
mere conjectures. Report said that a chamber had already 
been prepared for him in the Tower, the same as that which 
had been occupied by the Duke of Buckingham, in 1521, an 
omen of evil to the Cardinal. The activity of Anne and the 
party which she represented had been stimulated by some words 
which Henry was said to have spoken in praise of the skill and 
activity of his former Minister. From this time, Anne gave 
the King no rest. She wept and wailed; she regretted her lost 
time and ruined honour, and she threatened that she would 
leave him. The weak fool believed that she was in earnest. 
He begged and entreated her most affectionately, even with 
tears in his eyes, not to forsake him; but nothing would satisfy 
the lady short of the Cardinal's arrest by the Constable of the 
Tower. The pretext for this extreme measure was that he had 
written to the Pope asking to be reinstated in his ecclesiastical 
dignities, and had solicited Francis to intercede with Henry in 
his favour. “This last accusation,” continues the Spanish 
Ambassador, “they may perhaps prove, since they have got 
his physician (Agostino) into their hands; for I hear that the 
day after he came to London he was taken to the house of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and was there treated and entertained like a 
prince. This clearly shows that Agostino has been singing the 
right tune, just as the Cardinal's enemies wished.” The phy- 
sician made still further communications about Wolsey, as to 
the truth or falsehood of which I do not venture to express an 
opinion. He told the Venetian Ambassador that the Cardinal 
had urged the Pope to excommunicate Henry and to lay an 
interdict on his kingdom, unless he immediately dismissed 
the lady Anne from Court and treated the Queen with proper 
respect. This may or may not be true, and at least it is 
credible. But when he adds that Wolsey hoped again to be 
able to seize the reins of government, and that he would attempt 
to do so in the midst of the general insurrection which would 
ensue upon the publication of the Papal sentence, few will be 
inclined to give credit to his statement. On this occasion 
Chapuys seems to have half expected that his correspondence 
with Agostino would have come to light, but no allusion was 
made to it by the traitor during the examinations which he 
underwent. Yet the passage is curious as showing that some 
such correspondence as that above referred to actually took 


place between them.” 
12 Td, 509. 
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The account given by Chapuys of the last illness and death 
of Cardinal Wolsey is, perhaps, somewhat less interesting than 
what might have been expected; but such as it is, it is well 
worthy of our notice. He informs Charles of the death of his 
great political rival, which happened, he adds, at a place where 
the Jast King Richard was defeated and killed. Both of them, 
the King and the Cardinal, lie buried in the same church, which 
the people have already begun to call “the tyrants’ grave.” 
Many reports were current as to the cause of his death. Some 
said that for several days after his arrest he would partake of 
no nourishment whatever, and that then he cither took some- 
thing to hasten his end, or that something was given to him 
for that purpose. On Monday arrived the captain of the guard 
to conduct him to London, and both supped together cheerfully 
enough. Soon afterwards, however, the Cardinal was taken 
suddenly and violently ill, so much so, that it was thought he 
could not live through the night. He lingered on, however, 
till Wednesday, and on that day he died like a good Christian, 
protesting at the time of receiving the Holy Sacrament, that 
he had never undertaken anything against his master, the 
King.” 

The question has often been asked: Did Wolscy die by 
poison? It has often been asked, but it never has been answered 
with any degree of precision. Such questions seldom are, for 
it is not easy to penetrate into the depths of secrets like this. 
Even among his contemporaries there were some who thought 
that he had committed suicide, a theory which to me seems 
exceedingly improbable. It is opposed to all that we know 
of the last days of Wolsey’s life, and it is utterly inconsistent 
with the minute details with which Cavendish has furnished 
us so abundantly and with such candour. It is a mere con- 
jecture, unsupported by a single fact, and as such it may be 
dismissed without further comment. 

But when it is suggested that Wolsey was poisoned, and 
poisoned by his physician, Agostino de Agostinis, the inquiry 
assumes a graver aspect, and demands a more careful investi- 
gation. Agostino was a traitor of the deepest die, and yet at 
the same time he was a man of education who had contrived 
to ingratiate himself with Wolsey, and had gained a position in 
his family. He accompanied the Cardinal in his journey to 
the north, and was admitted into his confidence. He used this 


Jd, 522. 
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confidence for the purpose of betraying his master to the 
powerful enemies whom he had left behind him in the English 
Court, of whom the most influential was Norfolk, and the 
most bitterly hostile was Anne Boleyn. Believing Agostino 
to be all that he professed to be, Wolsey employed him to 
write to the French Court in the hope of inducing Francis to 
intercede with Henry in his favour. Upon this correspondence, 
which might be innocent in itself, the physician is supposed to 
have engrafted certain additions of a treasonable character, 
which were interpreted as meaning that his master was hostile 
to the divorce, and that he advised the Pope to revoke the 
cause to Rome. We have seen that the physician was employed 
in a somewhat similar correspondence with Chapuys. Either 
with or without Agostino’s connivance this treasonable matter 
was made known to Henry, and as a matter of course to his 
ladylove. It was the sentence of death to Wolsey. Henry 
ordered the Cardinal’s arrest by Sir William Kingston, Constable 
of the Tower, preparatory to his public trial; but Anne 
preferred to employ the more secret and the safer services 
of the poisoner. The Cardinal was suddenly attacked by a 
violent illness, and died while on his way to London as a 
prisoner. 

Such is the theory which asserts that Wolsey was poisoned, 
and assumes that the murder was committed by Agostino. 
There are certain facts which give it a certain degree of pro- 
bability, and of these I will briefly mention the principal. 

Beyond all doubt this Italian was a traitor; he betrayed 
his master’s confidence and supplied his enemies with infor- 
mation, which, true or false, would in due course of time have 
led to his deeper disgrace and ruin, and probably to his public 
execution as a traitor to his Sovereign. He was needy and 
unscrupulous. After Wolscy’s death he passed into the service 
of the Duke of Norfolk, the Cardinal’s great enemy, in whose 
house “he lived like a prince.” The Duke lent him a hundred 
pounds, which he was bound to return if he did not keep secret 
“all such matter as is contained in a book written with his 
own hand concerning the late Cardinal.” In other words, he 
had received a hundred pounds from Norfolk for holding his 
tongue. When he left the Duke’s service and returned to the 
Continent he still kept up a correspondence with Henry's agents 
in England, and when he asks for money, which he does very 
frequently, he does so in the tone of a man who knows that 
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he has earned it. A more direct application might have led to 
the enforcement of this mysterious bond.™ 

On the other hand, it must be pleaded in vindication of the 
innocence of Agostino that he was not with Wolsey at the time 
of his death, nor indeed for several days before his fatal illness 
showed itself. He was hurried off to London immediately upon 
his master’s arrest by the Earl of Northumberland at Cawood. 
The poison could not have been administered by the Italian 
before his departure. As far as I am aware there is no, poison 
which would lie latent in the human system for so many days, 
and then show its presence with such formidable activity as 
was manifested in the attack which carried Wolsey to the grave. 
This consideration is a powerful argument in Agostino’s favour, 
and it is one which cannot be overlooked in the examination 
of the problem. 

During the progress of the events which have occupied our 
attention for the last few pages, Henry looked on with the easy 
indifference of an unconcerned spectator. It was no business 
of his ; it concerned only Mistress Anne and her victim. 
Henry might have saved his former Minister and friend if he 
would, but then he would have offended his mistress, and he 
chose the easier alternative. Henry had no personal quarrel 
with Wolsey. Wolsey had always been obedient, even sub- 
servient. Wolsey had joined with Henry in bearding the Pope, 
and seemed to be ready to go hand in hand with him in pro- 
ceeding to even greater extremities. He had surrendered to 
his Majesty without a murmur or a word of protest all the 
wealth which he had accumulated during his long years of 
prosperity ; and in silence he had retired from the Court of 
which he had been the brightest ornament. He had not 
offended the jealous pride of his Majesty by questioning any 
of his innovations in law, or philosophy, or divinity, as More and 
Fisher had done. Thus Henry had no special grievance against 
the disgraced favourite; he was simply indifferent, and he left 
him to his fate. When Anne, like her forerunner in the Gospel 
history, asked for his head, Henry, like Herod, thought it easier 
to say Yes than No. Anne had her way, and Wolsey was the 
first of her victims—but not the last. 

JOSEPH STEVENSON. 


4 See Brewer 6763. . This bond is dated December 11, 1530 (less than a fortnight 
after the Cardinal’s death), and is in the hand of Wriothesley, afterwards Lord 


Chancellor, 











Enghsh Relics. 
VII—THE BERGHOLT AND FOXCOTE RELICS OF 

THE PASSION. 
Tue Autobiography of Father John Gerard gives a charming 
account! of the conversion of Sir Oliver Manners, son of John 
fourth Earl of Rutland, and brother of Roger, Francis, and 
George, who each in turn succeeded to the title. It probgbly 
was unknown to the historians of the Ducal family of Belvoir 
that one who, if he had lived, would have succeeded to the 
family honours, had not only been a fervent Catholic in the 
times of persecution but had been ordained priest at Rome by 
no less a man than Cardinal Bellarmine. 

The same narrative? introduces us to Grace Manners, grand- 
daughter of Thomas the first Earl of Rutland, and aunt of John 
the eighth Earl, who also became a Catholic after her marriage 
to Sir Francis Fortescue of Salden, the head of a devoted 
Catholic family. 

We have now come upon a third member of the Manners 
family, who in the dangerous days of Queen Elizabeth became a 
Catholic. This is Roger Manners, third son of Thomas first 
Earl of Rutland, who, Collins tells us in his Peerage, was 
“seated at Uffington in Lincolnshire, and was one of the 
Esquires of the Body to the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 
He died in 1587, and was buried in the Church of Uffington. 
He gave a scholarship to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and was a great benefactor to the chapel”—but this may well 
have been before his conversion. 

The relic of the Holy Cross, which he has been the means of 
preserving to our time, became the property of the English 
Benedictine Nuns of Brussels, now of East Bergholt, through 
Lady Mary Vavasour,® their third Abbess. Dame Mary was 

1 The Life of Father John Gerard, p. 369. 

2 Jbid, p. 338. 

3 The title of Lady A/ury is due to her Religious rank, as it is customary among 
the Benedictinesses so to distinguish their Abbesses. 
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professed at Brussels at the age of seventeen in the year 1616, 
and she was elected Abbess in 1652. Her father, William 
Vavasour of Hazlewood, sent the relic to her at Brussels on the 
10th of February, 1627, with a letter of which we have a French 
translation. This it is not necessary for us to give, as Lady 
Mary embodied the purport of it in the following paper, which 
we give in its original spelling from her own handwriting. 


TESTIMONY OF THE HOLY CROSSE. 

In y* reigne of Queen Elizabeth, this Relique of y* holy Crosse, 
(being then as large againe as now it is) was kept emongst some 
principall treasures of y® said Queen. The sacred Wood was fixed 
vpon a plaite of silver wher vpon was ingraven this Inscription. Zhzs 
is a peece of y* holy Crosse, sent by a Pope, toa Kinge of England. ‘This 
plaite of silver wt ye holy Crosse theron, was placed in a silver standish, 
from whence my Mothers vncle St Roger Maners tooke y* holy wood, 
but left there y* silver plaite w'* y* inscription. For w% plaite my 
Father after wards vsed great indeavours but was informed y* after 
y* Scotts came in wth Kinge James, yt plaite together wt much other 
treasures was pilfered away by them. 

My Uncle when he tooke y* holy Crosse was not Catholique but 
soon after y* devout stealth he was converted: he sett y* holy woode in 
gowld, and ware it privaitly about his neck: and for y* great Love he 
bare my Father he shewed him this his treasure, and at his death 
bestowed y® same vpon my Father, who w** high veneration greatly 
esteemed & Reverenced ys sacred Relique, & dayly spent many howers 
in prayer before ye same. This holy Relique was generally placed vpon 
y¢ Alter in Our Chappell wher dayly Masses wear czlibrated, & many 
came of devotion to Visitt & adore this pretious treasure, Reverenced 
& honoured by all as part of y* holy Crosse wher vpon our Blessed 
Saviour voutsafed to dye to save us all. And my Father's devotion was 
so great therunto, yt he esteemed it to bring all happiness to his howse 
and Famuly, as did the Arke of God to y* howse of Obededon. 

Wt much instance and many petitions at last I obtayned this 
greatest favour, y'‘ my Father voutsafed to bestowe vpon me y¢ half of 
this most sacred treasure, w°* wth approbation of my Lord Arch-Bishop 
of Meckline hath bin now many years honoured w'* publik veneration 
in of Monastery. The other half of this sacred Wood my Father would 
never part w* till his death, and y" bequethed y* same as a most 
pretious Legacy to my Nephew his Heire St Walter Vavasour, alwaise 
to be kept in his howse and famuly. 

My Vncle’s fault of over great scrupulosity in leaving y¢ silver plait 
wth ye Inscription, I wish wear possible to be repaired, but yt not being 
now in of power, at least serves for a testimony of y* integrity of his 
good conscience; & inded all who knew him, loved & esteemed 
y® uprightnes of his life and proseedings, in all occasions; & it was 
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generally beleeved his word meritted creditt of all. perticulerly my 
Lady Mary Percy Our Abbesse of happy memory, would often affirm 
her confidence to be assured, of y¢ truth of ys Relique of y* holy Crosse, 
being taken out of y* Queenes treasures, by S* Roger Maiters whom her 
LaP knew very well, and said she would as soone take his word, and 
beleeve y* truth of his relation as any mans oath she knew, she was so 
well assured of his honesty & sincearity. He was greatly favoured of 
y® Queen & did many good Offices for Catholiques ; he lived and dyed 
vnmaried, & was alwaise esteemed a most just sincear good man. 

Some Latine Cronicles of England doe make mention of a Peece of 
y® holy Crosse sent by Pope Martine y* 24 unto Kinge Alured King of 
England Anno 886. 

This is y® truth of what I have vnderstood concerning this Relique 
of y® holy Crosse, from my worthy dear Father, Sweet Jesus make me 
heir of his vertues & love to suffer for God Afflc & yt y¢ honour & love 
of y¢ Crosse may ever live in me. 

Mary VAVASOUR. 


Lady Mary’s mother, the niece as she tells us of Sir Roger 
Manners, was Anne the daughter of Sir Thomas, the fourth son 
of the first Earl; and Sir Walter Vavasour, to whom descended 
the portion of the relic his grandfather had retained in his own 
possession, was the second baronet of the name. 

There is fortunately no need to go quite so far back fora 
King and a Pope as “Martine y* 24” and “Alured King of 
England,” for the forgotten inscription seems to have survived 
among the Fortescues, and one of Sir Francis’ brothers wrote 
the following useful little note. 


Thes For Dame Marie Vauasour. 
All y¢ record my brother can remember for y¢ relique of y* Holy 
Cross my uncle Roger Manners tooke out of Queene Elisebeths closet, 
is yt Pope Clement y¢ 7 sent it to King Henry y* 8! This is all j am 
able to serve you in this particular, but j humbly desir you in anything 
freely to command, 


Madam, 
Your cosen and most humble servant, 

E. FORTESCUE. 
In 1774 the relic was placed in a new and more beautiful 
reliquary. On this occasion another document was drawn up, 
and after rehearsing the previous history of the relic—in which, 
by the way, Lady Mary Vavasour’s father is wrongly called Sir 

Walter—it continues thus : 
When the piece of the Holy Cross was to be changed in place, and 
transferred into a more elegant reliquary, we whose names are written 
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hereafter, on the 17th of June of the present year 1774, waited on his 
Excellence my Lord Archbishop of Mechlin, John Henry of Francken- 
berg. His Excellence having heard what has been before related of the 
piece of the Holy Cross, and seen the letters which we had to shew, 
most bountifully granted that the holy wood should be still exposed, as 
before, to the public veneration, but, as there was no Bishop’s seal to 
the old Reliquary, he did not judge it necessary to set his own to the 
new one. In testimony of which we have signed our names to this. 
PETER JOSEPH RIVERS, 
Confessor of the said Convent. 
JoHN TURBERVILLE NEEDHAM, 
Director of the Imperial and Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres at Brussels. 
At Brussels the 18th of Sept. 1774. 
Vidi, Joann. Henr. Archiep. Mechlin. 
Datum Mechlin. die 22 Sept. 1774. 


I may end my account of the principal Relics of the Passion 
connected with England by a short description of the reliquaries 
in the possession of P. C. Howard, Esq., of Foxcote. 

These interesting reliquaries are almost precisely similar, 
about 6% in. high by 3% in. broad, both wrought in silver-gilt. 
In shape they are oval, each oval resting on a pedestal, the 
relics being enclosed in the ovals between two plates of rough 
crystal. The ovals are surrounded by a border of the Stafford 
knots. 

1. The first contains a large fragment of the true Cross, a 
holy thorn, and a large piece of the holy reed. Each of these 
is fixed in a small holdfast, which in turn is inserted into a 
pedestal common to all, not quite 2in. in length and Iin. in 
breadth. This pedestal bears the inscription, arranged so as to 
correspond with each of the relics. 

2. The contents of this reliquary are a large solid thick piece 
of bone, rather more than an inch in length. There is no other 
clue to the nature of this relic than a piece of vellum detached 
from the case, but which most probably belongs to it, with the 
inscription—Martir de Treue. 

As regards the history of these reliquaries, it is certain that 
they belonged to Lady Mary Stafford, the wife of William Lord 
Viscount Stafford, so created on his marriage about 1639-40, 
who was executed, or rather martyred, Dec. 29, 1680. This lady 
was great great grand-daughter of Edward Stafford, Duke of 


Buckingham. 
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Each reliquary bears the following inscription on its 
pedestal—Domina Maria Stafford Soror et Heres Henrici 
Baronis Stafford et uxor Gulielmi Vice Comitis de Stafford. 
Each pedestal bears also the Stafford arms. 

Nothing is known as to how the relics came into Lady 
Stafford’s possession. They were subsequently at Greystoke, 
and from Greystoke, on the apostacy of the family there, passed 
into the hands of Mr. Howard of Corby. 

There is also at Foxcote, having been brought there from 
Corby, a portion of the shirt in which William Viscount Stafford 
was executed. The marks of blood upon it are still visible. 
This also was brought from Greystoke. 

Besides these, there is an interesting little reliquary—a 
crystal cylinder fixed transversely on a pedestal—containing 
a large piece of the bone of St. Ubald. There is also a small 
glass vial containing a relic of St. Mary of Oignies. 
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THE unfortunate reappearance of severe distress in Ireland this 
year reminds all thoughtful and reflective persons of the cir- 
cumstances and condition of this country, and makes any 
investigation into the question of its industrial resources more 
interesting than otherwise probably such a subject might be 


suggests itself whether Ireland is not fated ever to exist in 
a chronic state of wretchedness and misery, languishing “in 
ingrained idleness by the shores of its melancholy ocean,” and 
never destined to be permanently benefited by any legislative 
measures, however great, curative, and substantial. With the 
thought of all the time that has been spent over Irish matters 
in Parliament and in the public press, will come to many minds 
not acquainted with the real state of affairs here, a deepening 
doubt as to whether any legislative efforts can lift up a nation 
so prostrate with the weakness of inherent misery, so feeble 
with the wasting sickness of deep-rooted poverty. Those who 
hold these despairing views of Ireland’s economic regeneration, 
and in my opinion they form the great bulk of the English 
people, unfortunately know nothing of the illimitable natural 
resources of this country. With the “honest-souled and well- 
intentioned” politicians of the Liberal party who really desire 
to see Ireland prosperous, there is also a feeling of uneasy 
dissatisfaction at the apparent ill-success of recent measures to 
effect all the good expected from them. But all these measures of 
just and necessary reform, good as they were, and creditable as 
they are to the genius and spirit of him who has designed and 
carried them out, can have but little substantial and abiding 
beneficial consequences if not followed up, strengthened, and 
solidified by practical economic measures of aid and encou- 
ragement towards the development of the vast resources 
of the country. A tenantry may be made secure in the 
possession of their holdings. Such a situation is unoubt- 
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In England particularly the problem naturally 


incentive to industry. But the duty of Govern- 
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ment does not stop there. Its obligations extend further, 
and oblige it to see that the community so conditioned by 
its laws is provided by its instrumentality with the ways 
and means of best utilising these advantages. If from causes 
which the power and credit of a State alone can deal with, and 
because of difficulties which only an organized authority can 
effectually remove, the internal communications of a country are 
found to be defective, centres of populations isolated for all 
commercial or trading purposes, harbours unsafe, agriculture 
languishing, manufacturing industries, few and feeble as they 
are, getting less and weaker, the bone and sinew of the country 
idle or emigrating, and all the while the cost of Imperial and local 
taxation year by year mounting up, if from legislative incum- 
brances no fiscal reform can be carried out, if roads and rail- 
ways are unmade owing to administrative difficulties, an inept 
and antiquated system of Executive control, combined with 
the constitutional inability of the people so placed of them- 
selves to remedy this disastrous condition of affairs, surely 
it is the necessity and duty of the Government to provide for 
these wants. Rich though India may be in its resources and 
wealth, yet the gigantic railway enterprises and irrigation works 
there carried out had to be supported by the State and under 
State control, and what was done in any of those Eastern 
presidencies is required ‘as essentially, as pressingly, and as 
urgently in Ireland. Otherwise she must remain in comparative 
wretchedness and want, a source of continual worry to her 
“bigger neighbour,” a country tortured with ever-recurring 
discontent and distress. 

Were there not vast possibilities of industrial wealth in 
existence, capable of such easy and cheap utilization all our 
patriotic hopes and regrets would be vain and idle, and the 
sooner the inevitable were accepted the better for all ‘parties 
concerned. But when it can be shown how well grounded and 
substantial are our complaints, at least the merit of their being 
reasonable must be accorded them. The range of my subject is 
so extensive, its nature so complex, that I can but touch upom 
the leading and prominent heads of the great general question.. 
Were I to go into it in any detail the utmost limits of this: 
review would be too narrow. I can only cursorily refer to 
some of the main characteristic points, as they occur to me,. 
so it must not be understood that I presume or attempt to: 
exhaustively deal with the whole subject. To enable my readers. 
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to understand and grasp the prominent features of the several 
sub-sections, I shall treat them under distinct paragraphs, and 
amid the mass of statistics before me strive only to concern 
myself with those most specially important. 

Perhaps the first and most obvious consideration that will 
strike a stranger is whether the Irish soil and climate favour 
agriculture. A few passing words upon that point may not 
therefore be out of place. 


THE CLIMATE AND SOIL OF IRELAND. 

It is many long years since that erratic Welshman, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, wrote of Ireland thus: “Terra terrarum tempera- 
tissima, nec cancri calor exzestuans compellit ad umbras nec ad 
focos capricorni rigor invitat aeris amoenitate temperieque tempora 
fere cuncta tepescunt.” I shall suffice myself with his quaint 
testimony, as true of to-day as it was when written, and proceed 
to quote a few authorities as to the properties of the Irish 
soil. “Its exuberant fertility,” said Mr. Curwen in 1837, 
“enables the husbandman to proceed in a manner which, if 
pursued in England, would long ago have made there a garden 
of a desert.” In the “Statistical Account of the British Empire,” 
MacCulloch writes: “A large proportion of the surface of 
Ireland is covered with bogs and mountains (seven-eighths 
reclaimable) but notwithstanding this deduction it contains a 
great deal of most excellent land. The luxuriance of the 
pastures and the heavy crops of oats which are everywhere 
raised even with the most wretched cultivation, attest its extra- 
ordinary fertility.” Mr. Wakefield, an English agriculturist of 
great experience, wrote: “ A great portion of the soil of Ireland 
throws out luxuriant herbage, springing from a calcareous sub- 
soil without any considerable depth. Places exhibit the richest 
loam I ever saw turned up with a plough.” And going back to 
that great observer of men and things, Arthur Young, I will 
give a few words from him: “It is the richest soil I ever saw 
and such as is applicable to every wish. It will fatten the 
largest bullock and at the same do equally well for sheep, for 
tillage, for turnips, for wheat, for beans, and in a word for every 
crop and circumstance of profitable husbandry. You must 
examine into the soil before you can believe that a country 
which has so beggarly an appearance can be so rich and fertile.” 
Further confirmation of the superior fertility of the soil may be 
derived from many agricultural authorities; principally from 
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Messrs. Johnson and Law’s Report in 1843, and M. Moreau de 
Jonnes’s interesting record, in which among other curious facts he 
showed by careful statistics that the mean average yield in Ireland 
for wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c., exceeded that of England or 
Scotland. Sir Robert Kane, speaking of the uncultivated land, 
said: ‘The uncultivated land includes bogs and mountains. It 
has been shown that the area of bog is 2,833,000 acres, of which 
all is capable of reclamation and of being adapted to productive 
husbandry, if not required as repositories of fuel. Of the moun- 
tainous land also, comparatively little is beyond the domain of 
agricultural enterprise. The average elevation of Ireland above 
the sea-ievel is not more than 387 feet ; very little ground indeed 
lies above the elevation of 600 feet. In fact there is no district 
in Ireland sufficiently elevated to thereby present serious im- 
pediments to cultivation, and scarcely an acre to which the name 
of incapable of cultivation can be applied. It has been calcu- 
lated that of the land at present waste, 4,600,000 acres are 
really available for agriculture, and from my own investiga- 
tions I am inclined to consider that estimate as certainly not 
exaggerated.” 

Here it is in place to give a few significant statistics taken 
from the latest agricultural returns of 1882, as to the extent of 
land at present under crops, and the amount capable of im- 
provement. The total area of Ireland is 20,328,753 acres: of 
which only 15,541,478 acres are cultivated, and 4,787,275 waste 
(over twenty-three per cent.), and mainly cultivable. Within 
the last ten years the extent of arable land has decreased by 
403,000 acres, owing to defective drainage, and those other 
preventable causes which a liberal system of public loans would 
at once remedy and rectify. Reclamation could be most easily 
and economically encouraged, and would prove a source of 
remunerative outlay. 

As to the distribution of land among the inhabitants, we are 
constantly hearing complaints of the country being over popu- 
lated and the consequent necessity of emigration. Now taking 
the agricultural holdings at the figure they are shown by the 
late Census to reach, that is, 577,739, and dividing the total area 
of the island amongst them, it results from a simple arithmetical 
calculation that there could be allocated to each tenant a farm 
of over thirty-five statute acres. And in a remarkable essay 
once published by Mr. Blacker, and entitled “ Ireland as it ought 
to be,” I find these remarks: “As to the question of a super- 
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abundant population, the most satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion will be arrived at by facts and calculations, for if the county 
of Armagh (which, for illustration’s sake, he took as a standard), 
containing 212,755 acres, gives a population of 220,653, 17,190,726 
acres, the entire contents of cultivated land in the kingdom, ought 
to support a population of 17,828,888 in place of 7,839,469,” 
which was the number of people in the country then. Since, 
however, the population has been pressed down to 5,174,836, at 
at which figure it stands to-day. This writer shows further that if 
a proper system of cultivation were adopted in Armagh its pro- 
duce could be trebled and the population doubled, which increase 
being taken as the basis of the calculation and applying it to 
the whole of Ireland, “would make it adequate to the support 
of better than ¢zrty-five millions of souls.” And he added, “when 
therefore it is considered what unexhausted, I might say unex- 
plored, resources remain for the maintenance of any increase of 
inhabitants that can be expected in any definite period, it must, 
I think, be evident to every reflecting person that all fears as to 
a surplus population are perfectly ideal, and that it is its unequal 
distribution, and not its aggregate amount, which is to be 
deplored.” Were that writer now dealing with a population 
as we are to-day, /wo million less, and were he conversant 
with the great chemical inventions and agricultural improve- 
ments introduced since 1843, when he wrote, how much more 
convinced of the truth of his remarks and the force of his conclu- 
sions would he be? And yet it is firmly believed that Ireland, 
with an area of over twenty million acres, and a population 
including soldiery, police, e¢ hoc genus omne, of about five and a 
quarter millions is dangerously overcrowded. A_ stranger 
illusion, a more unreasonable belief, a more unfounded opinion, 
was never held. 

We may suffer from an unnatural congestion of population 
in two of the Western counties upon over-cropped, worn-out 
patches, but were the vast reclaimable tracts that surround 
their homesteads by some State machinery handed to these 
people, or allotments given of land but half productive as it is, 
not a family would be found in relievable and excusable misery. 
That the potato is the chief crop raised and depended upon as a 
means of subsistence in Ireland is a well known fact, yet not- 
withstanding its consequent vital importance, and the necessity 
of accurate information being imparted as to its proper care, 
selection, and cultivation, the recommendations of a Select 
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Committee of the House of Commons two years ago, suggesting 
that experiments should be made into the relative growths and 
disease-resisting qualities of the several seeds, have been practi- 
cally neglected and unminded. We are now suffering from 
unfortunate neglect of those wise suggestions, for during 
the autumn that food had largely failed, and is the cause 
and origin of present distress. In this instance can be seen 
the evil and inconvenience of that over-centralized system 
of government which so often hinders the carrying out 
of salutary measures. To the ordinary English mind the 
failure or success of a single crop means a slight indeter- 
minable loss. Let that crop be the potato in Ireland, and the 
loss means famine. As Dr. Bicheno wrote: “ The potato is the 
only produce the cottier reserves for himself. All the rest— 
cattle, corn, butter, pigs, poultry, and eggs—go to the landlord. 
They thrive upon it, and with plenty of ventilation, enjoy good 
health, and have the cleanest skins in the world. But if the 
crop fail, or the weather should prove unfavourable for pre- 
serving it, the months of April and May are trying seasons— 
then it is they are driven to subsist on weeds, fevers spread, and 
the utmost distress prevails.” I cannot pass from this subject 
without noticing how much good could be effected if through 
the instrumentality of State agricultural schools or model farms, 
the cultivation of beet, root, the more general growth of flax, 
the rearing of the tobacco plant, and other cognate pursuits 
were encouraged and taught the people as an alternative 
agricultural resource. A development of these several industries 
would alone double the agricultural wealth of the country 
and almost eliminate the possibility of famine being, as it 
now unfortunately is, a sure resultant from the failure of a 
particular crop. The example of France as regards the beet 
cultivation is well deserving of imitation in Ireland, while as 
regards flax, nothing in the nature of things prevents its 
universal cultivation in the other provinces as extensively and 
successfully as it is grown in the North. The vast tracts of 
bog now useless, might be planted, and even if the little hardy 
melic plant were cultivated in some of them, a very useful 
and profitable material for paper-making would be produced. 
A judicious aid from an administrative department under the 
control of a responsible Minister of Agriculture would at little 
cost effect all those advisable changes so necessary to lift Irish 
farming industry from its present dull level of uniform and 
precarious mediocrity. 
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WATER POWER. 

Despite the advantages of a railway as a means of expe- 
ditious and cheap communication and traffic, we see in the 
examples of the Manchester Ship Canal, and the similar enter- 
prise projected in France, that water power, wherever its use is 
found to be practicable, is superior and more economical. In 
respect of this natural advantage, Ireland is peculiarly favoured, 
as she possesses the finest navigable rivers of any country in 
Europe. The great Irish central limestone region may be con- 
sidered as sending its waters to the sea by the splendid channels 
of the Shannon (whose basin is 4,544 square miles), the Suir, Nore, 
Loughs Corrib and Mask, the Moy, Blackwater, Boyne, Liffey, 
Dodder, and Tolka. The eastern flank of the Wicklow and Wex- 
ford mountains is drained principally by the Slaney, Avonmore, 
and Avoca. The southern counties of Munster discharge into 
the ocean by means of the Blackwater, Lee, and Bandon. The 
principal northern outlets are Lough Erne, the Bann and Foyle, 
while the littoral counties pour into the sea a number of fine 
rivers of short courses. The advantages of all these grand natural 
powers, if utilized, may be gleaned from this one significant fact 
that between Killaloe and Limerick on the Shannon there is an 
average available force of water of 33,950 horse power for the 97 
feet of fall in continuous action day and night, while between 
Limerick and Lough Allen it may be computed to be 38,667 
horse power supposed to be in constant action. The average 
elevation of the country being 387 feet, the water which flows in 
our rivers to the sea has an average fall of 129 yards. From 
ealculations too abstruse to be here inserted, it is found that 
there is a water power in Ireland capable of acting day and 
night without interruption from beginning to end of the year 
(91,061,216 cubic yards, weighing 68,467,100 tons) estimated at 
3,227 horse power per foot fall, or for the entire average fall of 
387 feet, amounting to 1,248,849 horse power. The geographical 
distribution of this grand force and its cheap and easy applica- 
bility to manufacturing or other purposes present a mine of 
mechanical wealth of priceless value, if utilized. And yet it 
must be added, as a sad commentary upon “things as they are” 
that unhappily all that splendid water power runs on idly and 


wasted. 
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FISHERY RESOURCES. 

Next in consideration are the Irish fisheries. Ireland 
possesses 14 harbours for the largest ships, 14 for frigates, from 
30 to 40 for medium sized merchant vessels, upwards of 24 
good summer roadsteads, and a very large number of harbours 
for fishing smacks or small sailing craft. Yet with one or two 
exceptions where, chiefly for defence purposes, harbour works 
were put up, comparatively little has been done to render them 
safe, and as a consequence, fishing pursuits are carried on 
at exceptional risk and danger to the imperilled lives of those 
unfortunate Irishmen “who go down to sea in ships.” This 
element of constant danger, combined with the want of any 
encouragement or kindly aid, has brought our fishery affairs to 
the lowest ebb, and although the coast abounds with shoals of 
fish, Manx, French, and Scotch boats carry away all these price- 
less prizes of the sea. The following extract from a semi-official 
report will show a sad condition of things. “Exclusively of 
edible fish, properly so called, Ireland possesses oyster banks 
which yield valuable returns where properly fished, and the 
lobster fishery would form a most lucrative branch of industry ; 
but it is not efficiently worked. Lobsters exist in great plenty 
on various points of the coast, yet the English markets derive 
their principal supply from abroad, while in the Irish markets 
they are scarce, dear, and often not to be had. The sunfish is 
also to be found in Irish waters, &c. The herring abounds in 
them ; mackerel, cod, haddock, whiting, &c., swim in the seas 
in countless myriads.” The salmon fisheries employ 11,000 
men, and their annual value is estimated by the inspectors of 
fisheries at £400,000. The herring fisheries employ 2,000 vessels, 
and realize £100,000 annually. In 1880 the number of men 
and boys employed in the deep sea and coasting fisheries was 
24,548, and the exports valued at £976,765. But all these are 
capable of great expansion and development. The poor Irish 
fishermen are unprovided with proper gear, have bad nets, 
small unfitted boats, and work their precarious calling under 
every disadvantage that could afflict labour. The subject 
of aiding and encouraging so fruitful a source of industry was 
early recognized, and in 1764 grants were made out of the Irish 
I-xchequer, but the Union saw an end to this liberal policy, 
Year after year since the matter was brought before Parliament 
until at length the grant of £5,000 a year was obtained from 
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the Treasury to support a national and most important enter- 
prise! But while each successive Government vied with its 
predecessor in passing over this subject with sad _ neglect, 
the poor fishermen were each year decreasing in numbers. 
The number of the fishing craft has now run down to half its 
muster, and is dwindling so rapidly as to give promise that in 
another century not an Irish smack will sail in Irish waters. 
Side by side with that remarkable decrease is an increased 
demand for fish in all the great centres of population and 
trade in England, so brisk a call for the commodity that it 
would require very little preliminary provision or cost to raise 
the Irish industry to a most flourishing standard, and by that 
means throw back upon the Irish shores an amount of wealth 
now turned to Canada and the States for the questionable 
tinned stuff that has to satisfy the British craving for edible 
fish. But unless the redress comes very soon, it will come 
too late. The evil of the policy of neglect may be realized 
when it is impossible to correct it; when the industry has died 
out, its death may be lamented; when the present hardy race 
have perished by hunger or drowning, it will then be felt what 
a useful, enterprising, and daring class was permitted to dis- 
appear when so little would have saved the race and preserved 
their occupation. 


COAL AND MINERALS. 


The stock objection to any demand for the encouragement 
of Irish manufactures is usually said to be the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of obtaining a supply of available fuel, chiefly 
coal, in the country. Yet it may not be generally known that 
there are seven extensive coal districts in the island. As coal 
is one of the most important and essential ingredients to 
manufacturing industry, I shall describe, as briefly as I can, 
some of the principal coal beds in Ireland. It may be neces- 
sary to premise that the geological situation of the coal is 
upon the limestone rock, which in Ireland is more developed 
than any other portions of the geological series. In England 
it is often called the “ mountain limestone,” but such description 
cannot apply to our stone. Its extent may be fairly imagined, 
when I state that a direct line of 120 miles from east to west, 
from Dublin to Galway, touches no other formation, and from 
north to south, although its markings are not so clearly 
definable, its mean breadth is about 100 miles. I shall now 
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venture to describe our most remarkable beds. In LEINSTER 
there is splendid deposit, taking up the greater part of Kil- 
kenny, Queen’s County, and Carlow, bounded on the east by 
the Nore and Barrow, and ending at the Colliery Hills. This 
tract forms a vast mineral basin. “The strata consist of beds 
of slate clay, containing abundant thin veins and nodules of 
ironstone, compact sandstone, and sandstone slate; with these 
are interposed beds of fire-clay and the coal beds.” Dr. Kane 
thus summarizes the formation of the Leinster coal beds: 
“(1) The Rossmore foot coal, (2) the first bed of slate coal, 
(3) the second bed of slate coal, (4) the four-foot coal, (5) the 
second-foot coal or Drummagh coal, (6) the first three-foot 
coal, (7) the double seam, (8) the second three-foot coal.” 
The upper part of the four-foot coal is composed of 5 ft. 5 in. 
of slaty coal, under which there are 3ft. of hard coal con- 
taining sulphur pyrites, then a bed of black slate clay 6 in. 
thick, and then a foot of coal. Mr. Griffith estimated its area 
at 5,000 Irish acres, and its specific gravity at 1°591, and the 
total quantity of pure coal there may thus be calculated at 
more than 63,000,000 tons. The coal lies about 140 yards 
from the surface, on a general average. This description of 
one of the Leinster formations is sufficient to show the great 
fuel resources of that province. 

Now turning to the MUNSTER coal fields, I shall just notice 
the Tipperary tract, separated by a neck of limestone from the 
Kilkenny territory, already described. This extends from 
Cashel to Freshford about twenty miles, is six miles at its 
broadest point, and the general nature of the strata may be 
taken as similar to the neighbouring Leinster formation. But 
the most extensive coal development in the British isles has yet 
to spoken of. This occupies considerably four large counties, 
namely, Clare, Limerick, Cork, and Kerry. In these there are 
six layers of coal, according to recent investigations. The coal, 
from the physical features of the country, lies in a series of 
troughs, the hills usually striking from east to west, and the 
strata dipping on either side, north and south, at considerable 
angles, often perpendicular. This vast tract is completely 
unworked. The beds of culm present themselves in several 
places on the west coast of Clare and along the estuary of the 
Shannon. As to the ULSTER coal-fields, a brief description 
must suffice. In Tyrone a small, but highly interesting, coal 
tract occurs. The country around it is described as resembling 
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a geological museum, as it contains rocks of every description 
from the granite to the tertiary clays. The Dungannon dis- 
trict is divided into the Coal-island and Anahone districts (the 
first six miles by two; area 7,000 acres; second only 320 acres, 
a mile in length, one half in breadth). North of Antrim is a 
small coal district, chiefly noticeable for its contiguity to the 
great basaltic region of the Causeway. Like St. Etienne in 
France it rests on mica slate and not underlying lime-stone. 
In Monaghan there is also a limited coal territory. The hills 
which surround Lough Allen form the CONNAUGHT coal fields, 
and they occupy large parts of four counties, namely, Ros- 
common, Sligo, Leitrim, and Cavan (in Ulster). The greatest 
length of the district, as ably described by an eminent geologist, 
is sixteen miles, which is also its greatest breadth. The total 
area is about 114,000 Irish acres. The rocks are similar to 
those of other coal fields, consisting of sandstone, sandstone 
slate, slate clay, clay ironstone, and fine fire-clay. The strata 
are very regularly arranged, conformably to the limestone on 
which they rest and contrary to the declivity of the hill. The 
three-foot coal, as described, examined, and tested by the cele- 
brated geologist Kirwan, is the best for smelting purposes in 
the Empire. According to his analysis 100 grains are composed 
of 71°42 carbon, 23°27 mixture of asphalt and maltha, 5°21 grey 
ashes ; specific gravity 1°351. The thickness of the coal is rarely 
less than 3 feet. One division of it contains 1,200 acres, added 
to 2,800 of southern division, make 4,000 acres, which at the 
rate of 7,840 tons per acre will leave upwards of 30,000,000 of 
tons as the probable output (deducting impurities and waste) of 
the southern and eastern divisions. The Anghabehy coal-field, 
near the late Arigna iron-works, was estimated by Mr. Twigg, 
an English surveyor, at 80 to 100 acres. But were I to go into 
the figures respecting lesser formations I would outstretch any 
reasonable limits, so the above facts must suffice and satisfy 
for the present. 

As to Ireland’s mineral resources generally, a cursory review 
must answer my purpose. The clay district of Lough Neagh is 
similar to the potter’s clay district in Devonshire; a same kind 
occurs in Tipperary, and many years ago considerable quantities 
of clay were raised and exported from Ireland to England, 
yet no advantage is now drawn from the material. Except the 
chaste workings turned out from Belleek there exists no manu- 
factory of delf, china, or earthenware. Belleek, unquestionably, 
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has proved what rich resources are lying fallow in the Irish soil 
for the purposes of this manufacture, and what exquisite things 
can be wrought in it by skilful Irish hands. But the great field 
of common-place delf and crockery to all practical intent has 
been left untouched in Ireland. The vast trade which this is, 
is utterly a cypher to this country. How vast that trade is I 
cannot say. I know that in Staffordshire alone upwards of a 
hundred thousand persons are constantly employed in the 
potteries, and I know that in Dublin alone more than 430,000 
are paid away every year for English earthenware goods. This 
valuable testimony is borne out by no less an authority than 
the Pottery Gazette, an influential organ of the trade. In a 
recent number we find an article headed, “China Clay in 
Ireland,” from which the following are extracts: “The proprietors 
of some works have been fortunate enough to find in the 
county Roscommon, on the shores of the Shannon, a most 
valuable deposit of kaolin, which the boats carrying goods from 
the works bring back as ballast on their return journey. Kaolin 
is a white porcelain, composed of silica and alumina, from 
decomposed felspar, or, as it is called, felspath. It is a 
refractory fire-proof material. Its coarser portions are made 
into white fire-bricks and gas-retorts, which, being fully equal to 
any that can be imported, are supplied from these works to the 
Alliance Gas Company, -Dublin, and to the gas companies in 
Limerick and other towns. Blocks are also made from it for 
the Great Southern and Western Railway Company. The 
finest portions of the kaolin are made into glazed sewage-pipes, 
and could also be worked into the finest pottery and porcelain, 
but this has never yet been attempted in Ireland.” Vesu- 
vian has been found at Kilranlagh; Grenalite occurs in 
the lead-mines of Wicklow; Cronebane has been found in the 
mountains of Wicklow and Dublin; Andalusite occurs jn the 
micaceous schist of Djouce Mountain, in Wicklow. A mineral 
nearly allied to it has been found in great abundance in Killiney. 
A crystallized mineral of characters very similar to those of 
indurated talc accompanies the Andalusite. Hollow spar, 
pitchstone, granular sulphate of barytes, iron pyrites, wavellite, 
jaspers, amethysts, transparent crystals (commonly known as 
Kerry diamonds) occur in profusion. Gold was for several 
years obtained in Wicklow. Silver was got in great quantities 
previous to the Carlist wars of the seventeenth century. Copper 
is found in several places. Lead occurs in ten counties. Iron 
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ores are also plentiful in various parts of Ireland, and in the 
seventeenth century they were largely and successfully worked 
until the timber for smelting was exhausted. Along with 
granite, and many slate quarries, there exists in large quantities 
the primary limestone. These limestone beds produce beautiful 
varieties of crystalline marbles of various tints, as white, rose, 
and dove colour, and in Galway a valuable kind of serpentine 
striped and mottled, white and green. Blocks of large dimen- 
sions of the latter have been raised, and when polished, they are 
most artistic and chaste. Still, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, we only know by scientific inquiry and not practical 
utilisation, of the existence of these valuable quarries, for they 
remain unopened, neglected, and unworked. In the Connaught 
region also could be obtained an inexhaustible supply of granite 
suitable for paving streets, but for want of the necessary 
capital to quarry and supply these stones, even the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin lately had to have recourse to the Welsh 
quarries. Although copper and lead-mines exist in several 
counties, rich in ore, and capable of economic working, but an 
odd one here and there, with primitive appliances, is open. 
Along the coast, if but a little sum were expended judiciously 
by some State agency, a most important industry in the manu- 
facture of iodine from the kelp could be encouraged. This 
possible source of wealth remains useless for want of that 
nurturing aid. Professor Galloway recently pointed out in the 
leading mining journal of England to what a great extent such 
an enterprise could be pushed by the expenditure of a little 
money, and showed that all the material and labour abounded, 
and only waited profitable employment. This industry 
could be brought to a high degree of perfection, and I know 
of nothing that would prove more advantageous to the people 
living in the wild districts of Connemara. It is lamentable to 
think how little would raise that unfortunate class from a state 
of chronic misery to one of comfort, and to find that little 
out of their reach. 

With respect to metallic mining, we have first the range 
of mines of the Avoca, raising but little at present of actual 
copper ore, but since 1840 productive of very telling amounts 
of slightly cupriferous iron pyrites, only of late overshadowed 


by the gigantic importation of a very similar mineral from the 
south of Spain and Portugal. The south and south-west of 
Ireland contain large areas remarkable for the occurrence of this 
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metal. Knockmahon in the county Waterford, and Berehaven 
in the county Cork, have “proved themselves two of the most 
profitable mines of the century,” according to the account 
written of them by Mr. Warrington Smith, F.R.S., and 
“although in the first case several of the lodes have been 
worked down into very poor ground, and in the second a depth 
of more than 250 fathoms has been attained, there are reasons 
for expecting continued prosperity.” Moreover, the slaty 
regions, ranging from Cork down to Mizen Head and farther 
north, including the stripe of the Berehaven beds themselves, 
are remarkable for an exhibition of very many different points 
of beautiful ores of high percentage (particularly bornite or 
“horse flesh” ore and copper glance). No great measure of 
success has yet attended the workings at most of the localities 
in West Cork, but with such an example as Berehaven, and the 
perseverance which at Ballycumish has carried on workings 
down to 222 fathoms, the temptation when a good price 
rewards the efforts of the copper miner, to re-open and syste- 
matically to extend some of these mines, should induce 
further enterprise. 

As granite is a most useful stone for building purposes, I 
may say a few words upon the particular kind found in the 
chief districts in Ireland. Some granites are ternary com- 
pounds, but more generally they are quaternary and even 
quinary, consisting of silica, two varieties of felspar, and two 
varieties of mica. But in the specimens found in Donegal and 
Galway, when two felspars are present, they consist of ortho- 
clase and oligoclase. Granite is generally highly silicated, 
varies much in hardness, and is of such weight that a cubic 
yard weighs about two tons. It contains about two gallons of 
water, and is capable of absorbing a gallon more on being 
immersed in pure water for a short time. Its power to resist 
crushing forces differs much, but I may mention that Mr. 
Mallett, C.E., found cubes of one inch of granite which he 
obtained in Ireland capable of resisting a pressure varying 
from 2,310 up to 13,400 lbs. 

The granite districts of Ireland are Galway, Wicklow, Down, 
and Donegal. The stone of the Wicklow range is of a greyish 
tint, and has been extensively quarried both at Kingstown, 
Newry, and Castlewellan. Donegal shows a beautiful red 
granite, equal in beauty to that of Peterhead,{and capable of 


receiving a high polish. I refer to granite, because it stands by 
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prestige and pre-eminence first among building stones, but 
although I could write much upon the superior character of 
the limestone, sandstone, of various kinds, to be found in 
Ireland, I think such an inquiry would be too lengthened. In 
1860 certain statistics were published, from which I learn that 
the number of quarries in Ireland was then 667, but the 
returns were not full or accurate, and little reliance can be 
placed upon them in this particular, but as regards England 
and Wales the table is as exhaustive as it is valuable. 


OTHER FUEL RESOURCES. 

I have already spoken of the extent of the coal measure in 
Ireland, so that it is unnecessary to recapitulate or reiterate 
these facts. Another equally useful but more common fuel 
remains to be dealt with—the turf. This offers a rare resource, 
but the chief objection to its use is its want of density. The 
specific gravity of the light surface and ordinary turf is about 
400 (water being 1,000), and from this it increases in compact- 
ness of structure until it attains nearly the hardness of 
coal. That this porosity and bulkiness is an objection may be 
gleaned from the significant fact that while a cubic yard of 
coal weighs about a ton, a cubic yard of turf weighs only nine 
hundred pounds. Turf also contains less nitrogen, and its 
calorific power is about half that of coal. But if improved 
machinery were introduced for compressing the turf, its size 
could be considerably reduced, and its fuel value proportionately 
increased. 

Turf was formerly used in mills, distilleries, and factories, 
but this custom has gone into desuetude. But as a fuel resource 
for the country it is positively invaluable. The subject of bog- 
fuel affects all Ireland, and possesses a degree of economical 
interest of which the inhabitants of coal countries can form 
little conception. It is capable of immense extension and 
development. At present it is only on the outskirts of the bogs 
that turf is cut, owing to their internal wetness, but were they 
reclaimed, or drained, the supply might be profitably increased 
a thousand-fold. The soft vegetable peat mould is largely 
coming into use in London for the purposes of bedding for 
horses, &c., being found cleanlier, cheaper, and more healthy 
(from its powerful antiseptic properties) than straw, &c., and 
annually increasing consignments are received from the Conti- 
nent. A few months ago the director of the Zoological 
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Gardens, Regent’s Park, wrote to the Z7zmes explaining the 
adaptability of this material for such purposes, and how advan- 
tageous it would be found for use in the kennels, stables, &c, 
but expressed a not unnatural wonder that Ireland, which 
abounded with such an inexhaustible quantity of the article, 
was not found able or willing to undertake the work of supply. 
The want of enterprise arises from causes which might easily 
be remedied. Turf can be carbonized as wood, and the charcoal, 
being light and friable, is peculiarly well fitted for many 
manufacturing purposes. 


FARMERS AND RAILWAYS. 

The agriculture of Ireland is capable of great improve- 
ment and incalculable development. By the judicious use of 
improved means of cultivation and machinery the land could 
be rendered more productive than it is under the present 
relatively primitive system. This want of progress is entirely 
due to the instability of tenure that had hitherto prevailed ; 
and also to the deplorable want of capital. The illiberal 
conduct of the banks has a great deal to do with this 
backwardness, as their plan of business, by renewable bills 
at short and inconvenient terms, cripples enterprise. Besides, 
being mainly directed by unpatriotic Irishmen, their prin- 
cipal policy is to put out at interest in any questionable 
foreign securities the money deposited with them, and which 
they might have used to good profit in the country they live by, 
and are supposed to benefit. This however is more particularly 
felt in regard to the few little manufactures that have struggled 
to exist. A more enlightened banking policy is one of the 
imperative reforms of the future. Dairy farming could be 
brought to a degree of great perfection, and from the pros- 
perous example of the farmers of several southern counties 
we can form a fair idea of the possibility of the extension of 
this industry throughout the rest of Ireland, as equally well 
adapted to the purpose. The price commanded by Irish butter 
in the London markets is a proof of the superiority of the 
article produced. If schools or institutions were to be estab- 
lished for the training of girls in the art of making up 
butter, a great amount of good would result. The experiment 
made in that desirable direction in the South where the Cork 
model agricultural school was so utilized has been attended with 
the most gratifying success, and should encourage an extension 
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and enlargement of the system to the other provinces. If by the 
same educational machinery the principles of house-feeding 
for cattle were made “understanded of the people,” a great 
deal more money would be made than there is by the 
present wasteful plan of half starving the unfortunate beasts 
in winter and allowing herds and flocks to be subject, 
without shelter and sustenance, during all that dreary time 
to the rigours and inclemencies of the weather. Were loans 
given to small farmers to encourage them to build, in con- 
nection with their dwellings, outhouses for their cattle, their 
portion of profit upon them would be considerably increased. 
What farmers most suffer from is a want of sufficient, 
efficient and economical means of transport for cattle and 
produce to a centre of trade and market. The Irish railways 
are, as a rule, unequally distributed, and cannot be credited with 
any liberal notions as to moderate rates of traffic. A general 
overhauling of their constitution, and an entire enforced change 
in their conceptions of duty to the public are certain and neces- 
sary reforms of the near future. Nothing at present hinders the 
natural development of agricultural industry more than the 
narrow-minded and foolish policy of these carriers who have 
monopolized the public highways. Their diverse and divergent 
management injures their own as well as Ireland’s interests. There 
is an absence of cordial relations between one neighbouring line 
and another, and the entire want of competition keeps them at a 
damaging level of changeless, unprogressive rest. As they were 
twenty years since many of them, with a conservatism worthy of 
a better cause, have remained to-day, and to do them justice, 
show a holy determination to continue consistent. Of course 
this want of enterprise in so important a factor is against the 
industrial progress of a country. Under no principle of 
justice or economy should it be tolerated, and as the boards 
of directors show an indifference to public censure, such 
as it is, the only efficient way of dealing with these official 
anachronisms is by legislative means, compulsorily amalga- 
mating all smaller lines under one supreme control, and 
appointing a body more useful and efficient than the Railway 
Commissioners to guide and direct the general policy, determine 
rates of traffic, train service, and accommodation, upon some 
basis in consonance with the exigent wants of the time. That 
for about two thousand three hundred and seventy miles of line 
(nearly all single) the services of five hundred directors should 
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be considered necessary is absurd. Yet such is the actual fact. 
As the Report of the Royal Commission of 1868 stated : “The 
traffic of Ireland requires special stimulus and development, 
both for goods and passengers, as except in the case of tourists 
travelling for pleasure it is entirely of local character from town 
to town. We are therefore of opinion that the reduction, to 
have its full beneficial effect, must be on ‘short’ and ‘long’ 
traffic equally, and that the reductions in goods and cattle 
charges should be arranged on the principle of a uniform rate for 
all distances.” The quickest and most effectual way of settling 
this difficulty would be for the State to purchase the Irish 
railways—a project recommendable as much upon grounds of 
political expediency as for the public interests. Were this done, 
that the enterprise would be highly remunerative there is no 
doubt, while an impetus would thereby be given to agriculture 
that would prove incalculably beneficial. Many important Irish 
towns are without railway accommodation, owing to the tremen- 
dously heavy expense of procuring a Bill in Parliament, and 
purchasing the necessary land at the extravagant figure which is 
demanded. The grasping, selfish policy of circumjacent rail- 
ways dogs every such effort with a thousand expensive obstacles 
which should be swept away by one general act of the legisla- 
ture. I would suggest that it be made the duty of a company 
in the neighbourhood of a town without a railway, and proved 
by impartial opinion to require one, to provide such upon its 
own credit, when the wants of the place are deemed sufficient to 
warrant and recoup the outlay. This compulsory power would 
at once bridge over little inconvenient gaps that at present cause 
so much trouble, annoyance, and cost. Such anomalies as no 
rail junction between two such important adjoining counties 
as Galway and Mayo—while only twelve miles of iron would 
connect them—would not exist, as unfortunately they do at 
present. 
IRELAND AS IT IS. 

The population of Ireland in 1881 stood at 5,174,836, showing 
a decrease in ten years of 237,541. The percentage of town 
population was 24 per cent. for all Ireland, and the agricultural 
classes comprised 42 per cent., Connaught having the largest, 
viz.,60 per cent. The domestic class number 21 per cent. in 
Leinster and Munster, and 14 in Ulster, and the commercial 
class range from 5 per cent. in Leinster to I per cent. in Con- 
naught, and the professional class at 5 per cent. in Ulster are 
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there at their lowest ebb. As regards the state of education, 
the percentage of those able to read and write has increased 
since 1871 from 434 to 52'7. The amount of local taxation 
was 43,292,541. Industrial education is supplied by 59 schools 
—42 for girls, and 16 for boys, and the number of children 
therein confined is 11,412. There are 10 reformatory schools— 
5 for boys and 5 for girls—having in training 1,149 inmates. 
As to poor law relief, last February 112,968 were relieved, or 
including asylums, hospitals, &c., 115,595 at a cost of £1,25 1,600. 
These statistics I give because they are deeply significant and 
suggestive. To-day the only remedy for Irish misery that finds 
favour with so-called economists is emigration. Ireland, we are 
told, is over-populated. This was said in the time of Dean 
Swift in 1727, when the population was barely 2,000,000 and to 
meet and gratify that objection he humorously proposed to relieve 
the “surplus numbers” by cultivating a taste for roasted babies 
and bringing to the shambles a yearly supply of 100,000 Irish 
infants. I am not going into the merits of the emigration 
argument now, but I assert that such a wholesale and indis- 
criminate exodus, such a thorough depletion of the population 
as is now projected by some who profess to be well-wishers 
to Ireland is as disastrous as it is unjust, as far from 
meeting the real evil as any measure could possibly be. As 
was remarked by an eminent economist, “No matter how 
sparse the population, no matter what the natural resources, 
are not pauperism and_ starvation necessary consequences 
in a land where the producers of wealth are compelled to 
work under conditions which deprive them of hope, of self- 
respect, of energy, of thrift; where absentee landlords drain 
away without return at least a fourth of the net produce of the 
soil. The famines of Ireland can no more be credited to over- 
population than the famines of sparsely populated Brazil, and 
the vice and misery that come of want can no more be attri- 
buted to the niggardliness of Nature than can the six millions 
slain by the sword of Genghis Khan.” This section of my 
subject may be deemed foreign to the question I discuss, but 
indirectly it throws in such light upon the whole matter, that 
at once its appropriateness and applicability are evident. 

Into the general question of the present condition of agri- 
culture, the extent of land under tillage and cultivated, I do not 
propose to enter. An inquiry into the value of the live stock 
of the country would also be too elaborate and extensive at 
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this stage to undertake. I therefore, in the foregoing remarks, 
endeavoured to confine my attention rather to the undeveloped 
possibilities of industrial wealth than to touch upon any actual 
industries. I could say a great deal upon the increased manu- 
facture of woollen goods which this year has seen spring up, but 
that I consider such a branch of trade so fairly on its way to a 
respectable degree of prosperity that it would ill assort with the 
languishing and lost industries I have alone spoken of. The 
splendid capacities of the country I have but briefly and baldly 
portrayed. I tried to show what immense and incalculable 
natural forces we possess in our idle and wasted water-power. I 
hinted, here and there, at administrative reforms urgently needed 
to help on our up-hill struggle towards a wished-for industrial 
revival. All these changes and improvements cannot be effected 
by the people themselves, and are, as things are at present 
regulated, the proper and appropriate duties of Parliament. [| 
admit that it would be a feat of human skill and energy greater 
than that Assembly seems qualified to undertake were it to 
remedy all these damaging defects arising out of the past and 
present system of Government in Ireland. But it is within its 
power, if it ever became its pleasure, to appoint a number of inde- 
pendent men of its own body as a Commission to regulate these 
matters. A Select Committee of Inquiry is generally a useless, 
time-wasting, and abortive plan of settlement. It should be an 
acting, active authority. 

I have not referred to the great drain upon the resources 
of Ireland in the presence of the cancerous evil of absen- 
teeism—an evil which has afflicted the country for the past 
eighty-two years, and to which more of the bloodshed in 
recent agrarian troubles, and most of the lives unhappily 
sacrificed, are attributable. It was apparently the opinion of 
such a rigid Tory as the Duke of Wellington, that the absentee 
landlords were to blame for the poverty, distress, and discontent 
of the Irish people, for on one occasion he remarked, “if persons 
of estate and property in Ireland would live there, and spend 
their incomes in it, they would do more to tranquilize the 
country than all the measures which her Majesty's Government 
could adopt.” I have not dwelt upon this phase of the Irish 
question, as I believe it impracticable to-day to propose the 
only efficient check upon absenteeism—a check which Grattan 
once suggested, but which will find little favour now with any 
school of economists, and that is a tax upon their rent-rolls. 
Prior, in 1730, spoke strongly of that burden upon the country, 
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and in 1797 Mr. Vandaleur, in proposing a resolution to tax 
the absentee landlords, declared “that all the disturbances which 
had taken place in the country which had disgraced its character 
and checked its growth, have been found on the lands of absen- 
tees.” A “truth true of all time.’ One of the worst features of 
this vicarious system of ownership is that it occurs usually in the 
poorest parts of the country. This is most remarkably evidenced 
in the county of Mayo, where all the principal owners of land 
in it are absentees. In Galway the same cause of trouble and 
source of misery operates. But further into this and cognate 
subjects I could not venture, so it must suffice just to allude 
to these mainsprings of misery that deter industry, hamper 
trade, and maintain a condition of comparative wretchedness 
and want. I, on the other hand, have concerned myself 
chiefly with the main sources of natural wealth, undeveloped 
and unutilized, and tried to show by inference that if the 
State lent the security of its credit to such enterprises as 
would utilize and develope them, an incalculable amount of 
material good would be the result. The Irish people are willing 
and anxious to labour, if but the opportunities of employ- 
ment are afforded them, and were these given we could 
look with comfort and complacency upon a happy and pros- 
perous people, a country busy with active industrial life, and 
utilizing those great powers Nature has dowered her with, her 
grand streams turning thousands of manufacturing mills, her 
vast mineral wealth unearthed and useful, her fertile pastures 
freed of the water which now rots them, her extensive begs rich 
with verdant reclamations, the hardy fir and towering elm 
growing where but a sour rank vegetation pre-existed, her iron 
highways replete with a teeming traffic, and in the midst of that 
changed scene her people of every class and creed living in 
brotherly amity and cordial friendship, society untarnished by 
crime, and progressing under the genial influences of religion 
and education until that possible condition of affairs were 
reached most aptly described in the following eloquent words of 
Milton, with which I shall close my remarks: “ Methinks I see 
in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I 
see her as an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging and unsealing 
her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance.” 


RICHARD J. KELLY. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A YEAR and more had passed away. One night at a ball, I was 
coming away from the supper-table, when I saw passing through 
the room a sight that made me start with surprise. On the arm 
of a tall gentleman, in a star and ribbon, there leaned a little 
lady—Doreen, in short, who seemed to enjoy that protection of 
her sire more than if she had some grand gallant to take care 
of her. As I had often noted, her eyes were turning quickly 
from side to side, half shyly, half in curiosity—it was “er way 
of looking at the world—while the smile was on her lips. She 
gave me a timid glance of recognition—lI fancied crying peccavi 
—and indeed I was welcomed with the old cordiality. They 
told me news. They had “taken a house for the season.” She 
was to be “brought out,” that is, with more regularity and 
energy than hitherto. I was glad to find that I was restored 
to favour: though the restoration was as puzzling as the 
deprivation. In a few days came an invitation to dinner. 

Her ladyship was also in town, having, I heard from a 
friend, been good to remark “that I was an agreeable, sensible 
man, whom it was improving for Doreen to be with. I don’t 
say,” she was fond of laying down, “that my girl Doreen is a 
miracle of sense herself; but no one, I will say, appreciates it 
more in others. She has the highest respect for a ‘sensible 
man,” 

This dinner was a friendly one, and I only recall of it the 
pretty picture of Doreen’s manifestation of affection for her 
amiable father, whom-——he had only just come up from the 
country—she embraced in the tenderly affectionate way I had 
before described. Indeed, I could see that this impulsive 
affection was her whole nature; with that, everything was or 
could be transformed. It was her eyes and her ears, her mind 
and her soul. It is different seeing a person in a country house 
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and in the fitful fashion which life in town involves. There are 
long intervals, and the sense of contiguity itself, and that you 
can “always go and see the ’s,” is in the way of much 
intimacy. 

One of the most characteristic incidents connected with 
Doreen’s new life was on one occasion when, her father and 
mother being out of town, she found herself at a ball under 
the due chaperonage of Lady With much spirit she 
announced she was giving a supper at her own house to a few 
friends, when accordingly at about two in the morning we 
repaired, about seven or eight in number, to her house, where 
the little lady set out and presided at a banquet. After which 
we all returned to the ball. I recollect it “hung fire” a little, 
for the responsibility was rather too much for our young hostess, 
who seemed a little awed by the unwonted situation. She was 
accustomed to be approached and sought, not to approach and 
seek others. 

All this is long ago. So that I have only glimpses, as it were, 
of her during this period of two or three months. She flits before 
me, at parties chiefly, where I see her dressed, as she had a 
fancy for dressing always, in muslin and laces, with an Eastern 
fondness for golden armlets and earrings and jewels. She then 
returned to her castle which she so loved, where she lived 
among flowers which she adored, and her dogs which she 
petted. Very soon I received an invitation to go down 
and see them. They—or she, rather—were “getting up” 
theatricals. This, I suspect, was a prompting of my own, 
not in the line of this quiet and domestic family. For her 
father was of a serious and religious turn: but the wish of the 
daughter of the house was a command. I had prepared a little 
drama, being myself fond of such things, and having rather 
a taste for the stage, which has since borne fruit in a good many 
dramas performed on the public boards. I confess to having 
somewhat artfully and perhaps with a view to my own selfish 
interests, compounded a little piece, and so cast the characters, 
as to forward certain views of my own. But of this more anon. 
All the real scenes that are now to follow have for me a strange 
interest and fascination. For the lights were now again to be 
raised and play on the softened colours of the scene. 

I took the same road as before, for it will be remembered 
V Castle was neighbour, as it were, of the other castle at 
which I had passed my last visit. It was situated in North- 
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umberland, in a fine old demesne, and had an antique flavour. 
This was a genuine old keep, which had stood a siege in 
the Parliament wars, and indeed the ancestor of the present 
lord had won his viscounty for services to the State in those 
time. It stood in a little town, which clustered round its 
great gate, a great heavy tower with a descending and 
much rusted portcullis, and commanded from within by a 
curious mound, on which, as the tradition went, cannon had 
been mounted and used against “the rebels.” There was 
always a piquancy in thinking of our heroine, with her 
aristocratic airs, as the descendant of a fierce Cromwellian, 
though at heart I fancy she sympathized with “the mob.” 

The castle itself was a heavy, scattered, clumsy pile, with 
a huge coat of arms and armorial emblazonments spreading up 
to the roof from over the door, while its white flank, with the 
long sweep of the drawing-room, swept along a pretty river 
which coursed through the demesne. There were old-fashioned 
gardens, oak rooms, and dark chambers in towers. Altogether 
a suitable and pleasant framework for our heroine. I recall the 
curious effect on arrival of finding the large hall blocked up with 
a rude stage which the village carpenters were busy setting up 
under the direction of Doreen and her sisters, and to the surprise 
of her father and mother, who had been away on a visit and 
returned almost at the time when I arrived. There were but 
a few guests staying in the house. One was rather a pedantic 
young officer, named Wilks (or whom I may thus re-name), 
one of those well-informed, self-instructing youths we sometimes 
meet; Mr. Livingston, a dark-eyed, black-haired squire, well off, 
but who had a curiously sad and retiring manner, which at first 
I could not account for. With these there was a worthy fellow 
enough, who seemed to be free of the place, and came and went 
as it suited him, and called Dick. He was, I found, a fersona 
grata to my lord, as having highly serious tastes. In fact, he 
visited cottages and “worked in the East End,” as he told us. 
I shall not forget my surprise when, on some allusion at dinner 
to the pronunciation of a Scripture proper name, he instantly 
pulled a Testament from his dress coat pocket—bound flexibly 
for convenience of carriage—and instantly referred to a passage 
supporting his view. He never for a minute, he told us, went 
without this volume, not so much for reverence as for the satis- 
faction of instantly settling controversies, and levelling an 
opponent flat, with a text. In this society, however, he received 
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no quarter, and I never saw a man so roughly treated, baited, 
and badgered, or take it so good-humouredly. But for this he 
would certainly not have been in harmony with the place; but 
he supplied entertainment, for nothing could repress him. As 
when at lunch he might announce that he had spent a “ most 
comforting hour,” he would be undisturbed by the indecorous 
roar of laughter that would greet the information. We, and he 
too, might read on the prettily malicious face of Doreen, for 

































what purpose the question had been put. 

“TI tell you what I think of you, Mr. Dick,” Lady V—— 
would say. 

“What, my lady?” he would say, casting his eyes down, 
modestly. 

“T think your piety is next door to humbug. ‘Comforting,’ 
forsooth! I beg you wont talk to me in that style.” 

“It’s an affront to the company,” Doreen would strike in. 
“Why shculd you be comforted more than other people? You 
pretend to be superior to me, for instance. It’s boasting.” 

“I don’t mean it so. I am a weak, poor, unworthy creature, 
as indeed we all are.” 

“Tmpertinent!” 

“I’m surprised at you!” 

“7’m not in the least surprised !” 

“ Apologize !” 

A sort of amiable é¢meute would then break out, which 
Mr. Dick would humbly deprecate, culminating in shrieks 
of laughter, as through the clatter his voice was heard : 

“I know, my lady, I am the meanest of the Lord's 
creatures!” 

On which there was a unanimous cry of “ You are! you 
are!” Then my lord would usually interpose for his favourite. 

Such were the attacks that overwhelmed him. I believe he 
was pleased all the time. Such characters, however, furnish a 
deal of dramatic incident in a country house. 

I should have mentioned there was a sister of Doreen’s, 
Rose, a girl of practical mind and much good sense, but opposed 
to Doreen in having little romance in her disposition. On which 
she might congratulate herself, after the manner of Mrs. Siddons’ 
aspiration, who “wished her nerves were made of cart-ropes.” 

There is yet another character whom I must now introduce. 
Such a nature as was Doreen’s must have its “female friend” 
to lean upon, and to confide in, and that by a necessary law. 
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This “bosom” companion was Amy Jones, daughter of a 
neighbouring clergyman, a placid, tranquil being, amiable, and 
good-natured. But I firmly believe that far more of the love 
and friendship passed from Doreen to her than from her to 
Doreen, and that the latter found all the benefits of this con- 
fiding intimacy. On such a great occasion as this, happiness 
would be incomplete and halting without Amy Jones, who was 
invariably fetched over by express, and took her place in the 
household. She was gentle, soft, and compliant, and fell 
without effort into the category of “a nice girl.” This, I think, 
completed our party. 

Now we set to work busily with our rehearsals, for in a day 
or two we found it was not to be a “theatrical promenade,” but 
a very serious business—the neighbours being invited for many 
miles round. No levity or jocosities would now be tolerated. 
The thing was being talked of among rustics, who had seen or 
heard of the mysterious platform. “T’ hall be all tourned topsy 
tourvey-like.” The entertainment consisted of a sort of burlesque 
called, I think, 


MA’RS AND THE MAMMAS, OR THE GAY GODS, 


which was in rhyme, “interspersed” with facetious songs, 
villanous doggerel, “the whole to conclude” with what / 
intended should be the strong point of the entertainment, a 
farce called 

THE BADGERLY JUNCTION, 


an extravagant piece of buffoonery, but yet very artfully con- 
cocted, as I have said, and having a sort of serious interest as 
regards the two leading characters, myself and Miss Doreen. 
By-the-bye, it will be asked—I only think of him at this 
moment, Where was “poor Charley,” was he not missed ? 
And at such a festivity was he not essential? On inquiry I 
found—for otherwise I should not have known—that it had been 
felt that it was high time “something should be done with 
Charley.” He could not be left “idling about the place,” breaking 
in horses, &c. So he had been sent to learn farming under a 
Scotchman. No one, however, suggested the sending for him, 
or lamented his absence. It was simply accepted as it was, 
and allowed to stand. Doreen’s mamma, however, on his name 
being mentioned—I could now play the “generous rival:” he 
was “such a ¢horoughly good fellow”—gave one of her queer 
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sighs, and pushing her “front” straight, exclaimed, actually 
with a smile to me: 

“You know, he was desperately in love with Dory; you 
know he proposed for Dory ?” 

Dory—an ugly pet name—here cried, “O mamma!” but a 
comical smile of enjoyment played about her mouth. 

“You know you're a born flirt. I wish I could tell you all the 
men that have proposed for her. Their name is legion.” Then, 
nodding and still winking at me slyly: “I think there'll be an 
addition to the killed and wounded before long.” 

This was an enigma to me. But I should not have to wait 
long for the mot. Lady V , as it will be guessed, had the 
strangest powers of confidency. When it came to anything 
affecting the superior knowledge or cleverness of herself or her 
family, she knew no restraint. If it were the merest stranger in 
a railway carriage, or a person met on the roadside, any tittle of 
sympathy or cordiality was certain to draw from her something 
about her family secrets. So, too, did she adopt bosom, life- 
long friends, who had been known but a day or two. I always 
delighted in seeing the action of the mother’s curious disposi- 
tion on her daughter, and the complete insensibility there was in 
the latter to what were certainly oddities. This I could study 
pleasantly on one day when her ladyship went out to pay visits 
in a curious one-horse phaeton, drawn by a safe old horse, 
which she herself drove ; Doreen beside her, and I sitting in the 
“dickey” behind. I confess I looked on the vehicle and its 
ancient horse with a feeling far beyond that of respect. It 
became glorified, as it were, and I felt a pride in being elected 
to my “dickey.” I have often since thought of David Copper- 
field and his drive. Her ladyship handled her ribbons with 
serenity, and we set off. It was during this excursion that she, 
as it were, opened her heart and discoursed of her child (in her 
own presence), with a perfect unconcern, which Doreen from 
custom and respect accepted as proper. Thus, when we spoke 
of Mr. Livingston, and I remarked how shy and retiring he 
was : 

“Oh, he has good reason. Ask Dory here about him. 
Make her tell you. That man’s been dying in love for her 
these two years 

Doreen, making some faint protest, but enjoying it all 
the time, laughed. 

“Ah, don’t tell me, miss. Don’t you know it’s true. 
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Didn’t he come to me last year in the study, and say 
‘Lady V——.’” 

“O mamma, mamma; it’s not fair, you know.” 

‘Poor man,” I said, “I wonder he comes here.” 

“Qh, there’s reason in that,” said her ladyship, touching up 
the old horse. “It does not always do to call a hoe a hoe,” and 
she smiled at me with an extraordinary wealth of meaning. 
‘“‘There’s a way of keeping a door open and shut at the same 
time. He’s on and off. Moreover, it would be sheer cruelty. 
You know, Dory, the man’s in a hopeless state about you.” 

“Oh, indeed,” I said. “I knew nothing of this.” 

“No! she’s too sly to tell. I could give you a list of her 
admirers and proposers that would astonish you—old, young, 
middle aged. Oh, the way she’s gone on! It’s the air she 
breathes. Oh, you're a born flirt, Dory.” 

“Tt’s such fun!” said Doreen, laughing. “I’m sure / don’t 
want them to come and pay me attentions. But they will.” 

“ How painful for them,” I said. 

“Not a bit,” said Lady V 

“ Besides, it’s good that a girl should have plenty of pro- 
posals.” 

“But still, mamma,” she said, gravely, “it’s not fair to tell 
names.” 

“D’ye think I would, miss. No, I always say there’s 
honour to be kept. Do you remember when old Lord Kirkby 
went on his knees 

“Now, now, mamma! It was not that at all. You know, 
he was not quite sober, and he does it to every lady he meets.” 

“Still it counts,” said her mother. ‘“ See here, Mr. 1 
don’t care who the man is—rich or poor, titled or not—all’s fish, 
you know. If he’s poor, he may be clever, and that’s a feather. 
If he’s stupid, he may be rich, that’s another feather. D’ye see ?” 

I did begin to see a little. ‘ 

We passed from that to many other subjects. But I 
delighted in hearing Doreen talk, when she was allowed to do so. 
Sometimes—our drive extending to many miles—Lady V 
went in and left her daughter and myself in the glorified vehicle, 
when we were highly confidential. Sometimes we all three 
went in together to pay a visit. But it was a pleasant drive, 
which I looked back to often. There was the delightful back- 

ground of the unfamiliar country—the open fields, the woods, 
the road winding like a ribbon. 
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Then we had our rehearsals, in which the author of the 
piece had the agreeable task of instructing his leading per- 
former. She was to make an extraordinary success, he would 
tell her, and on “us two” was to depend the glories of the 
night. In order to ensure efficiency of rehearsal, I found it was 
necessary to instruct my fair pupil apart from the noise and 
confusion of the other performers. I remember the unblushing 
gravity with which I used to insist on the necessity of this 
private instruction, and the smiling awe with which she used to 
accept the fiction. I see master and pupil in the large drawing- 
room, declaiming away. No wonder that under such a system 
she made rapid progress. And these lessons——in which I was 
net too strict a pedagogue, you may be sure—recurred with 
frequency. Long after she confessed, in her pretty way, that 
“she felt, some how, as if she mst obey—something mysterious, 
in short.” She was full of these little romantic touches, and 
delighted in them. 


CHAPTER V. 


HERE was the important day at hand—my last one, too, for 
business called me away in the morning. Yet there was some- 
thing in ending thus in a sparkling display of fireworks and 
Catharine wheels. Trivial as these little events are, at the time 
they are pleasant and exciting. We have the eyes, if not of 
Europe, at least of the whole county on us. Every one is full 
of affectionate feeling and sympathy to his neighbour, but 
claims as much, if not more, for himself. There is a gentle 
agitation abroad. It is a very serious business: yet not to be 
resigned for the world. 

The evening was ushered in by a grand banquet to various 
distinguished persons of the neighbourhood, who came attracted 
by the rumours of the entertainment. The yards were full of 
carriages, which had driven from a distance, while a strain was 
put on the resources of the stables. There were gay dresses 
and jewels, and the ancestral silver-gilt service brought out in 
honour of the occasion. Some of the family even dined at a 
side table, which gave an al fresco air. It was very enjoyable, 
and our pretty Doreen looked brilliant indeed. Then the hour 
of performance was at hand, and our host led the way to what 
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by courtesy was termed “the theatre.” While dressing, I heard 
some strange and terrible sounds of noise and braying, which 
had a faint and distant affinity to music. One of the sons of the 
family came to me with glee to say “it was the Band—the 
Dunbury Band,” which had come specially, and were playing 
their best and their best tunes. Considering that these artists 
were accustomed to the open air, and brought their large drum, 
ophicleides, &c., not abating in proportion to the inclosed space, 
but, as I said, “ playing their best,” to do honour to “my lord,” 
the effect was literally exormous. But there was no help, and 
any appeal might offend, as being a slur on their playing. I 
recall looking down from the stage on the faces of these rustics, 
who were seated in rows below, with an air of stolid astonish- 
ment, for they were not used to theatrical exhibitions. 

There was no Prologue. Our good-natured host, a man 
with a great taste for writing verses, had come to us with great 
humility, producing a prologue, conceived in the school of Pope, 
of a solemn didactic turn, and which extended to a vast length. 
He was nervously anxious it should be spoken, and it was cor- 
dially accepted, as was only becoming. But who could commit 
to memory such a performance : and indeed the mixed audience 
would scarcely have grasped its meaning. It was “ put off,” and 
shifted from one to the other, even to the last day, when he 
modestly asked to hear it spoken by way of rehearsal. “We 
were welcome to a few hints, if we would let him give them.” 
He was again put off with an excuse “it would be all right at 
night.” When night came, it was nobody’s business, and I never 
shall forget the resigned good humour with which he bore his 
being put aside in so unceremonious a way. 

Our first piece went off, as it is called, very well. Indeed it 
is little that these bucolic audiences dont relish, down to the 
“candle ends” of the drama. In Ma’rs and the Mainmas, we 
were all gods and goddesses, and I had the duty of fitting 
doggerel to popular tunes. I have the old Bill before me now: 

THEATRE V CASTLE. 
BLAZE OF TALENT! 





TERRIFIC COMBINATION OF ATTRACTIONS !! 
The Manager begs to announce that he has 
succeeded in engaging Stars 
scarcely inferior to 
Mr. Irvinc! 
MADAME Ristori! 
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The Performance will commence with 







Ma’RS AND THE MAMMAS ; 





or the Minstrel cutting his Styx ! 







































Pitvo (a blazing King Coal) . . . Mr. WILKs. 
PROSERPINE (a pining queen) . . . Muss Rose. 
ORPHEUS (an organic minstrel). . . Mr. . 
CERBERUS (a dogged biped) . . . MASTER 


To conclude with 


THE BADGERLY JUNCTION. 


Between the acts, an ingenious soldier, with a turn for con- 
juring, came on the boards; borrowed half-crowns, which he 
passed through hats, and produced a vase of gold out of a 
cloth, to the delight of all. He good-naturedly performed 
“against time,” turning after each trick to those behind, with 
a sotto voce “ Are you ready? Shall I give ’em another?” 

At this moment appeared Doreen, looking perfectly bewitching 
as the fair milliner of the piece, her pretty head peeping from a 
new and a fashionable bonnet of that high peaked kind which 
was then the mode. With her dainty dress and daintier feet, 
she looked like a delicate Dresden figure. She enjoyed her own 
satisfactory appearance as much as any one else, and laughed 
with delight as she surprised any one surveying her. Looking 
at The Badgerly Junction, now before me, it seems not to be a 
bad piece. I found it, not long since, treasured up in a little 
cabinet, with her own character neatly written out, and charged 
with the perfume of her own favourite scent. Perfume is a 
great reminder. From its fumes the necromancer can call up 
the past. Every one knows its mysterious power. 

The scene was at a railway station, and it turned on the 
adventures of a pretty milliner (Doreen), who was pursued with 
an impudent audacity by an admirer. Her sister Rose was the 
lady of the refreshment bar, judiciously made to be admired by 
“Inspector Buffles,” portrayed by our friend Wilks. To this 
véle he had no objection, so we were all suited. Moreover, there 
were characters for the foz polloi, as I may call them without 
disrespect, suited to what they could do—porters, passengers, 
&c., and one of the “hits” of the night was little Algernon, 
zt. 9, who was a newsboy, and came in with the well-known 
treble chant, “ Z7mces, Morning Post,’ &c. So unexpected was 
this, and so genuine the appearance, that whenever there was a 
tendency to flag, I instantly sent?on our little newsboy, who was 
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nothing loath to repeat his cry. I may add that I was not 
wholly prompted by the interests of the drama. Algy, a little 
bright eyed, black haired lad, was Doreen’s “pet.” Of all her 
brothers, she treated him as if he was her little child. She had 
an almost tender interest in him, which it was pretty to note, 
and it strengthened and grew with their growth. I fancy she 
was grateful to the artful manager, who had contrived this 
triumph for her favourite. All was keenly relished by our 
audience, and I must own “little Wilks,” as he was called, 
and Miss Rose made a good deal of their situation. 

But now came our turn. When the fair Doreen came on, 
what a roar shook the old rafters, and she performed it all 
through with a piquancy and absence of affectation that was 
charming. I myself, having a good deal of experience in 
such things, rattled through my part with fair effect. I had 
spiced it with “local allusions,” making a pun on the loca! 
station (which was close to a cemetery), literally convulsing the 
local doctor, who laughed to tears. I heard several below 
me: “Don’t you see? The Station—Done. Bury! Capital!” 
But I must confess to a piece of audacity, which must have 
amused or puzzled our audience according to their knowledge. 
This was nothing short of an audacious “love-making”—all within 
the lines of the character, dex entendu—which was almost 
scandalous. This took the shape of confidences and “asides” 
to the audience: “She’s really a most fascinating creature ;” 
“Isn’t she—I appeal to any unprejudiced person or persons who 
may be present—if she isn’t irresistible: foo irresistible.” I had 
also the pleasing duty of prompting her. And it was indeed 
a night delightful to think of. I look back to it now, through 
a cold grey mist, and see in the suffused golden light in which 
the figures moved, the bright happy faces, the jocund voices, 
the merry laugh. Yet it is like a sad walk through a churchyard, 
for nearly all concerned, save he who looks back though the 
mist, are gone! 

After all was over and the audience had dispersed, I was 
taken aside and solemnly assured that the Leader of the band— 
a person who had once played at the Adelphi Theatre Royal 
“under Mellon,” for whom Doreen’s brothers, frantic musicians 
to a man, had a perfect veneration—that “ Dobbinson said, and 
he knew, that it was a first-rate performance.” Would I 
mind being introduced to him? Dobbinson proved to be 
actually listening to this request, so I consented in the hand- 
VOL. XXVIII. T 
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somest way, when he gravely assured me “that it was really 
a most fust-class performance, and that I reminded him of 
Buckstone.” He had played for many years “under Mellon,” 
&c. I recall the pride and glistening eyes of the two musical 
young fellows standing by, and I am confidant that this 
testimonial from Dobbinson gained for me their goodwill and 
wishes in the thorny difficulties that were later to follow. 

The rest of the night is a sort of glittering and confused 
maze. There was a supper and dancing, a crowded flitting to 
and fro of faces; but all seemed gilded over by that one glory. 
Little Wilks, who had been busy with the champagne, and 
was in overflowing spirits, came up in a sort of affectionate 
protest and said before the rest, “Wasn't it a shame of me 
to be taking advantage of my position and to be making 
such outrageous love upon the stage?” 

As they were leaving the room, and standing at the door— 
it was at the very smallest hours of the morning—as they were 
going, I said to her, “I shan’t see you again,” when she gave a 
curious light laugh and tossed her head. 

That laugh, so light and capricious, was still a bit of nature. 
I understood it later. 


Up betimes next morning—at a cold, bluish grey hour—I 
came down to find a servant or two up. It was strange to 
see the sort of careless wreck presented by the scenes of last 
night—the crowded and disordered chairs, the stage in con- 
fusion, the tired menials thinking of going to work. There was 
something chilling and dispiriting. Doreen at that moment was 
steeped in a weary sleep. None of the party would be afoot 
for a couple of hours. So I took my way, walking, to the 
station, which was actually in sight. Often I found myself 
looking back at the castle. That last curious, volatile laugh 
rang in my ears. Thus the curtain came down. 

















Reviews. 
—~— 
I.—THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. ANSELM.! 


IN order to produce a satisfactory biography of any indi- 
vidual three conditions are necessary. The personage whose 
history is given should be one who can command our respect 
and excite our interest; the materials for his biography should 
be abundant and trustworthy ; and they should be put together 
by a writer who possesses sufficient artistic skill to make them 
into a narrative which shall be pleasant reading. These three 
conditions are united in Mr. Rule’s Lzf% of St. Anselm, and the 
work which he has produced is worthy of our high approbation. 

The hero of the story is one who in every respect was a 
great and holy man. The history of his life, from his boyhood 
at Aosta until his death at Canterbury, shows us that whatever 
he undertook was undertaken from a high motive, and pursued 
with energy, patience, and resolution. As a student at Bec, as a 
teacher of youth in a monastic school, as a ruler set in authority 
over a large community of men, whom it was not always easy 
to hold in control, as the opponent of what he thought to be 
unjust and the supporter of what he knew to be the truth, the 
character of St. Anselm commands our esteem and our sym- 
pathy. In every relation of life, whether in his submission to 
authority or in enforcing it, whether in success or disappoint- 
ment, whether as the novice at Bec or the Primate of all 
England, he pursued the even tenor of his way with a watchful 
care over himself which seems never to have deserted him. 
Of the depth of his intellect it is scarcely necessary to speak, 
for it is admitted even by those persons who venture to express 
their opinion with less than due respect to the creed which he 
held and the discipline which he enforced. Mr. Rule thus sums 
up his character: “There have been many blameless men in the 
course of the world’s history, and there have been many heroic 
men ; but there are few indeed on record who have been both 
heroic and blameless, and of these few Anselm stands second to 
none.” 

1 The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 


Britains. By Martin Rule, M.A. In two volumes, London, 1883. 8vo. 
* Vol, it. p.:40a. 
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The materials which exist for a Life of St. Anselm are 
abundant, and of the highest value; there are few among the 
Fathers who have been so highly favoured as he in this respect. 

First in importance stand the Archbishop's letters, of which 
no less than four hundred and forty-seven have come down to 
us, of these a fairly executed edition by the Benedictine Fathers 
of St. Maur has frequently been printed. They are divided 
into four books, of which the first contains those which he 
wrote before he became Abbot of Bec; the second such as 
were written when he held that position; the third includes 
such as refer to the time when he held the see of Canterbury— 
that is, from December 5, 1093, to April 21, 1109. The fourth 
is a supplement to the first and second. The series furnishes a 
firm basis upon which must be constructed all that we can 
know of the Archbishop’s biography. Very important additional 
notices of the highest interest may be gleaned from the other 
writings of this great Prelate. 

St. Anselm was fortunate in having won the affection and 
secured the service of an able writer, named Eadmer, to whom 
we are indebted for much that we know about the Archbishop. 
Eadmer was a monk of Canterbury, and, as such, was brought 
into close intercourse with the Prelate, but closer still from the 
fact that he accompanied him during his exile from England, 
and not only was an eye-witness of many of the leading 
incidents of his eventful history, but learned from his own lips 
many facts of which, but for him, we should probably have 
been ignorant. He wrote a Life of his friend the Archbishop, 
as also a history of his own times, in which Anselm occupies the 
foremost place. From what has been here mentioned it will 
be obvious that they are works of the highest value, and that 
they admirably serve as commentaries to the details given in 
the four books of the epistles. We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Rule is at the present time employed, under the auspices of 
the Master of the Rolls, in preparing a new edition of these two 
works of Eadmer; the necessity of which may be inferred 
when we remark that the latest edition of the Life of Sz. 
Anselm is dated in 1721, and that nothing has been done for the 
text of the Historia Novorum since Selden published it in 1623. 
We venture to express our belief that Mr. Rule will do his 
work for Eadmer with no relaxation of the care and the critical 
skill which he has exhibited in his Zz/e of St. Anselm. 





Church and State in England. 


2.—CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND.! 

This little pamphlet, which is written in a tone of calm 
conviction and in dispassionate language, is a curious fact in the 
history of Anglicanism. A _ beneficed clergyman, a man of 
mature years, who has thought much and studied much, writes 
and prints a letter to Mr. Gladstone, in which he declares the 
constitution of the Church of England, as she at present exists, 
both theoretically and in her practical working, to be essentially 
Erastian. She is Erastian in her origin, since the clergy, 
assembled in Convocation in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
handed over their legislative and executive functions once and 
for ever to the monarch, and that without any sort of saving 
proviso, such as guantum per legem Christi liceat. Here are their 
very words : 

“We, your most humble subjects, daily orators and beadsmen of 
your clergy of England . . . do offer and promise in zerdo sacerdotit 
here unto your Highness, submitting ourselves humbly to the same, 
that we will never from henceforth enact, put in use, promulge, or execute 
any nex canons, or constitutions provincial, or any other new ordinances, 
provincial or synodal, tn our convocations, or synods, in time coming, 
which convocation is, always hath been, and must be assembled only by 
your high commandment of writ; only your Highness, by your royal 
assent, shall license us to assemble our convocation, and to make, 
promulge, and execute such constitutions and ordinances as shall be 
made in the same, and thereto give your royal assent and autho- 
rity ” (p. 14). 

She is Erastian now, for the condition of affairs established 
under Henry the Eighth has continued till now. 


The Church of England cannot, as an endowed and established 
Church, claim as of right to be now in a better position than she was 
placed in by the action of her own representatives in the sixteenth 
century. Is it possible to deny that that position is one in which a 
kingdom of this world is supreme over the kingdom of God?... Few 
things have surprised me more than the attempts, which have been 
made within the last three or four years, on the part of one section of 
the High Church School to deny the fact of this State supremacy. 
I believe no such attempt has been made before for three centuries. 
Except that the attempt has been made, I should not have supposed it 
possible that it could be made. ‘There is not one single fac¢ in the 
history of the Church of England since the Reformation, which does not 
tell against this denial of her subject condition (p. 19). 

1 The Relations which at present exist between Church and State in England. 
By T. W. Mossman, B..A., Rector of Torrington. London: John Hodges. 
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In bondage, then, the Church of England is, on Mr. Moss- 
man’s showing, in all her legislative functions. Nor is she in 
better case in her administrative functions, which were, in spite 
of the protest of all the “representative spirituality of England,” 
defined and decreed for her by Act of Parliament at the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, in accordance with those 
legislative functions which Convocation had already handed 
over to the Crown. After describing the way in which this 
Elizabethan statute was passed, and quoting its provisions, 
Mr. Mossman expresses as follows his opinion as to its 
present effect : 


Taking this Act of Uniformity of the first of Elizabeth, passed under 
the circumstances I have described, in connection with that other Act 
which restored the supremacy exercised by Henry the Eighth to the 
Crown of England, would any one be kind enough to show what the 
State cou/d have done more than it actually did do, to place the Church 
of England for the time to come upon a purely Erastian or Parlia- 
mentary foundation? For my own part, I cannot imagine what could 
possibly have been conceived, or invented by the wit of man more 
effectual for making the Church of England, as to her corporate life, 
thenceforward the creature and absolute bond-slave of the State (p. 25). 


He then goes into some detail respecting Mr. Green’s 
imprisonment, and the false and untenable position taken up 
by him in his resistance to the secular power, of which as a 
beneficed clergyman he has legally made himself the subject, 
and his resistance to which, however conscientious, is utterly 
illogical and inconsistent. The various Ritualistic claims for 
liberty are discussed and set aside, and the willingness of the 
High Church section to accept the fact of the Royal Supremacy 
is deplored in tones strange indeed from one who still wears the 
livery and accepts the pay of the Anglican Establishment : 


We have eaten the bitter bread of servitude until it has become 
sweet and agreeable to our palate. Our exile on “ Babylon’s strand” 
of five times seventy years has been prolonged until we have forgotten 
our dear native country, Jerusalem which is above, which is free, and 
the Mother of us all. The Lotophagi of fable find their counterpart in 
the actual life of the clergy of the Church of England (p. 37). 


Of course his own hope is in Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment, but if these were obtained (and we imagine that come 
they must sooner or later), how would Mr. Mossman and his 
friends be better off ? Freed from the yoke of the State, would 
they find true liberty by the change, or be willing to accept, as 
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of supreme and final authority, the decisions of the Convocation 
of Canterbury and York, or recognize their dogmatic decrees as 
the infallible Truth of God? We scarcely think it. On the 
contrary, they would soon find themselves worse off than ever— 
members of a body without a Head, subject to the varying 
opinions of a wrangling assembly of men of every shade of 
religious belief and unbelief, compelled to accept doctrinal 
decisions far more unpalatable than those enforced under the 
mild yoke of Lord Penzance. They are strangely deluding 
themselves if they fancy that they will ever find peace and 
content save under the shadow of that Tree planted by the hand 
of God, which, in their journey over the desert, they so strangely 
pass by unnoticed. 


3.—SCHOOLS.! 


Many attempts have been made of late to show the real 
nature and tendency of that supervision which forms a distinctive 
feature of the Catholic system of education. The not unfre- 
quent result of a controversy is that each of the contending 
parties is more firmly persuaded than he was before of the 
truth of his original opinion, and this seems to be the result 
of the controversy about supervision in schools. 

Colonel Chichester, therefore deserves our best thanks for 
undertaking the task of setting before us a dispassionate 
summary of some possible, and probable, results which flow 
from the opposite methods of managing boys adopted respec- 
tively by Catholics and Protestants. Given the Protestant 
system, Colonel Chichester contends that in the playground, in 
the dormitory and elsewhere, boys are xecessarily exposed to the 
danger of being bullied and ill treated, and that there is sufficient 
evidence attainable to prove that physical pain is not the worst 
evil which is likely to fall to the lot of the ordinary school boy. 
These dangers are not ignored, but the system makes no pro- 
vision to guard against them, there is no apparent effort made to 
prevent boys becoming acquainted with evil at an age when 
they cannot be expected to have either natural strength of will 
or acquired habits sufficiently confirmed to enable them to 
resist bad example. On the other hand, the supervision 
practised in Catholic Colleges very materially diminishes if it 


1 Schools. By Lieut.-Colonel C. Raleigh Chichester. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1882. 
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does not quite extinguish opportunities for bullying ; in the 
dormitory boys are sure of a quiet night’s rest, and other 
evils are guarded against as far as human prudence can 
guard against them. The general result is that instead of pre- 
mature exposure, boys are guarded against evil until by their 
age and the habits they have formed, they are to some extent 
armed, and are comparatively more able to fight successfully 
against it. 

Colonel Chichester is certainly doing good service in point- 
ing out the manifest advantages of this latter system. The 
means, however, which he has employed in forming his opinions 
present many vulnerable points for adverse criticism. There are 
not many men who have been at what may legitimately rank as 
public schools (Protestant) who would admit that a namby 
pamby book like ric gives a fair general aspect of an ordinary 
boy’s life at a public school, and it would take the combined 
experiences of boys in different “sets” to produce a school life 
like Zom Brown's. It might be argued that it was scarcely fair 
to take a couple of novels, supplemented by some newspaper 
paragraphs, and some damaging evidence given before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee to balance this partial and hearsay evidence 
against actual experience, to weigh the dark side of one system 
against the light side of the other. Would he not have written dif- 
ferently if he had spent a few days at Harrow or Eton or Rugby? 

Of course we share Colonel Chichester’s estimate of the 
relative value of the two systems, but as a matter of opinion, we 
very much question the advisability of accepting the hospitality 
of any public institution about which one intends to write 
impartially. Judging @ priori, the kindness and geniality of 
one’s reception is calculated to dull the edge of the keenest 
critical faculty, or at the very least make it quite impossible for 
a man of gentlemanly feeling to say things which, however true, 
are calculated to pain and even injure a kindly host. The 
ordinary effect one would expect from a few days’ residence in a 
College would be an inevitable bridling of the critics liberty of 
speech, a natural tendency to say all that was good and to be 
somewhat silent about the rest, to give to the world in fact 
something “little better than an enlarged prospectus.” Hence 
the author of Schoo/s must not complain if some of his readers 
are inclined to look upon his lights as somewhat highly coloured 
and his shadows correspondingly softened down. Moreover, the 
real influences at work in any College are not necessarily visible 
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—the influence for example of the spiritual Father—during a 
short stay. A school system is necessarily made up of minute 
details, and with these it is impossible to become acquainted in 
the course of a few days’ visit. 

Colonel Chichester gives at the end of his pamphlet an 
excellent summary of the conclusions at which he has arrived. 
But his subject appears to us too difficult an one to be treated 
in the rather offhand manner with which it is dealt with in 


Schools. 


4.—FOUR ESSAYS ON SPINOZA.! 

Cut bono? was the first thought suggested to our minds 
after a careful perusal of this somewhat lean volume. The 
carte of the intellectual banquet gave sufficient promise—a 
lecture by a Professor of Philosophy at Leyden, another by 
a Professor of Philosophy at Berlin, an oration by a Doctor 
Van Vloten, another by the well-known Ernest Renan,—all 
connected with the bicentenary of the death of Spinoza. The 
occasion was a remarkable one, the speakers doubtless eminently 
qualified for the task. There have been found among our fellow- 
countrymen such as have had the perseverance to translate these 
documents; and the translations have been printed with a taste 
which does credit to the.enterprising spirit of the publishers. 
And what is the outcome? There is nothing which has not 
been already revealed to us, whether touching the life or the 
philosophical opinions of Spinoza, in a happier style and with 
greater fulness by Mr. Pollock and Dr. Martineau. The first 
essay, which with its notes occupies nearly half the volume, 
is about the dullest reading we have met with in the range of 
even modern philosophy. The notes are a mere makeweight 
thrown in as ballast—literary padding, if one may be permitted 
to change the metaphor. Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, German, mathematical symbols, ancient and modern 
philosophers in long line, Rabbinical and Buddhist quotations, 
authors without end, bear down upon you in one fell swoop, 
all to illustrate a lecture of forty-five pages. We are instinc- 
tively reminded of the merry lines of the Irish poet : 

If you have seen all this and more ; 
God bless me ! what a deal you’ve seen. 


1 Spinoza ; Four Essays, by Land, Kuno Fischer, J. Van Vloten, and Ernest 
Renan. Edited by Professor Knight. Williams and Norgate. 
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The second lecture is, to our mind, the best contribution to 
the collection. It is methodical; and divides up the life and 
the ethical habits of Spinoza into sections and subsections. 
A similar treatment has been adopted in some modern lives 
of saints; and doubtless it may have its advantages. But 
one thing it cannot do. It cannot give one a living photograph 
of the man. The prismatic colours lie side by side; but the 
mind has not rotatory force enough to reduce them to any unity 
of light. 

Of the third piece in the volume—an oration delivered on 
the occasion of the unveiling of Spinoza’s statue—we will give 
the heading and a passage from the peroration. They speak 
for themselves ; all comment, therefore, may be spared : 


Spinoza: The glad Herald to mankind of the good news of its majority. 


Towards the close, Dr. Van Vloten gives order for the un- 
veiling of the statue: “ And now let the statue be unveiled... . 
Convinced of the reasonable principle that a slovenly and 
neglected outer man testifies rather against any individual 
than in his favour, he was accustomed to dress himself care- 
fully when he went out, avd he is, therefore, to aptear well- 
attired in the eyes of posterity... . Fortunate community, who 
have long seen within your walls the Pedestrian and the 
equestrian statue of that noble beggar-prince and zusurgent, 
which does not” (the pedestrian and the equestrian statue are 
evidently one and the same) “cease to speak to you of inde- 
pendent public spirit and united patriotism! and now, see 
added to them the statue of the sage, who preaches to you 
the message of human culture, and of elevation above all narrow 
religious partisanship and social prejudice.” 

Mr. Renan’s address on the same occasion right worthily 
brings this bicentenary effort to an end. It is the cenotaph 
of these mortuary rejoicings, for it has nothing in it; while 
in its external trappings it reminds one forcibly of the funeral 
of M. Gambetta. The flowers follow behind in carts, affording 
no relief to the dismal pageantry. 

Again we are compelled to put the question: Cy? bono? 
For whose benefit can this brochure have been published ? 
The motto of the publishers—e fur sz muove—looks like a 
quiet satire stamped upon the title-page. There is nothing in 
the work to arrest attention or to afford fresh food for thought ; 
and, as the mind travels wearily from page to page, an oppres- 
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sive sense of the unreality of the whole thing is a continual 
temptation to read no more and leave the task unfinished. 
Can it be, that we have before us the partial result of an effort 
to inoculate public opinion in England with “the message 
of human culture”—whatever this may mean—and with the 
“elevation above all narrow religious partisanship and social 
prejudice,” supposed to be embodied in Spinozism? If it be so, 
we more than doubt the success of the experiment. 


5.-— HISTORICAL DISSERTATI(¢ yNS.1 


Those who are acquainted with Dr. Jungmann’s Manuals of 
Theology know them to be remarkable for their clearness, 
comprehensiveness, and soundness of doctrine. His Hzstorical 
Dissertations, of which we are now presented with the third 
volume, show the same characteristics. The period here dealt 
with being the eighth and ninth centuries, the matters treated of 
are very useful to the student, as well for other reasons, as 
especially for their bearing on the authority of the Holy See. 
In the East the nature of Papal power is brought out by the 
Iconoclast heresy and by the schism of Photius, two great 
uprisings, which prepared the way for the final severance of 
the New Rome from the Old in religious concerns. Then, in 
the West, we are brought across the earliest germs of the Pope’s 
temporal domain, which are various donations of land and other 
bona immobilia. Ultimately these beginnings are completed by 
the acts of Pepin and Charles the Great. The instructive cases 
that gather round the name of Hincmar of Rheims are treated at 
large, and by the side of them are placed the controversies on 
the Holy Eucharist and on Predestination. 

Of course the whole of this period would be inadequately 
discussed without a full consideration of the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals, and accordingly it is abundantly proved, by the author, 
that the indefensible compilation did not originate with the 
Pope, and could not have substantially founded a power which, 
in all its essential elements, had existed for centuries before. At 
most the forgery, ultimately accepted in good faith, lent some 
accidental aid to the enforcement of the Papal claims. 

A connected view of the Pope’s action in Christendom, with 


1 Dissertationes Selecta in Historiam Ecclesiasticam, Auctore Bernardo Jungmann. 
Tom III. 1882. Ratisbonz, Neo-Eboraci, et Cincinnatii: Sumptibus, Chartis, et 
Typis Friderici Pustet. 
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the documents inserted in their proper context, adds enormously 
to a student's grasp of such questions as he finds handled in the 
theological treatises, De Ecclesia et De Romano Pontifice. There 
the facts, or the citations, are necessarily isolated ; they are less 
intelligible, and create a far weaker impression. But, when 
these stock-in-trade arguments are seen with the life infused 
into them by continuous history, then they display all the 
contrast that there is between fact and theory. 


6.—THE HOLY MAN OF TOURS.! 

The name of M. Dupont will not be unfamiliar to our 
readers, a sketch of the life of this eminent servant of God 
having been given a short time since in the pages of THE 
MONTH. But on the appearance of the biography recently 
published by Mr. Healy Thompson, we feel that a further notice 
of this “pattern layman” is called for, not only to give us 
an opportunity of expressing our satisfaction at the appearance 
of an English Life of the Holy Man of Tours, but also to recall 
to our readers the wonderful gifts and graces of which he was 
the recipient, and to draw attention to the work of reparation 
and the devotion to the Holy Face of our Lord which it was the 
object of his life to propagate. But this is best expressed in 
Mr. Healy Thompson’s own words. 

The holy man, whose life we have undertaken to record, must be 
regarded from two points of view: first as the Providential instrument 
of propagating the work of reparation for the blasphemy and impiety 
which are provoking the anger of God against this generation, and in 
particular, of establishing the devotion to the Holy Face, which is so 
intimately connected with that of reparation ; secondly, as an example 
in his own person of the most exalted perfection. Living in and mixing 
with the world, he was not of the world, and yet this separation was not 
marked by any outward singularity of behaviour or austere reserve. He 
is thus placed more naturally within the sphere of imitation. Surpass- 
ing in degree what an ordinary Christian might feel able to propose 
to himself as his aim, the character of M. Dupont’s sanctity furnishes 
a type the consideration of which cannot fail to be profitable to those 
whose vocation is to remain in the world, but whose aspirations rise 
above the mere desire of saving their souls (p. xi.). 

In this age of unbelief and irreligion, of luxury and extra- 
vagance, it cannot be otherwise than edifying and encouraging 

1 The Life of Léon Papin Dupont, the holy man of Tours, By Edward Healy 
Thompson, M.A. Burns and Oates. 
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to read of the simple, holy, retired life of a French gentleman, 
whose whole time was devoted to assiduous prayer, union with 
God, and the service of his fellow-men, and a large portion of 
whose means were devoted to works of mercy and practical 
benevolence. Bound by no vows, independent of all external 
control, he early renounced the worldly pleasures and social 
amusements in which his natural tastes and inclinations led him 
to indulge; when once grace had obtained the mastery of his 
heart, his impetuous nature, which did not permit him to do 
anything by halves, turned all its energies to the service of the 
Master he had chosen with single-hearted devotion. How 
impulsive that nature was is shown by an incident which 
occurred when grace had first commenced to hold sway in the 
young man’s heart, while he was still in Martinique, the place 
of his birth, whither he had returned after his studies in 


Paris. 


One Sunday at High Mass in the parish church of Lamentin, a 
coloured woman, dressed in all her holiday finery, was playing off her 
coquettish airs and graces to attract the attention of her neighbours. 
At last Léon could no longer restrain his indignation, and during the 
preface, when it was the custom at Martinique to stand, the offender 


being within reach, he stretched out his arm and administered to her a 
sound box on the ear, which kept her quiet during the remainder of the 
Mass (p. 23). 

The early death of his wife, after five years of married life, 
was the first of the trials which detached him from this world. 
It led him two years later to leave Martinique, and seek in 
France a home for himself, his mother—now for the second time 
a widow—and his little daughter. He settled at Tours, in order 
to confide the education of his darling Henriette to the care of 
the Superioress of the Ursuline School, in accordance with the 
wish expressed by his wife on her death-bed. Thus was.deter- 
mined his residence at a place which was afterwards to be the 
scene of so many wonders. We cannot here follow M. Dupont 
in the gradual development of his Christian character, or 
enumerate the various good works of a corporal and spiritual 
nature in which his fervent piety took so much delight, and 
which formed so courageous a protest against the time-serving 
indifference of the day. His frequent pilgrimages, the active 
part he took in the work of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, 
and the Little Sisters of the Poor, his restoration of the 
ruined basilica of St. Martin, the commencement of the 
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nocturnal adoration, the institution through his instrumentality 
of the archconfraternity for the reparation of blasphemy and the 
profanation of Sunday, were all forerunners of the great work of 
his life—the establishment of the cultus of the Holy Face. 
After the death of his daughter—the one cherished flower in his 
garden, whom God removed at the early age of fifteen, erc 
contact with the world could tarnish the innocency and beauty 
of her soul—the life of M. Dupont was one of increased fervour, 
more exalted perfection, and more complete seclusion from the 
world. The special object which occupied his mind was the idea 
of reparation (as indicated by our Lord to a Carmelite nun), by 
the worship of His adorable Face, outraged in the Passion. 
This idea grew upon him more and more, and at last absorbed 
and dominated his whole life, making him the initiator and 
leader of a work the supernatural origin of which was attested 
by miracles and prodigies innumerable. It was not until 1851 
that M. Dupont took the first step towards giving visible form to 
the idea which had long filled his mind. He hung up in his 
room a picture of St. Veronica’s veil, and before it he burned a 
lamp ; and the oil from that lamp quickly became celebrated far 
and wide by the cures and conversions worked by its unction. 
The crowd of pilgrims and visitors at M. Dupont’s house was 
enormous. His days were spent in prayer, reception of the sick, 
and correspondence. In fact from that time forward his life was 
one of continual sacrifice. “ Opposed as it was to his natural tem- 
perament and active habits, it was extremely detrimental to his 
health, which began to fail. He saw this, he felt it, and resigned 
himself to it. God rewarded him by a great increase of 
secret grace, and by that abundance of miracles in which he was 
the active cooperator, not to say the direct instrument.” And 
when, at the advanced age of seventy-nine, the holy man 
departed to the realm of endless joy, among the concourse of 
people who flocked to do him honour, there was but one general 
feeling, that he was a Saint. It is to be hoped that this pious 
belief may prove anticipatory of the judgment of the Church, 
and that at no very distant day, M. Dupont may be raised to 
our altars. In fact preliminary steps are already being taken for 
the introduction of his cause; a consistorial advocate having 
been appointed for the purpose of preparing materials for the 
process of diocesan inquest, the first necessary proceeding in 
causes of the kind. 

Mr. Healy Thompson has not, as he tells us in the Preface to 
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the work before us, made it his object to reproduce the life of 
the holy man of Tours as it was written by M. Janvier. He has 
preferred to present it in a smaller compass and more popular 
form, in view of rendering it suitable to the needs and conditions 
of English readers. In this he has succeeded admirably, and 
the volume forms a valuable addition to the library of religious 
biography for which we are already indebted to his practised and 
graceful pen. 


7.—THROUGH THORNY PATHS.! 

This story, which is attractive in its simplicity and the 
admirable principles it inculcates, will prove a most valuable 
addition to the lending libraries of Guilds and Sodalities, as well 
as an excellent gift to place in the hands of young women who 
are entering on the thorny paths of life. It is the history of a 
wayward and wilful girl, the daughter of a well-to-do mill-owner 
in a manufacturing town, who by her personal beauty won the 
affection of a young man far above her in station, the last scion 
of an old county family which prided itself alike on its ancient 
pedigree and hatred of the Catholic faith, To poor Marion 
Stuart Leigh appears an Apollo, the hero of her most romantic 
dreams and hopes; she allows herself to be drawn into a clan- 
destine engagement, and rather than lose him renounces sweet 
home ties, deceives her parents, rejects the love of a noble- 
hearted youth, and virtually apostatizes from the faith. The 
consequences of this fatal step are brought out clearly enough in 
the history of Marion’s thorny paths. Bitter were the tortures 
of conscience she endured whilst living in the gilded slavery of 
the house of her aristocratic father-in-law, contemned alike for 
her plebeian birth and obnoxious creed; but she had given 
herself up body and soul to do the bidding of her earthly 
idol, and his love was her reward. She refused the’ gentle 
warning sent her in mercy by the death of her baby, 
and it was not till Providence opened her eyes as to her 
husband’s real character that she returned to the God she had 
abandoned, but who had not forgotten His erring child. 
Perhaps it was the unwearied prayers of those who loved her 
which won for her the grace to cast herself in her despair 
and desolation in sincere repentance before God. She took 
out a long-unused pair of Rosary beads: 

1 Through Thorny Paths, or Marion’s History. By Frances Noble. London 
Burns and Oates. 
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Another minute and she was on her knees by the bed, with her 
face buried upon it, while in obedience to the suggestion of grace, 
she said the sweet prayer of the sinner to the pure Mother of God, 
the long-forgotten J/emorare, the first prayer Marion had said for 
long, long months, which was not merely a wild, unrepentant, pre- 
sumptuous petition that God would not wholly abandon her, but 
save her in the end. ‘Then, the very prayer seeming to bring with it a 
strengthening calm, she began the Rosary, trying to say it quietly and 
simply, without agitation or distraction, trying to think of nothing but 
that she was asking by the old sweet monotonous repetition, the help of 
the Mother of God on her way back to Him. . . . For the next three 
hours she lay down again on the bed, fighting out the still bitter, though 
less stormy struggle with the devil and her own poor human nature, 
trembling for her own weakness, trying to keep her mind fixed on the 
work God’s grace could alone enable her to accomplish. It was a 
terrible, cruel ordeal; but alas! Marion had little deserved that her 
return to God should be made too sweet and easy, that it should be 
accomplished without a long, hard struggle (p. 255). 


We cannot follow the story in all its details ; suffice it to say 
that Marion made her peace with God and resolved upon repair- 
ing her former negligence; only consenting to remain with the 
husband to whom she was still bound—although no longer by 
the adoring love and blind trust of earlier days—on condition 
that he allowed her liberty to practise her religion. All diffi- 
culties on this score were, however, solved in an unexpected 
manner (for which we refer our readers to the book itself), 
and Marion at length escaped from thorny paths. She was 
taken back—now no longer an inexperienced, wilful girl, but 
a childless widow, a worldly-wise, humiliated woman—to her 
father’s roof, which she had left two years ago, in her sin and 
folly. Her return is feelingly described. 


“Mamma!” she said in a broken voice, “ is it really, really home, not 
a dream, like I have had so often! I feel as if I should awake and find 
it all gone again!” Then the sobs stopped her utterance, and she wept 
for a minute or two on her mother’s breast. Not for longer, for as 
though she could not bear to pain them by sobs even of relief and joy, 
Marion checked herself, and looked up with something of the old smile 
amid her tears, as she knelt down in the old familiar attitude on the 
hearth-rug. She looked so young, so girlish still, even in the heavy 
widow’s mourning, with the old peculiar grace clinging more than ever 
to every movement, a softer, gentler dignity being added tc it now, that 
for the next moment or two, emotion kept them all silent as they gazed 
eee 

They made her sit, quite naturally in her old accustomed seat, so 
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long vacant, so long one of the daily reminders of their sorrow and 
disgrace, but latterly appealing to them with a sweet, comforting hope 
for the dear lost one soon to come back and fill the empty place again. 
For a minute, as she sat down and took the cup of tea from her 
mother’s loving hands, Marion felt, in the weakness which clung to her 
still, as if she must break down, as she found herself again at last in the 
sweet home circle, at peace once more after the stormy restless interval, 
after the changeful scenes she had witnessed and shared in since that 
last evening when she had sat like this at tea. . . . But with a strong 
effort she controlled the almost overpowering emotion, and thanked her 
mother with a smile and only a tear standing in the dark eyes (p. 333). 

The story is throughout very true to nature, the characters 
are well drawn, and the interest ably sustained. There are 
many useful lessons inculcated besides the all-important cne, 
viz., the misery which must inevitably result from preferring the 
creature to the Creator, and we can heartily recommend the 
tale. Girls must be amused, and unless pure, Catholic-minded 
literature of a kind calculated to entertain and interest them 
is supplied, they are apt to slake their thirst from poisoned 
wells. One thing must be mentioned as forming a drawback to 
the volume before us, namely, the smallness of the type. We 
think it would have been better to have made two volumes of 
the whole, rather than produce it in a form which renders it 
difficult of perusal for those who are not gifted with a first rate 
pair of eyes. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Celtic language, in its two main dialects, the Gaelic and 
the Cymric,! may claim to rank as one of the most ancient 
of living languages. From the beginning of this century the 
Gaelic has been dying out more or less rapidly both in Ireland 
and in the Scottish Highlands. The Gaelic Union has for 
some years past set itself to rescue from final extinction 
Ireland’s native language. The success of its efforts is suffi- 
ciently attested by the contents of the two first numbers of the 
Gaelic Journal. ‘The contributions are partly Gaelic and partly 
English—the latter ingredient, however, is intended to be a 

1 Jrtsleabhar na Gaedhilge, ‘* The Gaelic Journal,” Nos, t and 2, November and 
December, 1882. Dublin: T. Dollard, Dame Street. 
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vanishing quantity. We have read with special interest Mr. 
J. Fleming’s earnest appeal to his fellow-countrymen in behalf 
of their native tongue. Mr. O’Neill Russell deals with the 
hopeful prospects of the Gaelic in that “larger Ireland ” planted 
in the heart of the great Transatlantic Republic. His protests 
against the slovenly printing and get-up of too many Gaclic 
publications will, we trust, be duly attended to. The closing 
glories of Brian Boroimhe’s eventful reign are presented in 
dramatic form by Father J. J. O’Carroll, S.J., whose English 
dissertation on the Ossianic Poems gives promise of closing the 
vexed question of their true origin; while Canon U. J. Bourke 
contributes the opening chapters of the Irish life of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. Besides these frcces de résistance, we have 
short poems de circonstance in Gaelic, among which the Elegy 
and the Lament for the great Archbishop of Tuam deserve 
special mention. The English portion of these two numbers 
calls for no special notice; we are, however, glad to hear that 
the opinions of the British press are, on the whole, favourable 
to the movement of which the Gaelic Journal is the organ. 
But it is to Irish patriotism, whether at home or abroad, that 
the Gaclic Journal must chiefly look for the support which it 
can justly claim. 

The mark of a really valuable book is not rapid sale, but 
continuous demand. The little book published some years 
since by Mr. Allnatt on the early Testimony for the Prerogatives 
of the Popes has now reached a third edition,* in which many 
corrections have been made, and fresh notes added, as well as 
an Appendix consisting of extracts relating to the Supremacy 
of the Popes from the four first General Councils and the 
Council of Sardica. This last Council was a sort of supplement 
to Nica, and must certainly be regarded as Ccumenical. 
The testimony it bears to the finality of Rome’s decisions is 
most important, and Mr. Allnatt has done well in drawing 
notice to its decrees. Of course every compilation like Mr. 
Allnatt’s admits of further perfection, but his present edition 
seems to us remarkably complete. We feel sure it will take its 
well-earned place as a “classical” work on the subject of the 
Papacy, and as a most valuable guide to the Catholic contro- 
versialist, or to the Anglican who has any difficulties about the 
early Supremacy of the Popes. 

> Cathedra Petri, or the Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter and of his See and 
Successors. By C. F. B, Allnatt. London: Burns and Oates. 
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To say that a book, however unpretending in external 
appearance, comes from the accomplished pen which wrote 
The Ritual of the New Testament, Our Lady's Dowry, and the 
History of the Holy Eucharist in England, is in itself a recom- 
mendation more than sufficient to ensure it a wide circulation 
amongst us. In a short preface to a second edition of his little 
volume of some hundred short pages, entitled, A Retreat for 
Men,® Father Bridgett disclaims for it any pretence to novelty 
of matter or special elegance of form. He has, however, 
contrived to put together in a very narrow compass, and in an 
interesting and attractive dress, some very pregnant thoughts 
on the duties and dangers of Catholic men at the present day in 
the shape of Instructions on the homely subjects of Faith, the 
Commandments, and all that is involved by our renunciation at 
Baptism of the devil and all his works. The reader will find in 
these pages spiritual reading of a kind at once so useful and 
agreeable as to whet his appetite for more such wholesome food 
from the same source. 

No true Catholic ever feels the slightest apprehension lest 
science, properly so called, should be able some day to detect a 
flaw in our faith, or establish the faintest shadow of a real 
contradiction between itself and the dogmas of religion. But 
staunch as we are in our belief, we are not all always equally 
careful of that other duty of charity, namely, which imposes 
upon us the obligation of qualifying ourselves, according to our 
opportunities, to give an intelligent account of “the faith that is 
in us” to others not so blessed as ourselves. The translator, 
therefore, of the Abbé Riche’s little work, Agreement of Science 
and Faith upon the Sacred Heart of Jesus* has done us a real 
service by adding one at least to the books we already possess, 
which endeavour “to elucidate the two-fold harmony which 
exists” on this and kindred subjects “between physiology and 
psychology on the one hand, and between psychology and 
theology on the other.” We heartily join in the hope expressed 
by the Translator that “the publication in English of this 


present work may tend to promote in this country, as it has 


3.4 Retreat for Alen, Preached to the Confraternity of the Holy Family, 
Limerick. By Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. Second Edition. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son, 50, Upper Sackville Street, 1882. 

4 Agreement of Science and Faith upon the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By the Abbé 
Riche, of the Congregation of the Priests of St. Sulpice. Translated by E. Raymond- 
Barker, with special permission of the Author. K. Washbourne, 18, Paternoster 


Row, London, 1883. 
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promoted elsewhere, the interests of Christian science, and 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 

We have received the second volume of Mr. Westlake’s 
work on the History of Painted Glass.° It shows a thorough 
acquaintance with his subject, as well as the devotion of the 
true lover of art. The drawings are carefully and beautifully 
finished, and the labour and research that it must have entailed 
are probably known only to its author. It is a book that 
ought to be in the library of the antiquarian and in the hands 
of the modern designer. We do not advocate the blind imitation 
of the antique, but a careful study of it is necessary to any who 
desire not to degenerate into the quaint comicalities or the 
gross and unideal conceptions which disfigure the works of 
some modern artists. 

The second part of the touching Memoir of Father Law 
has just appeared.’ It breathes throughout the hearty straight- 
forward manly religion of a brave sailor whose one idea was 
duty, forgetfulness of self, and humility. But God intended 
the plucky young lieutenant for a higher service, and not long 
after Father Law’s conversion, the call to the priesthood made 
him leave all to follow Christ. Of his conversion we do not 
hear much; it seems to have been a simple matter. When 
the truth was once put before him and explained to him, 
the appeal was irresistible to a man of such guileless nature 
and simple piety as Augustus Law. 

The fourth and concluding volume of the English trans- 
lation of the Catechism of Perseverance’ has just appeared. It 
treats of the external worship of the Church—her ceremonies 
and feasts, and above all, of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The book is a treasure of universal information and pious 
suggestions, and is interspersed with a number of illustrative 
stories and anecdotes which add much to its interest and attrac- 
tiveness. We have received at the same time a Translation of 
the Abridgment of the Catechism, which gives in a handy little 
volume a well-digested summary of the larger work. 

Most of us have seen at some time or other a sample of that 


curious compilation of “epistolary documents” which goes by 


5 History of Design in Painted Glass. By N. H. Westlake. James Parker, 
London and Oxford. 

8 4A Memoir of Father Augustus H. Law. Part II. Burns and Oates. 

7 The Catechism of Perseverance. By Mgr. Gaume. Translated from the French. 
Tenth edition. Vol. iv. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 

The Catechism of Perseverance Abridged. Ditto, 
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the name of the Complete Letter Writer. Intended to supply 
the uneducated with models of letters suitable for all possible 
occasions, they are generally stilted and wanting in ease or 
grace, and often are positively vulgar. Still some sort of guide 
to the young letter writer is needed. We are glad to see that 
an Ursuline nun has employed her literary ability in putting 
together a book of useful hints and excellent counsel on letter 
writing, inserting a number of model letters, many of them by 
literary men of mark, not as models to copy, but as models to 
imitate.’ Her little book will be useful to all the young, and to 
many who are not young, but yet find their correspondence 
sometimes rather embarrassing. 

Miss Ames, who is already known as a Catholic authoress 
has published a little group of pretty stories, of which the first 
and principal one in the book shows what children may do for 
God by loyalty to conscience, while the other two inculcate in 
attractive narrative the two other theological virtues.® 

St. Francis de Sales is an universally popular Saint, as a 
saint of sweetness must needs be. The little volume of his 
maxims and counsels for daily use deserves to share the popu- 
larity of the Saint.° We notice especially its constant and 
most consoling reflection on the sweetness of suffering when 
taken aright. 

We welcome with pleasure the appearance of a new cheap 
Catholic Series under the name of Zhe Penny Library™ The 
first number contains a Lecture by Father Ignatius Grant, 
Popery in the First Century, a reprint of an account by Bishop 
Geddes of The position of Scottish Catholics after Culloden, and 
a paper about Jesuit Martyrs in England drawn apparently 
from Brother Foley’s Records of the English Province S./. 

Illustrated books for little children are never amiss, and 
every means of making them fond of hearing Holy Mass is to 
be commended. The coloured pictures in the Children’s Mass- 
Bcoks® are an excellent idea. But there is room for improve- 

8 Links with the Absent, or Chaplers on Correspondence, By a Member of the 
Ursuline Community. Washbourne. 

9 Little Hinges to Grcat Doors, and other Tales. By F. D. Ames. Burns and Oates. 

10 Maxims of St. Francis de Sales for every day in the year. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

The Penny Library. No. 1. Popery in the First Century. By Rev. Father 
Ignatius Grant, S.J. No. 2. Zhe Posttion of Scottish Catholics after Culloden. By 
Bishop Geddes. No. 3. Jesuit Martyrs in England, By John Oldcastle. London 


Burns and Oates. 
12 The Child’s Mass and Prayer-book, with Hymns. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 
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ment in the colouring both as to choice of colours and the way 
in which they are laid on. 

Leo (a shortened form for Leonora) is a domestic little story 
of various incidents in the life of the child whose name it bears, 
ending with her pious death.” 

The Legend of St. Christopher, by Mr. Manning, is a spirited 
rendering of the old story in good telling blank verse.” 





Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The Dublin Review justifies its title by the connection of 
three of its chief articles with Ireland. The opening article, by 
Father Morris, the author of the well-known Life of St. Patrick, 
treats chiefly of the Saint’s relations with St. Martin, under 
whom he lived and studied at Marmoutier, and whom in many 
respects he resembled. Father Morris’s exact historical study 
and description of the characters of the two great Saints, and of 
the miracles that grace wrought in them, cannot fail to attract 
all lovers of sanctity as well as all lovers of Ireland. Father 
Vaughan’s criticism of Bishop Clifford’s theory of the days of 
creation is outspoken, and we think just. He has carefully. read 
the articles in foreign reviews in which it has been discussed, 
and his conclusion, like that of most other critics, is unfavour- 
able to its truth, or even to its possibility. “Catholicism in 
Egypt” is a well-timed and well-written account of the progress 
of the faith in that country. We are glad to see that the 
English Catholic soldiers were edifying in their attention to 
their religious duties, and thereby astonishing the French priests 
who witnessed it. We miss in the Dwé/in the philosophical 
element of former days, but in other respects it contains 
excellent matter. The Science Notes are well worth reading, 
and we wish they were something a little more extended 
than notes. 

The Centenary of St. Francis celebrated last October, and 
more especially the Encyclical letter of the Holy Father on that 
occasion has drawn universal attention to the Third Order of 
St. Francis, which now forms so wide-spread and important a 
congregation. The Katholi# for December gives the Constitu- 
tions as they came from the hand of St. Francis, and received 

3 Ico. ATale. By M.J.H. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 


M The Legend of St. Christopher. By William Manning. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1883. 
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the approval of Pope Nicholas the Fourth in 1289. This rule 
still remains in force, with certain mitigations to meet the 
exigencies of the times. It was confirmed and richly endowed 
with indulgences by subsequent Popes, who regarded it not only 
as a means of sanctification to individuals, but a leaven to pre- 
serve from corruption society at large. 

A short time since several articlesin the Katholik were 
devoted to an examination of the ritual of the Mass, as it was 
celebrated at Milan before and after the reforms instituted by 
St. Ambrose. The liturgy of St. Basil, which became the rule 
for use throughout the East, is now taken under consideration. 
It is one that, in all essential points the ceremonial of the Mass 
was and is always the same, yet the Bishops were authorised to 
make alterations on minor points for the use of their diocese. 
St. Basil, we are told, as St. Chrysostom before him, found it 
necessary to curtail the length of the Mass, the number of the 
prayers rendering it wearisome to those present, when the early 
fervour of Christians grew cold. Dr. Kayser’s article does not 
contain much that is new about the theology of the ancient 
Egyptians. His principal point is to prove that the remnant of 
primary revelation retained by that people was for a long period 
monotheistic, but gradually degenerated into polytheism, owing 
to the influence of the Greeks, who implanted their whole 
pantheon on to the soil of Egyptian mythology. 

The Civilta Cattolica (781) attacks as ill-féwnded the reputa- 
tion for learning enjoyed by Prof.de Gubernatis. His recent 
writings, we are told, will be found to consist of ill-digested 
matter, his statements are hasty and without proof, and his con- 
clusions illogical. The position he holds in the College of 
Higher Studies in Florence gives him an influence with the 
students which is more mischievous, because although an avowed 
admirer of Renan, he is not like him a declared enemy to 
religion. But his works—especially those on mythology—teem 
with insinuations against and sneers at Catholicism. He does 
not openly attack beliefs which he implies are mythical, and 
ceremonies which he asserts area remnant of Paganism. The 
Civilta expresses, as a New Yea:z’s greeting to its readers, the 
hearty wish that a brighter day may dawn on their unhappy 
country. Fvat /ux! and let hunted Italy—the Moloch to which 
everything is sacrificed — be recognised for what it really is. 
Ecce quam colitis! What are the fruits the tree of liberty has 
produced after twenty-three years’ growth in Italian soil? 
Misery, corruption, discord, shame. Pretended liberty proves 
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to be cruel bondage; the system of modern civilization, to 
invoke utter estrangement from God, the deification of the 
creature, to be a synonym for disorder, anarchy, and revolt. /zat 
/ux ! let all see that no half-measures will avail, no compromise 
can be made between good and evil. Another article on the 
intellectual decadence of Italy expresses similar views. The 
degeneration consequent on the struggle for independence of 
authority is painfully evident, even as science, philosophy, and 
politics. There is considerable sameness in the articles which 
appear in every number of the Czvi/fa on this sad subject : the 
lamentable result on a nation of its divorce from God. It is to 
be hoped that by unwearied reiteration the voice of protestation 
may in time gain a hearing among those who now seem all 
hastening headlong to destruction. 

Father Lehmkuhl contributes to the January number of the 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach an excellent article suggested by the 
recent agitations in Parliament concerning Mr. Bradlaugh, on 
the value and necessity of the oath. He shows that society 
could not exist without the basis of truthfulness and mutual 
reliance, and that an oath for confirmation has been in use 
among all nations and in all times to prevent deception and 
avoid the possibility of change. The fact that from the earliest 
ages men have called upon God to witness to the truth of an 
assertion or a promise, proves how ancient and deeply rooted is 
the belief in and recognition of a Supreme Deity, just and un- 
changeable, who takes cognisance of human actions, and awards 
punishment and recompense. Father Dressel calls attention to 
the vast caverns recently discovered in the rocky solitudes of 
South America, which apparently were the homes of Indian 
tribes at a period previous to the landing of the Spaniards, four 
hundred years ago. These cliff-dwellings exhibit great skill and 
advanced civilization in their construction, some of the houses 
being three stories high and divided into numerous chambers. 
Father Baumgartner, who has lived in Holland since the 
expulsion of ths Jesuits from Germany, has collected much 
interesting and instructive matter concerning the land of his 
exile, which he gives in lively and pleasing style. It is to be 
hoped the “Sketches” before us may be the precursor of 
many others. The conclusion of “Christmas in Provence” 
introduces the reader to some of the quaint Christmas ballads 
in which Provengal literature seems peculiarly rich, as well as to 
some curious local customs. The account of the Vépres en 
musigue on Christmas Eve is very amusing. 
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